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Program Offered Business Registry 


For Limitation of 
Naval Auxiliaries | 


United States Suggests Ton- 
nage Allocations for Crui- 
sers, Destroyers and 
Submarines. 


Basis of Proposals 
Is Ratio of 5-5-3 | 


Vugh S. Gibson Makes Opening | 

Statement at Conference of 
Three Powers on Navies 

at Geneva. 


Parity in sea power between the 
United States and Great Britain would 
be established and the 5-5-3 ratio would 
be extended to Japan with respect to 
auxiliary naval armaments, as well as 
capital ships, under terms of the Ameri- 
can proposals presented at the opening 
of the conference for the further limita- 
tion of naval armaments at Geneva, 
June 20, by the head of the American 
delegation, the Ambassador to Belgium, 
Hugh S. Gibson. 

The American proposals, as made pub- 
lic by the Department of State coincident | 
with their submission to the confer- | 
ence at Geneva, suggest a new treaty 
as a supplement to the Washington 
treaty, in order to make definite ‘and | 
specific limitations of auxiliary war | 
craft, such as cruisers destroyers and 
submarines. 

Technical Plan Submitted. 

A detailed technical plan for tonnage 
limitation by classes is presented in the | 
American proposals. The formal state- 
ment decMares that ‘th‘e United States, 
while suggesting tonnage limitations at 
various classes, will accept as low a 
total tonnage limitation in each of the 
several classes of auxiliary vessels, on 
the basis of the principles of the Wash- 
ington Treaty ratio, as the British Em- 

gre and Japan will accept.” 

Mr. Gibson pointed out in the opening 
tatement that the present naval situa- 
tton of the United States with respect 
to auxiliary vessels is due to reluctance 
to embark on-an extensive building pro- 
gram as long as there is hope of limiting 
such vessels. Adequate defense alone 
dictates the American policy with re- 
spect to naval armaments, he stated, and 
the United States has no intention of 
maintaining a naval force which could 
be regarded as a threat to any power. 

In pursuance of this policy, Mr. Gibson 
continued, the United States is “pre- 
pared to accept a general program pro- 
viding for as low a total tonnage in 
each class of auxiliary vessels on the 
basis of the Washington treaty ratio as 
will be acceptable to the’ other powers 
here represented.” Mr. Gibson also 
said that, if all powers could reach an 
agreement to abolish submarines, the 
United States would. not be unwilling to 
consider the proposal. 

Regret for Absentees. 

Regret was expressed that all powers 
parties to the Washington Treaty are 
not participating in the new armaments 
conference. Mr.-Gibson said there was 
no doubt that France and Italy shared 
in the desire to limit naval building -pro- 
grams. 

Definitions of classes and total ton- 
nage limitations are described in the 
memorandum of the American proposals, 
with the notation that all tonnage ex- 
ceeding that mentioned should be 
scrapped. 

Following is the full text of the open- 
ing statement of the American delega- 
tion, delivered by Hugh S. Gibson, at 
the first session of the conference on 
June 20, when the American proposals 
were presented: 

Itg@&¥ my agreeable duty to convey 
to you the following message from the 
President of the United States: 

“I am deeply gratified that the rep- 
resentatives of the British Erapire and 
of Japan are meeting with the repre- 
sentatives of the United States to con- 
sider measures for the further. limita- 
tion of naval armaments through the 
extension of-the principles of the Wash- 
ington Treaty. 

“An agreement rendering impossible 
any form of naval competition between 
the three powers will have a lasting in- 
fluence in cementing the present rela- 
tions of good understanding between 
the three countries and constitute a 
definite step in advance toward the com— 
mon objective of a general limitation of 
armaments. 

“Please assure the representatives of 
the British Empire and of Japan that 
I am only interpreting the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the American people 
in stating that the United States will 
do its atmost to make such an agree- 
ment possible. 

“CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 

Your Governments’ response to the 
President’s proposal and your presence 
here make it clear that you share the 
President’s desire to extend the prin- 
ciples of the Washington Treaty and 
thereby avoid a recurrence of the evils 
of competitive naval building. Our 
work is thus beginning under favorable 
conditions and we are fully justified in 
feeling that with a common purpose, a 
common interest and mutual good will, 
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| further 


Required i in Belgium 


Compulsory suistetvaniin of all 
commercial concerns in Belgium is 
provided for under a, new law 
adopted by that country, it was 
announced on June 20 by the Divi- 
sion of Commercial Laws of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The announcement, in full text, 
follows: ° 

A law recently adopted in Bel- 


gium provides for the establish- 
ment of a commercial register in 
the secretarial office of every com- 
mercial tribunal or of every civil 
tribunal exercising commercial juris- 
diction. 

All tradesmen, private individuals 
or companies, whether Belgian or 
foreign, provided they have in Bel- 
gium an establishment, branch of- 
fice, or any agency whatever, must 
be entered in ‘this register. 

If a merchant or company main- 
tains in Belgium more than one 
establishment, branch office, or 
ugency, mention of the registration 
is requiyed within the jurisdiction 


where t secondary establish- 
ments, branch offices, or agencies 
are located. 

The request for entry of com- 
mercial companies must be made 


by the persons charged with their 
administration or management. 


Southwest Declared 


To Be Anticipating 


Progress of Aviation | 


Representative Howard Says 
Many Cities Are Already 
Planning Air- 


ports. 


J 








Representative Howard (Dem.), 


20 that many cities in the Southwest 


| are already planning airport's and pre- 


dicts that within a few years every pro- 
gressive city in the 'Jnited States would 
have an airport to accommodate traffic 
from coast to coast. 


Mr. Howard predictet that St. Louis | 


will be the headquarters for aviation 
development in the Southwest. He 
stated that Tulsa, Okla., through the 
Chamber of Commerce, has started to 
prepare for the future by building an 
airport and adopting other means, to 
attract aviation to that area. f 

The full text of Mr. 
ment follows: 


“Lindbergh’ 
with natural development in aviation 
matters, has directed the attention of the 
entire world to the future of aviation. 
Everywhere through the Southwest, 
where I have been, people have come to 
realize that aviation is going to stay and 
they are looking towards great and quick 
expansion of the operations in 
aeronautics. 

“In fact, most every progressive city 
has begun to look upon municipal air- 
ports as a necessity and are making ar- 
rangements for them. This is especially 
true of such cities as Kansas City, Mo., 
and others. In my home city of Tulsa, 
just within the last month, the citizens 
and the Chamber of Commerce have be- 
gun to prepare by building an airport and 
doing other things to attract aviation. 

“There is no doubt that in a few years 
there will be an airport in every large 
city in the country. The Southwest is 


Howard’s state- 


anticipating that through the activities 


of St. Louis, inspired by Lindbergh’s 
feat, aviation in a commercial way will 
soon be an accomplished thing, with St. 
Louis as the headquarters.” 


Spectrum Analyses : of 


Farmer Control 


Is Declared Vital 


Favors 
to Aid 


Producers in Directing 


Secretary Jardine 


School Training 
Associations, 


Extent of Operations 
Reviewed in Address 





of | 
| Tulsa, Okla., announced orally on June 


s accomplishment, together | 


|More Than 150 ‘Organizations 


Doing Business at Annual 
Rate of Million Dol- 
Each. 


lars 


| Agricultural cooperatives have demon- 
| strated their usefulness in the business 
structure of the country, Secretary of 
Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, said in an 
address June 20 before the American 





cago. 

| Mr. Jardine said there are today 
| Cooperative associatiéns each handling a 
| business exceeding a million dollars an- 
nually. He said that while it is neces- 
| sary to have business, executive, and 
financial forethought in the conduct of 
the affairs of the cooperatives, the man- 
agement should not be greatly removed 
from the farmers. Therefore, he advo- 
cated a system of education in the agri- 
cultural schools which will train Ameri- 
can farmers in the technique of running 
cooperatives. 

The full text of Mr. 
| follows: 
| Iam glad of the opportunity to take 
| part, for the third time, in the proceed- 
ings of the American Institution of Co- 
operation. The Institute is now estab- 
lished. The continued interest in these 
sessions from year to year shows that 
they meet a special need in the study 
and practice of cooperation. 

Problems Are Analyzed. 

The program of the cooperative mar- 
keting organizations is ambitious. There 
is need for counsel among the leaders of 
the movement, and need fot study and 


Jardine’s speech 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


Safe Cars Required 





|Order Suspending Tariff Rule 
Is Vacated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| approved in a report made public June 
20 a traiff rule governing the furnishing 
of suitable cars for loading flour and 
other grain preducts in western 
southwestern territories. A previous 
| order suspending operation of the rule 
| upon protest of the Southwestern Millers 
League was vacated. The Commission’s 
report was issued in pram oc pet and 
Suspension Docket No. 2873 and reads as 
follows: 

By schedules filed to become effective 
March 10, 1927, and later, respondents 
proposed to establish a tariff rule gov- 
erning the furnishing of suitable cars for 
| loading grain products in western trunk- 
| line and southwestern territories. Upon 
protest of the Southwestern Millers 
League, representing milling interests at 
the lower Missouri 
stations in Kansas and the Southwest, 
operation of the schedules was suspended 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 
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To Be Facilitated b y Photogra phy 


Bureau of Standards Explains Specially Sensitized Plates 
Are Used in Work. 





Through the aid of photograpliy the 
work of spectrum analysis has been car- 
ried to new lengths, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce 
announced in a statement made public 
on June 20. The statement, in full text, 
follows: 

Spectrum analysis is rapidly becoming 


one of the most powerful methods which | 


the laboratory possesses for the analysis 
of metals and alloys. Every element 
produces a spectrum peculiar to itself, 


and even minute traces of the element | 


may readily be detected in the composite 
spectrum of an alloy. This makes the 


method far more dependable for discov- | 


ering traces of some metal than ordinary 
chemical analyses. 


Studies of Spectra. 
For many years the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has been studying the spectra of 


therychemical elements and has extended | 


its observations far beyond the visible 
spectrum both at the red and violet ends. 
Scientific Paper No. 528, which has just 


been issued, describes the Bureau’s meas- | 


urements of the position of lines in the 
are and spark spectra of zirconium, in- 
cluding work in the infra-red and ultra- 
violet regions, \ 


Previous observations of the spectrunt 
| of zirconium have not gone beyond wave 
length 7200A in the visible red. 
photographie plates specially sensitized 
for recording orange, red, and infra-red 
light, 
has been explored into the regions of 
longer 
ards, as far as modern 
methods will permit. The 


graphs. In the opposite direction of the 
spectrum, 
grahps but also the large quartz prism 


more than 2,000 units beyond what had 
been previously recorded, and in the re- 


possible to segregate the true arc lines, 


which originate in the neutral atom, from | 


the various orders of spark lines which 
originate in the singly, doubly, and 
trebly, ionized atoms, respectively. 


| Copies of this paper may be obtained | 


from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
} ton, D. C., at 5 cents each, 


To Cooperatives 





Institute of Cooperation meeting in Chi- | 


150 | 





WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 1927. 


Forest Fires Menace 
Reindeer Industry 


Department of Agriculture Says 
Expansion Depends on Main 
taining Forage. 


The reindeer industry in Alaska 
menaced by forest and range fires which 
destroy forage necessary to maintain the 
herds, now numbering approximately 
400,000 head, according to a statement 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Forest and range fires are a particular 
menace to the deevlopment of the future 
reindeer industry in Alaska, according to 
Lawrence J. Palmer, of the Biological 
Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who has been in charge of 
reindeer grazing investigations in Alaska 
for the Survey for the past seven years. 

Fires are declared to constitute one of 
the greatest sources of injury to forage 
and forest production in Alaska and 
cause large losses in fur and game. 
Tundra and forest fires in the interior 
are common, and large burned-over 


1s 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.]} 


International Court | 
Has Five Disputes 
Under Consideration 


|More Than Eight Countries | 


| 





For Grain Shipments 


} 
and | ee 
“Bos-Kourt.” 


River cities and at | 


With | 


the are spectrum of zirconinum | 


length at the Bureau of Stand- | 
photographic | 
instruments | 
used were the concave grating spectro- | 


not only the grating spectro- | 


spectrograph were employed for observ- | 
ing the spark spectrum of zirconinum? | 
| As a result of these various observations | 
it has been possible to extend the knowl- | 
edge of the spectrum into the infra-red | 


gions of shorter wave length it has been | 


| plant. 











Involved, Says Report 
Received by State De- 
partment. 


Five international disputes are sched- 
uled for consideration by the perma- 


' nent court of international justice which 
| is now in 
| port just 

| partment from the information section 


session, according to a re- 
received by the State De-, 


of the League of Nations. Among the | 


countries involved in the disputes are | 


Germany, Poland, Great Britain, Greece, 
France, Turkey, Belgium and China. 
The full text of the ‘announcement 
follows: 
A dispute between Gemivany and Po- 


| land concerning the indemnity owing by 
| Poland to certain German companies as 


a result of the taking ovet by the Polish 
Government of the Chorzow nitrate | 
On May 29, 
declared that this proceeding was con- 


| trary to the terms of the Upper Silesian | 


Convention. 

The proceedings in this matter have 
been instituted by a unilateral applica- 
tion on the part.of Germany. As Poland 
has raised a preliminary objection with 
regard to the competence of the Court 
in the matter, the case list includes in 
the first place the preliminary objection, 
in the second the action to be taken in 
the matter. 

A dispute between France and Tur- 
key regarding the consequences of a col- 
lision between the steamers “‘Lotus” and 
This dispute has been sub- 
mitted to the Court by agreement be- 
tween the parties. 

A dispute between Belgium and China 
as a result of the denunciation by China 
of the treaty of friendship and com- 
merce signed November 2, 1865. In this 
case, Which came before the court by uni- 
lateral application on the part of the 
Belgian Government, that Government 
has already deposited the first document 
of the written proceedings, but has since 


| requested that the time limits should be 
| prolonged in order to enable China also 


to deposit the first written “document. 
Since then, negotiations have been en- 
gaged between the Belgian and Chinese 
Governments in order to conclude a new 
treaty. 


would have in the first place to decide 
whether such request can be acceepted. 

An advisory opinion requested by the 
Council of the League of Nations on be- 
half of the four powers represented on 
the European Commission of the Danube 
regarding the jurisdiction of that Com- 
mission between Galatz and Bralla. 

A dispute between Greece and Great 
Britain concerning certain public works 
in Palestine. 


—— 


| Complete | 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 
The News Sum- 
mary isclassified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 
venience of the 
reader. 
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1926, the Court had | 


If further prolongation of the | 
time limit were to be requested, the court | 
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Plan Is Sought 
For Congress to 


Meet Flood Peril 


Majority Leader in House 


Asks Prospective Commit- 
tee Draft to Offer in 
December. 


Similar Preparation 
To Be Made in Senate 


Representative Howard to Con- 
fer With Chief of Army En- 
gineers on Control of 
Arkansas River. 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 


Haven, Conn., majority leader in the 
House, announced 


the prospective chairmen of the House 
Committees on Flood Control and Rivers 
and Harbors, to call the probable mem- 


| bers of those committees together before | 
Congress meets. in Deeember, so that at | 


that time they can present a program 
to meet the flood situation. 


It also was announced that Senator | 


Curtis (Rep.), of Kansas, majority 
leader in the Senate, would take similar 
action with regard to the Senate Com- 


| mittee on Commerce. 


Control of the Arkansas Sought. 


At the same time, Representative 
Howard (Dem.), of Tulsa, Okla., stat 
orally that on Jume 23 he and T. C. Har- 
rill, chairman of the Oklahoma Flood 
Control Commission, will present to the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army the 
possibilities of flood control on the 
Arkansas River and its tributaries. 

“Oklahoma has been working for 
about four years on flood control 
through a State commission,” Mr. How- 
| ard said. “The Arkansas River con- 
tributes about 35 per cent of the Missis- 
sippi River’s flood waters.” 

The full text of the statement issued | 
for Mr. Tilson follows: 
| Representative John Q. Tilson, of Con- 
necticult, majority floor leader of the 
House of Representatives, has suggested 
to the probable chairman of the Flood 
Control Committee and the Rivers and 
| Harbors Committee of the House that 
they call together the members who are 
likely to be on those committees in the 
next Congress before Congress convenes 
in order to work out some plan to submit 
to Congress to meet the flood situation. 
Mr. Tilson is now in the West, having 
just returned from a trip to China and 
Japan. 








Senator Curtis to Act. 

Mr. Tilson took the action § indi- 
cated after correspondence with Senator 
Charles Curtis, majority leader 
Senate, who is to take similar action in 
that body. 

It is understood, of course, that there 
are no Heuse committees until Congress 
| actually convenes and the committees are 
elected but there is not likely to be any 
question as to the members who will be 
chairmen of those committees and ac- 
cording to the usual practice most of the 
members who were on those committees 
in the last Congress will continue in the 
same capacity in the next Congress. The 

The Committee meetings if called by the 








Alaskan Railroad | 
Buys Electric Car 





A 60-foot gasoline-electric car, a 
recent developments in railroad 
transportation, is in transit for 


Alaska for use between Seward and 


Fairbanks, it was stated orally at 
the office of the Alaskan Railroad, 
Department of the Inteyior, on 


June 20. 

The car will pull a 51-foot trailer, 
and will be used in heavy tourist 
traffic in the summer and to replace 
one of the regular steam trains in 
winter, the Alaskan Railroad an- 
nounced. 

It was explained that the car has 
been started from the Brill plant in 
Philadelphia toward Seattle, which 
trip it will ‘make under its own 
power. At Seattle it was to be 


loaded on to a steamer for Seward. 





‘Hearings to Be Asked 


on June 20 through | 
| his Washington office, that he had asked 


Representative 


ed | terstate 





On Parker Bill for 


Railway Merger 


Says Measure Would Vio- 
late Constitution of 
Several States. 


Hearings on the new railway consoli- 
bill (House Bill 17403), which 
was introduced on March 4 by Represen- 
tative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., 
Chairman of the House Committee on In- 
and Foreign Commerce, for 


study by members of the House during 
the interval between the Sixtieth and 
Seventieth Congresses, will be insisted 


dation 


! upon, Representative Huddleston (Dem.), 


| stitution prohibits any railroad chartered | 
of the | 


of Birmingham, Ala., announced orally | 


on June 20. Mr. Huddleston, who is sec- 
ond minority member of the committee, 
said the public should know that the 


measure is comparable in importance to | 


the Transportation Act and that it 
grants extraordinary powers to the rail- 
roads. 

“When the new railroad consolidation 
bill, which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House has been consider- 
ing, is brought up for action at the com- 
ing session of the Seventieth Congress,” 
Mr. Huddleson said, “I shall insist on 
hearings on the measure. It confers on 
the railroad corporations, chartered un- 
der the laws in the several States, nu- 


merous additional corporate powers and ; 


privileges. Some of these powers and 
privileges are violative of the provisions 
of the existing charters and are violative 
even of the constitutions of the States in 
which the railways are chartered. 
State Provisions Cited. 
In Texas, for instance, the State con- 


by the State to operate a railway in any 
other State. This draft of the bill before 


| the Committee will enable the Texas rail- 


CS'OVERNMENT deserves 


cannot fail to be benefited by a dis- 
passionate comparison of opinions.” 


President of the United States, 


Huddleston | 











a 
free and full discussion, and 


—Martin Van Buren, 


1837—1841 
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‘A Arguments Heard 
On Questions Put 
‘In€.& 0. Hearing 


I. C. C. Asked to Decide Rele- 
| vancy of Information on 
Stock Deals to Plan for 
Railroad Control. 


Opposition Charges 
Violation of ‘Trust 


| Counsel for Railroad in Reply 
| Denies Operations of Van 
Sweringen Interests 

| Are Material. 
| 


Oral argument was heard by the en- 
tire membership of the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission on June 20 as to 
whether O. P. Van Sweringen, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Chesa- 
| peake & Ohio Railway, should be re- 
| quired to furnish to the Commission de- 
| tailed statements of the transactions of 
| himself and associates in stocks of the 
| C. & O., Erie and Pere Marquette rail- 
ways dating back to January, 1923, and 
| also of their monthly balances with J. P. 
| Morgan & Co., The Guaranty Trust 
| Company and other banks. 
| The Commission announced orally it 
| hoped to be able to announce its conclu- 
| sions on June 21, when the hearing on 
| the C. & O. application for authority to 
acquire stock of the Erie and Pere Mar- 
quette will be resumed. 

Four Questions at Issue. 

The argument was held on an appeal 
taken by counsel for the C. & O. and for 
Mr. Van Sweringen from a ruling made 
by the Director of the Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Finance, C. D. Mahaffie, overrul- 
ling their objections to four questions 
propounded by H. W. Anderson, of coun- 
sel for the minority stockholders of the 
Cc. & O., when Mr. Van Sweringen was 
on the witness stand on June 14. 

Herbert Fitzpatrick, general counsel of 
the C. & O. who was allowed the open- 
ing and closing argument, said the in- 
formation called for was not relevant to 
the question before the Commission as 
to whether it is in the public interest 
for the C. & O. to acquire control of 
the other two roads and whether the 
terms and conditions of the transaction 
| are‘fair. According to the Commission’s 
precedents, he contended, these are the 
principal points for it to decide, and he 
argued that the price proposed to be paid 
by the C. & O. for certain stocks has 
nothing to do with what the Van Swerin- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Protection Is Sought 
_ Against Soda Product 





| road corporations to operate throughout | 


chairmen will necessarily be informal but | 


pose by giving an early opportunity to 
study the flood situation to those mem- 
bers of the House whose duty it probably 


situation. 


Areas to Administer 
| Marine Act Outlined 


will be to prepare some plan to meet the | 


Fourteen Districts Created Un- | 


| der Law Giving Compensa- 
tion to Harbor Workers. 


All navigable areas of 
United States have been divided 
| 14 compensation districts for the admin- 

istration of the Longshoremen’s and 

Harbor Workers’ 
| United States Employes’ Compensation 
Commission announced on June 20. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


Compensation Act, the | 


In accordance with the provisions of | 


section. 39 (b) of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
| the United States Employes’ Compensa- 


tion Commission hereby establishes the | 
each 


, following compensation districts, 
district including the navigable waters 
| of the United States within the 
| specified and the waters of the lakes 
| and oceans and the bays and _ inlets 
thereof bordering upon the areas speci- 
fied: 

District No. 1 comprises the New Eng- 
land States — Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. The office of a Deputy 
Commissioner of the district will be at 
Boston, Mass. 

District No. comprises the port of 
New York, including that part of New 
| Jersey legally included in the port of 
New York and the State of New York, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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areas | 





it is felt that they will serve a good pur- | effect, 


the United States. 
the State. of Nebraska, and of 
States, forbid the consolidation of com- 
peting railroads. But the railroad con- 
solidation bill is especially 
low such consolidations. These are illus- 
trations of the violations of State char- 
ters that would be involved in the pro- 
posed legislation. 

“In short, the railway 
bill, in substance and probably in legal 
all in the United 


railroads operating 


States that desire to avail themselves of | 


its provisions. It would make them Fed- 
eral corporations in effect enjoying tre- 
menéous powers under the Federal Con- 
stitution but without any attempt at cor- 
porate regulation or control, such as en- 
lightened communities surround their 
corporations with. These Federal pow- 
ers will be ‘enjoyed without any liability 


to the Federal Government and without | 


any compensation either to the Federal 
or the State governments for the grant 


° 
O» 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 





Marine Detachment 


continental | 
into | 


To Leave Nicaragua | 


Withdrawal of Part of Force 
Based on Return of Coun- 
try to Normal. 





Another detachment of the 3,000 and 
odd marines stationed in Nicaragua prob- 
ably will receive orders to leave that 
country shortly, due to the return to 


normal of the situation in that country, 


the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, said orally-June 20. 

Details of the withdrawal of the ma- 
rines, the Secretary said, are being 
worked out by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, Maj. Gen. John A. Le- 
Jeune, Facilities for transporting the 
marines to other stations, he said, con- 
stitute the major problem. 

The transport “Argonne“ is available 
for this duty, it was pointed out. Where 
the marines to be withdrawn will be 
placed has not yet been determined. Sec- 
retary Wilbur said that some probably 
will go to Haiti, some to Quantico and 
others perhaps to San Diego and Guan- 
tanamo, 


. 


The constitutions of | 
other | 


consolidation | 


would grant Federal charters to | 


Tariff Commission Asked by 
Domestic Producers to Add 
50 Per Cent to Duty. 


framed to al- | 





Readjustment of the tariff rate struc- 
ture on imported sodium silicofluoride 
was urged before the Tariff Commis- 
sion at public hearings June 20, by rep- 
| resentatives of domestic producers. — 
| Domestic producers of _ silicofluoride 
| sought a flat increase of 50 per cent 
| 


in present duties. Opposition to this 
| increase was voiced by only one domes- 
| tic competitor, who asked that, if this 
| increase be granted, it be made appli- 
| cable to other imported fluorides, such 
as crayolite, which now comes in duty 
| free. 


Increased Duty Favored. 

R. M. Keating, of the Baugh Chem- 
ical Company, Baltimore, Md., J. S. 
Brogdon and Andrew M. Fairlie, both 
consulting chemists and manufacturers 
of silicofluoride, with offices at At- 
lanta, Ga., favored added protection 
against the imported chemical. J. F. 
Wischhusen, American Fluoride Cor- 
poration, New York City, objected, in 
| part, to the views expressed by other 
manufacturers. 

Dr. Brogdon said he believed he’ was 
the first producer of a “sour” made 
from silicofluoride. This “sour” he said, 
was used principally in the laundry 
| trade, 
| He described. the manufacture of 
| silicoflouride in’ detail, and how the 
| fumes from a manufacturing plant were 
a menace to health, as well as the pollu- 
| tion of streams. Under his process, he 
said, he has solved the problem of eradi- 
cating these dangers. 

He therefore, asked that his plants be 
| protected from foreign competition. His 
| views on the subject of a 50 per cent 
increase were ‘approved by representa- 
tives of the other domestic producers, 

Matter of Price. 
Wischhusen, representing the 

Fluoride Corporation, New 
York City, said: his firm was a little 
over a year old. Its business was cone 
fined chiefly to the manufacturing of a 
number of articles made from fluorides. 

He said he would gladly purchased his 
silicofluorides from domestic manufac- 
turers, but that it was solely a question 
of price with him. He asserted that if 
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United States Suggests Tonnage Allocations 


To Limit Construction of Naval Auxiliaries 


— 


Basis of Proposals 
Is Ratio of 5-5-3 


Cruisers, Destroyers and Sub. 
marines Are Covered in Pro- 
posed Program. 


[Continned® from. Page 1.] F 
we shall find a satisfactory solution to 
the problem which has been entrusted 
to us. 

I am sure that I voice the feeling 
of all the members of the conference 
in expressing regret that all the powers 
parties to the Washington Treaty have 
not felt that they could participate 
fully in our work. We have no doubt, 
however, that both France and Italy 
share our desire 
programs should be limited and IT am 
confident that the result of our work 
here will be of a character to facilitate 
their future cooperation with us in a 
task which the five powers initiated and 
which I trust will be carried forward 
by the five powers as acommon enter- 
prise in the interest of peace. 

Pending the time that this may be 
possible we are glad to welcome’ the 
representatives Of France and of Italy 
who have been sent here to follow the 
work of the conterence. 


Conference to Influence 


Further Disar-rmament 

In view of the work which has been 
initiated here by the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, it is entirely fitting that the con- 


to express the appreciation of my Gov- 
ernment for the courtesy of the Swiss 
Government, whose hospitality we are 
enjoying, and our thanks to the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations 
for the facilities so kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Conference. 
Our deliberations will have 

feaching influence, as they will 


a 
serve 


to determine not only the feasibility of | 


further progress im naval limitations, but 
will also have an important bearing upon 


the practicability of the endeavor to deal | 
with the general problem of armaments, | 


We must recognize that we are dealing 
with the least imtricate phase of 
problem of armaments. If we should 
fail to make defiriite progress, a serious 
blow would be dealt to efforts which are 


being made to limit land and air armaz-:| 


ments. 

On thé other hand, our success Would 
materially aid the Preparatory Commniis- 
sion in its task of opening the way for 
a general conference on the limitation 
of armaments. 

Representatine as we do the Powers 
which now lead in naval armaments it 
is appropriate that we should assume all 
responsibility for initiating further maval 
limitation. If we were not prepared to 
limit we could not expect others to do so. 

Fortunately our task is made easier by 


that naval building | 


far.- | 


the | 


tation of such vessels. It is well known 
that the President has recently exerted 
his influence to postpone construction by 
the United States in the hope that it 
may be possible at this time to reach an 
agreement which will obviate the need 
or inducement for further competitive 
Our policy ‘with respect to naval arn- 
aments is guided solely by the desire 
for adequate defense. We have no inten- 
tion of maintaining a naval force which 
| could be regwarded as a threat to any 
power. Neither have we any desire to 


initiate a Competitive building program | 


in any class of vessel which might in- 

fluence others to lay down more vessels 
i than they would otherfise consider 
| necessary. 


building. 
| 
| 


| 
Ratio of S-5-3 Proposed 
| For Exterasion Program 

Pursuant to this policy the United 
fates is prepared to accept a greneral 
program providing for as low a _ total 
tonnage in each class of avuxiilary 


| 


| vessels on the basis of the Washington | 


Treaty ratio as will be acceptable to 
| the other powers here represented, 
| The American Delegation has come to 
| the confefence with an estimate of what 
we consider equitable tonnage  alloca- 
tions in the various categories Of vessels 
| but with no rigid quantitative proposals. 
| We are prepared to discuss the question 
}of tonnages fully and frankly 
| light of our several legitimate needs. 

It is our desire to have a real limita- 
| tion which would obviate the necessity 
for extensive building programs in the 


| future, and we feel that we should there- | 
| fore keep im wmind that the fixing of un- | 
sideration of further naval limitation | 
should take place im Geneva, and I desire | 


duly high tomnages for various classes 
of auxiilary vessels would not 
culated to achieve this result. 
The American suggestions are based 
on the following considerations : 
(1) That the ratios and principles of 


the Washington Treaty be applied to | 


cruisers, destroyers and submarines; 

(2) That any agreement 
here by the three Powers to limnit the 
building of auxiliary vessels 
made contermiinous with the Washington 
Treaty, and contain the same _ general 
provisions for extension or modification. 

It may be desirable to comelude an 
|in the event of an extensive building 
| agreement we may conclude; 

(3) That, for the purpose of the future 
| limitation of maval armaments, auxiliary 


stroyers amd submarines. shall be sub- 
| ject to limitation, witha fourth category 
|of negligible combatant value mot sub- 
| ject to limitation, as follows: 
| (A) Cruiser class, including surface 
| naval combatant vessels between 3,000 
| tons and 10,000 tons; 

(B) Destroyer class, including all sur- 
| face naval combatant vessels between 
| 600 and 3,000 tons with a speed greater 
than 17 knots; 

(C) Submarine class, including all ves- 


in the | 


be cal- | 


concluded | 


should be | 


additional provision respecting: revision, | 


program by a Power not a party to any | 


vessels be divided into four categories, | 
three of which, namely, cruisers, de- | 


Three Powers Open 


Geneva Conference 


Hugh S. Gibson Makes Opening 
Statement Expressing Confi- 
dence of Agreement. 


| able that we should any of us contemp- 
| late @ maval program which would be a 
just cause of apprehension to the others. 
| We have only faithfully to translate 
into written agreement the feeling of | 
cordial understanding between our coun- 
tries and our peoples and thus make it 
| impossible in so far as this can humanly 
be done, that naval rivalry should ever 
| disturb the relations between us. 





Loss of Ship Tonnage 


Highest for America 


|Presemt Building Programs 
| Require No Disposal of 
Submarines. 


| Estimates of the tonnage to be | 
scrapped under the American plan for 
limitation of construction of Naval 
| auxiliary vessels, as announced by the | 
Department of State, where it was stated 
that the figures were also submitted by 
Hugh S. Gibson, head of the American 
delegation, to the press at Geneva, June 
20, place that of the United States as | 
60,000 tons of auxiliary combatant sur- 
face vessels ((cruisers and destroyers), | 
| that of Great Britain at 60,000 tons and 
that of Japan at 40,000 tons. No sub- 
marines would have to be scrapped, it 
| was stated. 

The plan would stop competitive build- 
ing, avoid scrapping of new construction 
—most of the vessels to be scrapped un- | 
der the American plan being now or soon 
| to be obsolete—and permits moderate re- 
| placement. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

If the plan outlined in the American 
proposal were adopted on the basis of 
300,008 tons of the cruiser class for the 
United States and the British Empire 
|. and 180,000 tons for Japan, and 250,000 
in the destroyer class for the United 
States amd the British Empire and 150,- 
000 tons for Japan, the following is an 
| approximate estimate of the tonnage 
{that would have to be scrapperd, pro- 
| vided excisting program of construction 

were brought to copletion: 
| The United States would have to scrap 
| immediately about 60,000 tons of auxili- 
| ary combat surface vessels and 80,000 
| additional tons of such vessels upon the 
| completion of the present building pro- 

gram. 
| The 





British Empire would have to 


the fact that we are here to complete a | sels designed to operate below the sur-| scrap about 60,000 tons of auxilary com- 


program successfully initiated at Woash-, 
ington in 1921 amd that we have as a 
basis for our work principles which Ihave 


stood the test of five years practical ap. | 


plication. 

Further, we can start with assured 
agreement on the following points: 

(1) That in the interest of interna- 
tional understanding there should be no 


competition between the three Powers in | 


the building of maval armaments; 

(2) That our respective navies Should 
be maintained at the lowest level com- 
patible with national security and should 
never be of a size or character to ~war- 


rant the suspicion of aggressive imtent; | 


(3) That a Wise economy in gowern- 
ment dictates that future naval construc- 
tion should be Kept to a minimum; 

(4) That the methods and primeciples 
of limitation set forth in the Washing- 
ton Treaty are both effective and should 
be exended to all categories of combatant 
vessels of the three Powers. 

The four points I have indicated should 
constitute a valuable basis of agreement 
from which we Can approach the consid- 
eration of the special requirements of 
each of the Powers here represented. 
With your permission it may be wel4 for 
me to take this occasion to state briefly 
the general views of the American 
ernment. 

Armament £@ Provide 


For Adequate Defense 

The proposals made by the American 
Government at the Washington Confer- 
ence covered auxiliary vessels as well as 
capital ships. At that time we mniight 
have been justified in insisting that, be- 
fore we sacrificed capital ships where 
we had assured preponderance, there 
should be a general limitation of all 
classes of vessels. 

It was the desire of the American 
Government that there should be such 
a general limitation on the ground that 
any failure to maake the agreement com- 
prehensive would leave one or 
classes open to the continued evils of 
competitive building, Practical obstacles 
were encountered, however, in making 
such a comprehensive agreement, and 
the American Government felt that to 
insist upon the adoption of its original 
proposals in regrard to auxiliary wessels 
would jeopardize the success of the con- 
ference and lead to the indefinite _ post- 
ponement of any naval limitatioz 

We therefore consented to restrict the 
field of agreement, and directed our ef- 
forts toward achieving limitation of capi- 
tal ships and aircraft carriers. 

We recognize that all powers parties 
tu the Washington Treaty made substan- 
tial concessions in order to make possible 
a limitation of these classes of vessels, 
and the fact that our sacrifices im 1921 


Gov- 


were numerically more considerable than | 


those of other powers is not today a 
cause of rezwret to u. The results 
achieved amply justified them. 

I feel, however, that-I should point 
out that our present naval situation as 
regards auxiliazy vessels is due im large 
measure to Owr reluctance to embark 


upon an extemsive building program so | 


is any hope that an early 
be reached for the limi- 


long as there 
Sgreement may 


more | 


| face of the sea; 
(D) An wnirestricted class, 


| including 
| other naval 


vessels of negligible com- 
batant value, the definition of vessels 
| falling in this class to be subject to tech- 
| nical agreement, 


Before suggesting tonnage allocations | 
in the various classes, I desire to state | 


that we frankly recognize the maval re- 
quirements are relative, that building 


programs on the part of one Power may | 
| well require corresponding programs on | 
the part of others and that if these lim- | 
| its were adjusted for one of the three | 
adjusted | 


| Powers should be 
for all. 

The tonnage allocations suggested by 
the American Delegation as a_ basis of 


discussion are the following: 


they so 


Tonnage Allocations 
Proposed for Adoption 

Cruiser class, Total tonnage 
tion: For the United States, 250,000 to 
300,000 tons; 
250,000 to 300,000 tons; for Japan, 150,- 
000 to 180,000 tons. 

Destroyer Class: for the United States, 
200,000 to 250,000 tons; for 
Empire, 200,000 to 250,000 tons; 
Japan, 120,000 to 150,000 tons. 

Submarine Class: For the 
States, 60,000 to 90,000 tons; for the 
British Empire, 60,000 to 90,000 tons; for 
Japan, 36,006 to 54,000 tons. 

If any of the powers represented here 
feel justified in proposing still lower ton- 


for 


nage levels for auxiliary craft, the Amer- | 


can Government would welcome such 
proposals. 


In order to obviate the scrapping of 


comparatively new vessels im one class | 


and the simultaneous buildings of vessels 
in anothe 
ure, the American proposals Contemplate 
an adjustment over a period Of years be- 
tween the 

If it 
reach a general agreement between all 
naval powers to abolish submarines, the 
United tSates would not be umfavorable 
to its comsideration. My government 
realizes, However, that such action in 
order to be acceptable, must mecessarily 
be universal. 

The technical details of the foregoing 
proposals are being submitted to you in 
written form. 

We must not underestimate 
culties of 


optimism. The difficulties we 
counter will result primarily 
difference iz the character of the tech- 
nical naval problems with which our 
countries are faced, 

Problems of this character we shall be 
| able to take up and determine on their 
merits in a spirit of mutual accommoda- 
tion, each having due regard for the 
needs of the others. 


‘may en- 


We have none of us a right or interest | 


to maintaim a naval force which would 
constitute a threat toany one of us. We 
| have every right to maintain a naval 
force sufficient for our legitimate re- 
quirements of national defense. 

The relations of friendship which exist 
between our peoples make it  unthink- 


limita- | 


for the British Enmpire, | 


United | 


r, a wasteful method of proced- | 


eruiser and destroyer classes. | 
should eventually be possible to | 


the diffi- | 
the task we have before us, | 
but I feel that wemay approach it with | 


from the | 


|batant surface vessels upon completion 
|of the present building program, Japan 
would have to scrap about 40,000 tons of 
| auxiliary combatant surface vessels upon 
| the completion of her present building 
| program. 

If the plan outlined in the American 
proposal were adopted on the basis of 
| 90,000 tons of submarines for the United 
States and the British Empire and 54,- 
000 toms of submarines for Japan, no 
scrapping of submarines would be neces- 
sary until present building programs are 
brought to completion. 

Most of all vessels to be scrapped 
under the American plan are now or soon 
will be obsolete. 
| This plan stops competitive building, 

which is the chief objective of this con- 

ference, avoids scrapping of new con- 
| struction and permits moderate replace- 
ment and building programs within 
| clearly defined limits. 
| If a lower limit of total tonnage of the 
| cruiser, destroyer and submarine classes 
were agreed to, the scrapping programs 
would be correspondingly increased and 
the possible building programs would 
be curtailed. 


the British | 


Gunmery Trophy, Awarded 
To Light Cruiser “Omaha” 


The light cruiser “Omaha,” flagship 
of the destroyer squadrons of the Battle 
| Fleet, has been awarded the gunnery 
trophy for vessels of the light cruiser 
class for gunnery and torpedo perform- 
ance im the year ending June 30, 1927, | 
according to an announcement just made 
by Rear Admiral H. J. Zeigmeier, Di- 
| rector of Fleet Training. 

The standing of the light cruisers in 
torpedo performances for the gunnery 
year 1926-27 was announced as follows: 

1, “*Omaha”; 2, “Concord”; 3, “Cincin- 
nati’; 4, “Milwaukee”; 5, “Raleigh”; 6, 
“Marblehead”; 7, “Detroit”; 8, “Rich- 
mond’’; 9, “Trenton.” 

The following is the standing of the 
|; light cruisers in gunnery for the year 
| 1926-27: 1, “Omaha”; 2, “Concord”; 3, 

“Detroit”; 4, “Richmond”; 5, “Trenton”; 

6, ““Cimncinnati”; 7, “Raleigh”; 8, “Mar- | 

blehead.” 


License on Radio Imports 
Removed by Hungary | 


The Hungarian Government has re- 
cently removed the license requirement 
in the importation of radio apparatus, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
June 20 on the basis of a report from 
the office of the commercial attache at 
Vienna: ° 

The announcement, 
lows: 

A recent order of the Hungarian 
Ministry of Commerce permits the im- 
| portation of both receiving and sending 
| apparatus without an import license. 
There is still in force the regulation re- 
stricting the use of such apparatus to 
holders of special permits issued by the 
Ministry of Commerce, 


in full text, fol- 





a 
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American Proposals as Submitted 
For Limitation of Naval Armament 


Memorandum Circulated at the Opening Session of the Conference for the 


Further Limitation of Naval Armament 


at Geneva, June 20, 1927, Containing 


Technical Details of the American Proposals as made public at the Department of 


State: . 


OUTLINE OF AMERICAN PROPOSALS. 

1. The proposed new treaty to supplement the Washington Treaty should be 
conterminous with it and contain provisi¢ns for extension or modification similar 
to those of the Washington Treaty. It might be desirable to provide for the pos- 
sibility of feconsideration in the event that the references of national security of 
any contracting powers in respect of naval defense or in the opinion of that power 
materially affected by any change of circumstances. 

2. Provisions for the limitation of auxiliary naval armament should be by 


classes of vessels as follows: 
(a) The cruiser class; 
(b) The destroyer class; 
(c) The submarine class; 


(d) An exempt class not subject to a limitation. 


3. Limitation by total tonnage in each 


ofthe several classes should be modified 


as necessary to provide for transition from the status quo to the final tonnages in 


each of the several classes. 


4. The United States, while suggesting tonnage limitations at various classes, 
will accept as low a total tonnage limitation in each of the several classes of 
auxiliary vessels, on the basis of the principles of the Washington Treaty ratio as 


the British Empire and Japan will accept. 


DEFINITIONS. 

The Cruiser Class shall include all surface, naval combatant vessels which are 
of standard displacement of more than 3,000 tons and not exceeding 10,000 tons 
and not carrying guns exceeding eight inches in calibre. 

The Destroyer Class shall include all surface, naval combatant vessels, of 
standard displacement of 600 tons and mot more than 3,000 tons, which have a 


designated speed greater than 17 kpots. 


The Submarine Class shall include all vessels designed to operate below the 


surface of the sea. 


An Unrestricted Class to include vessels of limited combatant value. 


The 


technical definition of vessels to fall within such a class should be the subject of 


future agreement. 


REPLACEMENT. . 
The age limit for replacement in the several classes shall be as follows: 


1. Cruisers, 20 years. 
2. Destroyers, 15 to 17 years. 
3. Submarines, 12 to 13 years. 
PROPOSALS FOR TONNAGE 
Cruiser Classes: 
For the United States ............ 
For the British Empire ...... qvishd ex 
FOF JAPOth iccsc sce c cccciecevecevese 
Destroyer Classes: 
For the United States ...........+06- 
For the British Empire ...........+.+ 
For Japan ee weeene TS 
Submarine Class: 
For the United States ........sseeee ee 


For the British Empire ebeibeteristies beens 


For Japan ....... 


In order to provide for the transition from the status 
| definitive tonnage limitation in the cruiser and destroyer classes, it is suggested that 


LIMITATION BY CLASSES. 


250,000 to 
250,000 to 
150,000 to 


300,000 
300,000 
180,000 


tons 
tons 
tons 


200,000 to 
200,000 to 
120,000 to 


250,000 
250,000 
150,000 


tons 
tons 
tons 


60,000 to 
60,000 to 90,000 tons 
‘ ss... 036,000 to 54,000 tons 
quo to the proposed 


90,000 tons 


during transition period existing cruiser and destroyer tonnage be considered to- 
gether and that the tonnagc to be screpped be the excess over the combined cruiser 
and destroyer tonnage limitations. Replacement in each class should, however, only 
be permitted within the allowed maximum tonnage of that class. As applied to 
cruisers on the basis of a total tonnage of 300,000 tons and to destroyers on the 
basis of a total tonnage of 250,000 tons, the proposal would work out as indicated 


below. 


A. The total combined tonnage of both cruiser and destroyer classes of vessels 


of all ages shall not exceed at any time: 


For the United States ............++- Tr 


For the British Empire .........-- 
For Japan ..... 
B. The total ton 


ee emer eeeeetreeeeeee 


. 550,000 tons 
.... 550,000 tons 
330,000 tons 


nage of the cruiser class, less than 20 years old from date of 


completion, shall not be augmented so as to exceed: 


For the United States ..........-+- 
For the British Empire ........... 
For Japan ....-.- 


C. The total tonnage of the destroyer class, less than 15 years old from 


tons 
tons. 
tons 
date 


300,000 
+++» 300,000 
a iew.:0 3656 LOOOOe 


of completion, shall not be augmented so as to exceed: 


For the:United’ States 
For the British Empire ... 
For Japan .... 
D. All excess 
destroyer classes 


in. the allowed ‘combined tonnages of vessels of the cruiser and 
now existing shall be scrapped. The choice of vessels to be 


250,000 
eee ccccess 200,000 
eeeeees 150,000 


tons 
tons 
tons 


ee 


eco eeeee 


ed shall be made by the Power whose vessels are to be scrapped. Within 
the allowed tonnages no vessel scrapped shall be replaced until the date when she 


would have reached the age limit of her class. 


Road in Park Opened Thanks Expressed to Navy 


Despite Snow Slides 


Pass Over Rocky Mountains 
Reported in Condition for 
Automobile Traffic. 


Opening of the Fall River Road. to 
tourist traffic in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park on scheduled date in the face 
of handicaps growing out of snow slides, 
was reported in a statement just issued 
by the Department of the Interior. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Fall River Road, in the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Colorado, 
opened on June 15, according to sched- 
ule. 

This road, in crossing the park, passes 
over the Rockies, reaching an elevation 
of 11,797 feet at the Fall River Pass. 
Here there is perpetual snow, and the 
problem of clearing the road at this 
point by Jurie 15 is always a serious one. 

This year’s work with the steam 
shovel was started on May 2, on the east 
side of the pass. Serious snow slides 
added to the difficulties of breaking 
through, but the shovel had removed 
these by the middle of May. Toward 
the end of the month it became evident 
that the snow crew then at work would 
not be abie to open the road on schedule, 
and a double shift of men was employed, 
keeping the steam shovel in operation 
from 4 o'clock in the morning until 8 at 
night. Thus the pass was opened on 
time, and private automobiles and mo- 
torbuses are now crossing the park. 


Hygiene Is Discussed 
By Health Officers 


Sanitary Conference Is Held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 


14, LS and 16. 


Milk supervision, sanitation of sum- 
mer resorts, toxin-antitoxin, scarlet 
fever vaccine and serum, venereal dis- 
ease prevention amd compensation of 
local health officers were subjects dis- 
cussed at the Sanitary Conference of 
County and local health officers of Min- 
nesota, held at Minneapolis, June 14, 
15 and 16, it was announced orally at 
the Public Health Service, June 20, by 
the Assistant Surgent General, C. C. 
Pierce. 

The conference, called by Dr. A. J- 
Chesley, State Health officer of Min- 
nesota, was held jointly with that of 
the annual sessions of the League of 
Minnesota municipalities. 

Dr. Thomas Parren, Assistant Sur- 


/ 


By Col. C. A. Lindbergh 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh has ad- 
dressed a letter of thanks to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, 
thanking him for the courtesy extended 
by the Navy. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

“My dear Secretary Wilbur: 

“I wish to thank you very much for 
the courtesy extended to me by the 
United States Navy. 

“I can assure you that it was duly ap- 
preciated. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH. 


Forest Fires Menace 
Reindeer Industry 


Campers and Prospectors Said 
to Be to Blame for Burning 
Feeding Grounds. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

range areas are frequently found. The 
fires are often set by prospectors to clear 
off the vegetation and expose underlying 
ground and rock, and many are caused 
by carelessness im leaving camp fires or 
by tossing away lighted matches’ or 
cigarets. 

In the northern and western part of 
the Territory are vast areas of grazing 
land of luxuriant forage especially suited 
to the raising of reindeer. A part of 
this area is now so used, the present 
herds totaling approximately 400,000 
head. Expansion of the industry in the 
future will greatly increase this num- 
ber. Such an increase, however, it is 
declared, is dependent upon the continued 
maintenance of the present forage crop. 
Lichens are especially important to the 
reindeer, as comprising the principal 
winter forage, amd the damage to lichen 
range from fire is particularly serious. 
The surface virgin soil of Alaska is 
mainly covered with a layer of vegetable 
matter called raw humus, which the fires 
completely destroy. The effect of fires 
is evident for a long period of years. 
Even under favorable conditions it may 
take 25 or more years for a renewal of 
the lichen crop so necessary for main- 
tenance of the reindeer herds. 


geon General of the Public Health 
Service, in charge of the division of 
venereal diseases, on June 16,  ad- 
dressed the conference on “what to do 
in venereal disease work on $17,500 
a year.” This amount of money, he 
pointed out, was the extent of the Fed- 
eral appropriation for venereal disease 
control, 








AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ON ty ARE PresentepD HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WiTHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Jeffersonian Standards Basis of Education 
In United States, Says Senator Copeland » 


Third President Living Force in American Development, 
He Declares in Speech at Allegheny College. 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, in an address at the unveiling of 
the Thomas Jefferson memorial tablet, 
a gift of the class of 1927, at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa, June’ 20, dis- 
cussed the human side of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and pictured him as a student, a 
thinker and a_ lover ‘of mankind, out- 
standing among the founders of the Re- 
public as a factor in America’s national 
life. 

He said Jeffersonian doctrines are 
fought over today “just as if he were 
a living Americai statesman.”” Education 
in the United States, he declares, is to- 
day based on Jeffersonian standards. 

The full text of his address follows: 

Some men who are famous in their 
day and generation are forgotten by pos- 
terity. Their activities create commo- 
tion at the time, but what they did, or 
tried to do, is quickly forgotten. 

Why is this? AsI see it, it is because 
such men are seeking popular acclaim 
for selfish reasons. Their own imme- 
diate political advancement is the one 
and real aym of their lives. They are 
opportionists. 


Real Statesmen Seek 
Verdict of History 


Real statesmen, honest publicists, are 
seeking the favorable verdict of history. 
They strive to win lasting fame—if they 
are seeking fame, which is doubtful— 
by winning the approval of posterity. 

Men of this type are more than likely 
to be unpopular most of their living days. 
It is necessary for them to oppose the 
temporary, even though clamorous, de- 
mands of the populace. 

They see many times that what the 
“people” appear to want is a passing 
desire based on unreasonable and im- 
proper grounds. It is like the roar of 
a child for sweetmeats. 

It takes bravery for a man in political 
life to oppose the insistent demands of 
any large number of his constitutents. 
To stand for what he believes to bea 
principle, to maintain his position in 
spite of the solicitations of friends and 
the threats of foes, requires exceptional 
qualities of brain and soul. 

Perhaps no, modern character is more 
in evidence among the men who have 
possessed these traits than Woodrow 
Wilson. He gave his very life in his ef- 
forts to convert his countrymen to views 
which he undoubtedly believed were the 
ones history would ratify. 

Wilson fought for the favorable 
verdict of posterity. Whether he will 
achieve it only history can determine. 

Thomas Jefferson was a man of this 
type. He was a student, a thinker, a 
lover of mankind. For what he believed 
to be the good of his fellow men he 
formulated certain theories. 

For these he stood valiantly and un- 
compromisingly. No matter what might 
be the effect upon his own fortune, these 
. the principles for which he would 
ie. 

The thunders of his denunciations 
against special privilege still reverberate, 
In consequence, Jefferson seems a living 
person, even yet making his attacks 
against centralized power. This man 
stands out among the founders of the 
Republie as one who continues to be a 
factor in our national life. 


Jeffersoniare Doctrines 
Sill Living Force 


Washington and Hamilton, Madison 
and Franklin—these great heroes of ours 
have their monuments and their estab- 
lished places in history. But Jefferson’s 
place is not yet fixed. 

He is too much alive to be held in one 
spot. History is not prepared to make a 
final appraisal of the ultimate valuation 
it must place upon his enormously rich 
intellectual and political estate. 

The doctrines of Thomas Jefferson are 
fought over, praised and condemned, ex- 
alted and belittled, just as if he were a 


living American statesman. His advo- 
cates are as vocal and his opponents as 
bitter as if he were alive at Monticello 
and a candidate for the Presidency of 
these United States. 

Mr. Jefferson died a century ago. In 
some respects that period may be 
counted as very brief. In others it is a 
long, long time. 

It is extremely difficult to understand 
the human qualities of a man who died a 
hundred years ago. How much do you 
know about your’ great-grandfather? 
You know his name and the name of his 
wifey and when they were married. 

You know that he served with Gates 
at Saratoga. You know where he is 
buried. But how much do you know of 
his outlook on life, about his attitude 
toward human things, and his real true 
self ? 

We know a lot about the founders of 
the Republic. We think we know all 
about George Washington, John Adams, 
James Madison, and James Monroe. But 
what do we really know about their 
human impulses? 

There seemed to be almost an obses- 
sion on the part of the founders to leave 
to posterity only a knowledge of the « 
ponderous, statemanlike, and intellectual 
qualities they possessed. With a fing,- 
toothed comb, apparently, they went. ov 
their papers and destroyed everything 
that was intimate and intensely human, 

It is particularly true of Thomas Jef- 
ferson that he screened from posterity 
any view of the inner man. He was the 
most prolific writer of his period. 

In a communication to Adams he spoke 
of a “persecution of letters, of which 
every mail brings a fresh load.” To 
these, he said, “courtesy requires an- 
swers.” There are known to be upwards 
of 26,000 letters to which he had sent 
replies. 

But how formal are these letters of 
Jefferson: He addresses one intimate 
friend as “My Dear Mr. Monroe,” and 
another, “My Dear Sir.” 

There is never a descent from his 
heights of intellectual dignity. He is al- 
ways the formal gentleman sending out 
formal notes and statesmanlike com- 
munications. 


Family Life Discloses 


Human Side of Statesman 

But there is a human side to Thomas 
Jefferson. We know that from the letters 
of his children and friends who visited 
Monticello. We know how he was adored 
by his servants and how enthusiastic 
they were always when he returned to 
his mountain. 

There is a record that they took the 
horses from the coach and dragged it up 
the hill, overjoyed at the return of the 
master. There is no question of his 
kindliness of heart. 

To my mind, the surest evidence of 
the humanity of Jefferson is shown } 
the directions left for the epitaph tl v " 
inscribed upon his gravestone. In his 
desk was found a paper containing a 
drawing of the simple: monument he de- 
sired placed over his grave. 

Into the stone were to be engraved— 
“and not a word more” was the com- 
mand—this sentence, descriptive of what 
Jefferson believed to be his great 
achievements.” 

(Senator Copeland here quoted the 
epitaph, which reads: “Here was buried 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom, and the Father of the University 
of Virginia.”) 

ft seems almost like treason for an 
American to say that anything could 
rival in importance the Declaration of 
Independence. That great document of 
human freedom will be held dear to 
lovers of liberty so long as the world 
endures. 

To be continued in the issue of 

June 22. 
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AvutTHonizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLIsHED WitHOUT COMMENT 


Special Teachers 
Employed to Visit 


Students in Home 


Several City Systems Said 
to Be Using Plan With 


Considerable Success. 
Growth Attests Value 


Instruction Is Often Given Chil- 
dren Temporarily or Per- 
manently Absent. 


Employment of visiting teachers in 
order to find out why the school sys- 
tem does not function effectively for 
certain children, is spreading through 
the cities of the United States, says the 
Chief of the City School Division, W. 


S. Deffenbaugh, in a statement made | 


public by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, on June 20. 


The visiting teacher, Mr. Deffenbaugh | 


points out, offers an opportunity to 
study and understand the child, and not 
merely as he is seen in the five hours 
a day in which he is under the teacher’s 
eye. Thereby, he says, the making of 
adjusements between the child and the 
school is facilitated. 


Mr. Deffenbaugh quotes a justice of | 


Prohibition Officers 


court if they were not assisted by visit- | 


the children’s court of New York to 
the effect that many children would find 
their way annually into the children’s 


ing teachers at critical times. 
Visiting Teachers Employed. 
The full text of the 
lows: 
In order to find out why the school 


does not function effectively for certain | 


children, many city school systems are 
employing visiting teachers. 

The office of such teacher is to 
the cause of maladjustments, 
they be in the school, 
neighborhood, or in the 


the home, 
children them- 


selves—in other words, the whole child | 


must be understood, and not merely the 
five hours a day in which he is under 


the teacher’s eye—and when the malad- | 


justments have been found, it is the of- 
fice of such teacher to endeavor to effect 
a@ cure. 


The cases coming within the jurisdic. | 


tion of the visiting teacher, to be more 
exact, are maladjustments in scholar- 
ship, involving subnormality, retardation, 
precocity; adverse home 


misconduct, in and out of school; and 
irregular attendance. 

In, some cities, as Pasadena, Calif., 
visiting teachers are sent to children who 


are temporarily confined to their homes | 


by reason of illness, so as to enable them 
to keep pace with their classes; also to 
those who are permanently removed 
from school, so that they may receive 
instruction. Every school day the visit- 
mg teacher is busy from six to eight 
ours visiting the homes of the smaller 
children, and every other day she visits 
the homes of the older children, hearing 
and outlining their lessons. In like man- 
ner Holyoke, Mass., is also undertaking 
the education of children who cannot be 
transported to schdéol. 
Value Attested By Growth, 


ment is attested by its growth. 
adopted into the school system of New 
York, Boston and Hartford, Conn., in 
1906-7, at the present time 74 cities re- 
port visiting teachers, many of which 
cities have from 15 to 20 such teachers 
each, 

Among the cities emphasizing this 
activity may be mentioned Boston, Mass.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York 
City and Rochester, N. Y. 


The staff of the visiting-teacher de- | tor there is an assistant administrator 


partment of Rochester numbers. 16—the 
director, 13 visiting teachers, ~a court 
representative, and a field worker for the 
Children’s Memorial Scholarship Fund. 


recently established a visiting teacher's 


bureau as a part of the administrative | tion are given by the Civil Service Com- 


department, with five teachers for the 
grade schools and two for the high 
schools. This number will be increased 
as the system becomes effective. 
York City employs 22 


ries are paid wholly from public funds) 


In 20 of these cities, it should be ex- | 
sponsored | 
by. the national committee on visiting | 


teachers of New York City, which’ paid | of the securing of evidence, investigating 


plained, the movement was 


two-thirds of their salaries for a stated 
timg;. then, when the value of the work 


had® been fully demonstrated, it was | 
taken over by the boards of education | 
and the teachers were paid from public | 


funds. 
National Committee Cooperates. 
At the present time the national com- 
mittee on visiting teachers is cooperat- 


ing with six cities, and is paying two- | 


thirds of their visiting teachers’ sala- 
ries; in the remaining cities the salares 
are paid wholly or in part from private 
funds of other organizations. 


As further proof of the value of this | ? 
| class teacher more sympathy with the 


movement the following quotations of 
city school officials and others are given: 

“Is as necessary to the school as the 
nurse or the doctor, the truant officer, 
the regular teacher. The work of the 
nurse and the truant officer is largely 
corrective; the work of the visiting 
teacher is essentially preventive.” 

“If I as principal were asked to give 
up one of my assistants or the visiting 
teacher, I should say: ‘Take the assistant 
but leave the visiting teacher.’ She alone 
is able to care for the well-being—call 
it spiritual well-being if you will—of 
those \children who need sympathetic 
guidance over the hard places in their 
young lives when there seems no one 
else quite ready to lend a hand.’ 

“She has distinctly lessened the num- 
ber of disciplinary cases * * * has 
lessened tardiness * * * is a valu- 
able agent in selling the school to \pa- 
trons * * —™*= cooperates with the 
school nurse * * ™* finally, is the 
agent who interprets the school to the 
home and the home to the school. 

“She has secured regular attendance 
on the part of the truants * * * has 


statement fol- | 


find | 
whether | 
the | 


conditions— | 
poverty, neglect, improper guardianship; | 
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Hearings to Be Asked 


‘Ake PRESENTED HEREIN, 
BY THE UNITED 


by Mr. H uddleston 
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High Commissioner 


On Bill for Railroad Consolidation To Turkey tticen 


to them of extraordinary franchises and 
powers. 
Would Restrict Charters. 

“If we are to grant Federal charters 
to railroad corporations, we should sur- 
round the grant with such restrictions 
and limitations as an intelligent State 
legislature would provide for similar sit- 
uations. 


Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
a rate high enough to yield to railroads 
by grants a net adequate return of 5% 
Laer cent on valuation. f 
“The operating officials of the rail- 
roads are not the ones who are urging 
this railway consolidation legislation. 


their game. 

“The passage of the bill, in my opin- 
ion, would mean an orgy of stock specu- 
lation. 
pated, which is the explanation of the 
substantial increase of prices of the rail- 


should inform itself regarding the effect 
of the proposed 
rather complex in its phraseology. 
“The people should ascertain what can 
be done in the matter and there phould 
| be organized effort to defeat the bill or 





Must Be Experienced 


- 


Requirements Set Forth for 
Candidates to Posts as 
Administrators. 





A minimum of six years’ experience, | : : : 7 
| that connections will be made with lines 


“involving the administration of large- 
| scale operations,” will be required of ap- 
| plicants for the position of Federal Pro- 


created Bureau of Prohibition, Depart- 
Commission announced on June 20. 
The Commission’s statement, made in 


connection with the rejection of the ap- 


explained that-no exception 
made to the six-year rule and that Mr. 


that had been disapproved because the 
minimum experience requirement had 





| of a considerable force of 


| plicants failed to meet this 


not been met. 
The full text 
statement follows: 


of the Commission’s 


In connection with its disapproval of | 
| the application of Roscoe C. Harper, of | 


Buffalo, N. Y., for the position of pro- 
hibition administrator under the Bureau 
of Prohibition, the United States Civil 
Service Commission makes the following 
statement: 

“Mr. Harper’s application and those 
of a number of other applicants for posi- 
tions of prohibition administrators and 
other positions under the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition were disapproved because they 
failed to meet the minimum experience 


| requirements for the positions applied 
| for. 

The value of the visiting-teacher move- | 
First | 


“For positions of prohibition adminis- 
trators the minimum requirement, as set 
forth in the examination announcement, 
is six years’ experience in executive posi- 
tions involving the administration of 
large-scale operations and the handling 
subordinates. 
of other ap- 
minimum re- 


Mr. Harper and a number 


quirement. 





“Under the organization of the Bureau 


| of Prohibition there are 24 prohibition 


administrators. Under each administra- 


for enforcement work and an assistant 


| administrator for permissive work, be- 


sides a large number of subordinate em- 


: | ployes. 
In Dayton, Ohio, the school board has | 


All applicants for examinations for 
positions under the Bureau of Prohibi- 


mission opportunity to be considered for 





New | 
visiting teachers. | 

In 61 of the 74 cities reporting the | 
employment of such teachers their sala- | 


| and 


lower grades of positions if they fail to 
meet the requirements of the pesitions 
for which they apply. 

The duties of a prohibition adminis- 


trator are, under general administrative | 


direction, to have charge of the carrying 
out of the National Prohibition Act in 
one of the prohibition districts. This 
work involves direction and supervision 


violations, making arrests and seizures 
reporting thereon to the United 
States attorneys, and the issuing or 
withholding of permits. 

The requirement of a minimum of six 
years’ experience of the kind specified 
was made by agreement between the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
and the Bureau of Prohibition before 
the examination announcement was 
sued, and of course no exceptions have 
been or will be made in individual cases. 


is- 


explained why children were unable to 
keep up with their work, has given the 


difficulties of the pupils * * * has 
| brought assistance to children and 
mothers in need, many of whom would 





| not ask, or did not know how to ask, for 
| badly needed help. 
Judge Approves Movement. 


The presiding justice of the children’s | 


court of New York says: 
| “Many children would find their way 
annually into the children’s court if they 
were not assisted by a visiting teacher 
at the critical moment in their lives 
when the sinister influences of their en- 
vironment begin to destroy what the 


schools are endeavoring to build up. The 


most effective treatment of delinquency 
and crime is their prevention. It saves 
| human misery and taxpayers’ dollars. 
“Tf the full significance of the visiting 
teacher’s work as a factor in preventing 
social wreckage _and in building good 
citizenship, particularly in the adolescent 
period of our school children’s lives, were 
understood, I believe that the Board cf 
Education would provide a_ visiting 
teacher for every school in the city as 
a measure of economy.” 


“The rule of rate-making requires the | 


Those back of it are the great financial | 
interests using the railroads as pawns ia 


The effect of it is already antici- 


road stocks for several years. The public | 
legislation, which is | 


| Line Being Extended With 


hibition Administrator under the newly- | 


| ment of the Treasury, the Civil Service | 


plication of Roscoe C. Harper, of Buffalo, | 
would be | 


Harper’s application was one of many | 











Representative From Alabama Says Measure W ould Vio- 
late Constitutions of Several States. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


at least to mitigate some of its objec- 
tionable features. Only an aroused pub- 
lic opinion can defeat action on objec- 
tionable legislation. 

“The- Transportation Act was passed 
without the public having any real 
knowledge of its terms and its effects. 
I venture to say that nine-tenths of the 
members of Congress were in a state of 
blissful ignorance with respect to that 
Transportation Act and only a few really 
understood it. The public ought to know 
that this new consolidation bill is a meas- 
ure comparable in importance to the 
Transportation Act and that-it may pro- 
duce consequences that would take 100 
years to get out from under. 

Representative Parker's detailed 
of the bill 
was printed in the issues of March 
7 and 9. 


explanatory statement 


Mexico City-Tampico 


Telephone Installed 


Aim of Connecting With 
United States. 


Telephone communication between 
Mexico City and Tampico, Mexico, was 
inaugurated on April 21, states °C. W. 
Lewis, American Consul at Mexico City 
in a report made public on June 20 by 
the Department of Commerce through 
its Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


This service was installed by the Mexi- | 


can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and it is said that the line is being ex- 
tended as rapidly as possible to Mon- 
terey. It is anticipated, the consul states, 


of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company by August 1, thus mak- 
ing available telephone communication 
with points in the United States. 


2 .¢ 
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Resignation Is Accepted; Be- 
comes Commander-in-Chief 
of Asiatic Fleet. 


at ° ™~ or 
Effective’ on June 25 


Secretary to Mr. Coolidge 
Makes Public Exchange of 
Correspondence. 


Executive Offices, Rapid City, S. Dak., 
June 20.—Acceptance of the resignation 
of Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, as 
American High Commissioner in Turkey 
was announced here today at the execu- 
tive offices by the 
President, Everett Sanders. Admiral 
Bristol’s resignation from the Turkish 
post will take effect June 25. 
cently was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Asiatic fleet. 

The exchange correspondence be- 
tween President Coolidge and Admira! 
Bristol, as made .public, follows: 

“My dear Mr. President: In 


Secretary to the 


Praise by President 


of 


view of 


my appointment as Commander-in-Chief | 
of the Asiatic fleet, I hereby tender my | 


resignation as High Commissioner in 
Turkey to take effect, 
June 25. 

“It has been a great honor to repre- 
sent you and your predecessors and [| 
deeply appreciate the confidence which 
has been placed in me. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“MARK L. BRISTOL.” 

“My dear Admiral Bristol: It is with 
sincere regret that I accept your resig- 
nation as High Commissioner in Turkey. 
For more than eight years you have 
been an Ambassador in all but name and 
an Ambassador, moreover, charged with 
The success which you have achieved, 
the position which you have secured for 
the United States in Turkey has been 





macy. In the name of 


| down 


He re- | 





if convenient, on | 


duties of unusual difficulty and delicacy. | 





notable in the annals of American diplo- | 
the United States | 


a 


—— 
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Is Conferred Upon Col. C. A. Lindbergh 


Barriers to Use of Equipment by Nonwearers of Uniform 
Cast Down, Says Secretary for Aeronautics. 


The Department of the Navy, through 
its Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, 
Edward P. Warner, has given to Col, 
Charles A. Lindbergh permission to use 
Naval service equipment in any manner 
he desires. Commanding officers of naval 
units have been authorized to place avia- 
tion equipment at the disposal of the 
trans-Atlantic aviator, it was announced 
June 20, in a Departmental statement. 

In a letter to the aviator, Mr. Warner 
stated that the department of the Navy, 
im “seeking for an expression of our 
gratification” for Colonel Lindbergh’s 
successful flight, had elected “to cast 
for the first time the barriers 
which have stood in the way of regular 
operation of service aircraft by non- 
wearers of the naval uniform.” 
tificate authorizing Colonel 
operation of naval craft 
with the letter. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Permission to use naval service 
ation equipment either for local or cross 


was 


country flying has been granted Colonel | 
Lindbergh, and commanding | 


Charles A. 
officers of all naval units have been au- 
thorized to place aviation equipment at 
his disposal, if he desires. to use it. 

Assistant Secretary for 
ing letter to Colonel Lindbergh: 

“The Navy has felt a particular pride 
in the accomplishment by an American 
of an exploit so notable as yours. 

“Seeking for an expression 
gratification that 
made and that you should have made it, 


of 


an expression which should be unique fo | 


the Navy and characterisiically aefo- 

autical in its nature, we have elected to 
cast down for the first time the barriers 
which have stood in the. way of regular 


Government and in my.own name I thank | 
and I wish you 


you for your services 
every success in the new and important 
duties upon which you are about to en- 
ter as Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic 
fleet. 

“Very truly yours, 


“CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 


| operation of service .aircraft by non- 
| wearers of the naval uniform. 
“T take pleasure in enclosing the cer- 
| tificate authorizing your operation of 
| naval aircraft and in expressing the 
hopes that you will avail yourself of the 
opportunity when you find time 
do so.” 

The certificate follows: 

“The Navy Department, 
its appreciation of the longest over-sea 
flight ever made, invites Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh to make use of naval air- 
planes of the United States. 
manding officers of all naval units are 
hereby authorized to place service equip- 





A cer- | 
Lindbergh’s | 
enclosed | 


avi- | 


Aeronautics, | 
Edward P. Warner, has sent the follow- 


our | 
the flight should be | 


| ment at his disposal either for local or 


cross-country flying. 
“T, DOULAS ROBINSON, 
“Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
“EDWARD P. WARNER, 
“Assistant Secretary of 
Navy for Aeronautics.” 


the 


Terminal Company 


Property Owned by Washing- 
ton Concern Placed at 


$12,016,731. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on June 20 made public its tentative val- | 


uation report on the property of the 
Washington (D. C.) Terminal Company, 
finding the final value for rate-making 


| purposes of the property both owned and | 
| used for common carrier purposes to be 


$11,525,000 as of June 30, 1915. 


The value of the total owned property | 
was placed at $12,016,731 but property 


valued at $491,731 was leased 
roads and express companies. 


to rail- 
The com- 


pany had an outstanding capitalization | 


as of valuation date of $16,252,000. The 
original cost of valuation to date of the 
common-carrier property, according to 


to | 


expressing | 


The com- | 





‘“‘Los Angeles”’ Will Be # 
Used on Longer Flights 


The Navy dirigible “Los * Angeles,” 
which now is undergoing a month's 
period of overhaul at her base at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., for the primary purpose of 
repurifying her helium, will be used on 
longer flights in the future, ‘the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, an- 
nounced orally June 20, 

The dirigible, which under the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles of 1919, can 
be used only as a commercial ship, has 
been employed as a training craft for 
lighter-than-air craft development of the 
Navy. Just what flights the “Los 
Angeles” would be called upon to make 
has not as yet been determined, the Sec- 
retary said. 

The possibility of a Lakehurst, N. J4 to 
Honolulu, Hawaii, flight was discussed 
orally by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, Edward P. War- 
ner. : 

A mooring mast has been provided 
especially for the “Los Angeles” and 
other lighter-than-air crafts at Honolulu, 
he stated, and a crew to handle the vessel 
is maintained there. 

This flight, if ultimately decided upon 
by the Navy, would be of approximately 


| 6,000 miles, it was stated at the Depart- 


ment. The distance from Lakehurst to 


| Honolulu is approximately 5,400 miles, 


In Capital Evaluated 


| Fort Worth, Tex., and San Diego, Calif., 


but the course that would be selected for 
such a trip probably would be by way of 
where mooring masts have been con- 
structed. 


The Navy tender “Patoka,” which also 


| is equipped with a mooring mast, Secre- 
| tary Wilbur said, has been successful in 
| its mooring tests with the Los Angeles. 


In the event the “Los Angeles” 
should make the Honolulu hop, the 
“Patoka” in the opinion of naval offi- 
cials, would be used to follow her course 
across the Pacific. 

The ‘“‘Los Angeles,” which was built in 
Frederickshafen, Germany, for the navy, 
made the trip across the Atlantic to 
Lakehurst, N. J., a distance of 5,081 
miles, navy records show. 


” 


009, comprising approximately $15,298,- 
839 of recorded money outlay, less 
$3,000,000 contributed by the United 
States Government, plus $37,170 of dis- 


| count on funded debt applicable to the 


| the report, was “approximately $12,336,- | construction period.” 
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A popularity that only 


better taste can explain_ 


N the whole tobacco world 

there’s no taste that ¢an com- 

pare with the delicate richness of 
fine cigarette tobaccos. 


And for the full development 
of this taste, there is no cigarette 


like Chesterfield. 


Here, and here alone, do men 
find the world’s finest cigarette 
tobaccos blended to yield every 
last bit of taste and character. 


Pure natural tobacco taste— 
that’s reason enough for Chester- 
field’s popularity. 


~ pure natural tobacco taste - that’ it / 


(Chesterfield 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS. ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeReIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAtty. 


Army Recruits of Noncombatant 
Units to Have Basic Training 


‘Centralization of Government 
Criticized by Senator James Reed 


- Tells Tennessee Bar Association Federal Sur- 
veillance Extends From “Rearing of Babies 
to Massing of Armies.” 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 


feos vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 


War Department Issues General Order Gov- 
erning Subjects to Be Required 
in the Service. 


Senator James Reed (Dem.), of 
Missouri, in an address delivered on 
June 18 to the Tennessee Bar Asso- 
ciatioew, meeting in Johnson City, 
Tenn., declared the Federal Govern- 
ment, through various legislative en- 

‘ actments was usurping the rights of 
the states in matters which he said 
should be left to the state to deal 
with. He also said that in “thou- 
sands of instances” men charged 
with the duty of defending and pre- 
serving the Constitution,” have 
sought by devious and dishonest 
means to defeat its plain intent. 
Publication of this address was be- 
gun in the issue of June 20. It con- 
cludes as follows: 

“Prohibition: Again, I do not propose 
to discuss the merits of prohibition. It 
may be conceded at the outset that the 
use of intoxicating liquors is a great 
evil. But, so is the commission of any 
‘other kind of crime. : 

“Murder, arson, and other heinous 
offenses are surely as much to be con- 
demned as the sale of a bottle of beer. 
Yet, as to these grosser and more 
frightful crimes, jurisdiction is left in 
the States whilst Congress is given 
jurisdiction over the lesser evil. ; 

“The logic of the situation is that if 
the Constitution ought to have been 
amended to punish the sale of liquor 
within the respective States, then a sim- 
ilar jurisdiction should be granted over 
every kind and character of crime. If 
that were done, there would, indeed, be 
little reason for continuing State Gov- 


ernments, for so much power would be | 


that the | ; : 
| gress may go In the matter of regulation | 


concentrated at Washington t 
tail might well go with the hide. 


“Indeed, we have already proceeded so | 


far that there is scarcely an activity 
of life from the rearing of babies to the 
massing of armies which is not now in 
some degree subject to the surveillance 
of Government officers, agents, spies and 
courts. If the march toward centraliza- 
tion be not soon arrested, State govern- 
ments might as well cease to exist, for 
all authority will have been assumed by 
the Federal agencies and_ tribunals. 
Courts and quasi-courts exist. with au- 
« thority to pry into the business and pri- 
vate affairs of institutions; to examine 
their books and papers, and to hale 
them to Washington for examination. 
The dockets of our Federal courts are 


‘crowded with cases hitherto cognizable | 


by State courts. 


Espionage Charged 
To Federal Officers 


“Federal officers by 
swarm over the country, assuming rights 
of espionage and arrest, which are re- 
pugnant to the genius of our Govern- 
ment, and offensive to our civilization. 

“A present-day visit to a Federal court 
closely resembles a sojourn in a police 
court in the early morning hours, when 
the bedraggled denizens of the street are 
herded for summary justice: 

“The Federal Government, originally 
intended to be of the greatest simplicity, 
has been by various processes, particu- 
larly these I have referred to, extended 
its jurisdiction in almost every direc- 
tion. Protagonists of 


ernment exceed 10,600 sections. The 
States have not been slow to follow the 
example. The State statutes approxi- 
mate 600,000 sections, occupying hun- 
dreds of huge tomes. 

“Commissions have been created with 
power to pass rules and regulations 

“which are in substance and effect laws, 
because their violation is frequently en- 
forced by heavy legal penalties. It would 
require a lifetime to read these various 
laws and 10 lifetimes to understand 
their provisions; and before the task 

.could be half completed, two-thirds of 
the laws would probably have been 
amended or supplanted by new ones. 

“Thousands upon thousands of printed 
volumes of the opinion of the courts con- 
struing these statutes crowd the shelves 
of great libraries. Into this mesh of 
half digested and frequently foolish legal 
. enactment the citizen is born. 

“The accouchment znd burial are like 
regulated by law. The theorv is that no 
human being has sense enough to regu- 
late his own conduct; to live his own 
life; to provide for his own wants; to 
rear his children, or to bury his dead; 
but that all wisdom is concentrated in 


certain legislative bodies composed of | 


, certain individuals who have sought and 

temporarily obtained office, and whose 
average intelligence is frequently less 
,than that of the communities from which 
they come. 

“The adherents of this philosophy re- 
gard every obstacle to the enactment 
into law of their pet theories as a bar to 
human progress. Accordingly, they treat 
the Constitution with contumely, and 
seek and employ artifice and circumven- 
tion to undermine its precepts. 

“The right of local self-government 
is absorbed to the State, and the pow- 
ers of the States in turn absorbed into 
the Federal Government, each step les- 
‘sening the rights of the individual to 
control himself or to compel public offi- 

‘ cers to truly represent his sentiments. 


; Statutory Regulation 


|. Attributed to Minorities 
‘ ‘But.a small portion of this vast mass 
‘ of statutory regulation has ever been de- 
manded or considered by the public. On 
the contrary, it almost invariably has 
been advanced by a small minority and 
‘enacted into law. by legislators who 
blindly responded to the insistent claims 
of agitators frequently ignorant and 
* usually extremists. As the Lilliputians 
wound an infinite number of almost in- 
» visible threads about the sleeping body 
of Gulliver so that upon awakening he 
*could move neither hand nor foot, so we 
have permitted the innumerable threads 
i of law to be spun about the form of Lib- 
‘erty until it lies prostrate and inert. To 
enforce these. inmmumerable statutes the 
“Federal Government employs something 





the thousands | 


centralization | 
have insisted upon the enactment of laws | 
until the statutes of the Federal Gov- | 


| and other | 
Referring to the oii land cases which | 
have been in the courts, he said: “The | 





over 600,000 men. The official list of the 
states is correspondingly great. 

“The spies, snoopers and regulators 
swarm over the land like the lice of 
“gypt and consume the substance of the 
people. Notwithstanding all this mass 
of legal enactment and hordes of offi- 
cials, the jails are filled. Crime is 
rampart. Open defiance and contempt 
of the law exists in the hearts of the 
people. We are making the law 
noxious. We are creating a spirit of 
resistance. 

“The So-Called Child Labor Amend- 
ment: One of the amendments recently 


proposed and still befcre the legislatures | 


of the several States for ratification. It 


is mis-named “The Child Labor Amend- 


ment.” 
Says Law Would 


Affect 40,000,000 


ob- | 


“The language of the amendment is, | 


| ‘Congress shall have power to limit, reg- 





ulate and prohibit the labor of persons | 


under 18 years of age.’ Confer 


that | 


power upon Congress, and no man can | 
guarantee that the right to prohibit | 


labor will not be exercised; that the 
farmer will not be forbidden to employ 


his son about the ordinary avocation of | 


| the farm; that an effort will not be made 


to limit those who can labor in order to | 


increase the wages of those who belong 
to some organized movement interested 
in cutting down the number of hands 
that can be employed. If enacted, it will 
immediately affect 
population. 

The unreasonable extent to which Con- 


is abundantly illustrated by the recent 
Breweries case, to which I have referred. 

“T call upon the members of this as- 
sociation to study this problem, and to 
earnestly protest against a ratification 
of this abominable amendment. It has 
happily been rejected by many States. 
It should be repudiated by all. The 
parent has a natural right to direct his 
son. And, I unqualifiedly and _hesi- 
tatingly say that 90 per cent of the 
boys of the country who have not been 
taught to labor before they are 18 years 
of age become worthless citizens. The 


men who have succeeded—the men who | 


have achieved—are those who have 


learned the ways of industry in their | 
If this amendment can be justi- | 


youth. 
fied, then we ought to go further, and 
give to Congress the right to regulate 
the labor of every human being. When 


we take that step, we will have trans- | 


formed the democracy of Washington 
and Jefferson into the socoalism of 
Lenine and Trotsky. Unless this move- 
ment is soon arrested, the liberties 
which we have so proudly boasted will 
only exist as memories of a glorious 
past. 


| Plea Made for Return 


To “Old Fundamentals’ 

“I appeal-for a return to the old funda- 
mentals: For a proper conception of the 
Constitution of the United States. For 


a reincarnation of the spirit of Liberty } 
which thrilled the soldiers of Washington | 


in the bloody charges of the Revolution, 


and inspired the pen of Thomas Jeffer- | 


son. I appeal for a rebirth of that 


knowledge of and respect for the Consti- | 
tution which the Fathers of the Republic | 


maintained. I appeal for the preserva- 


tion of those principles without which | 


liberty is dead, and government is 
tyranny. Departures from the funda- 
mentals established by the fathers are 
fraught with danger, should never be 


entered upon save for the gravest rea- | 
sons, and after the most mature con- ; 


sideration. 


“There can be no increase of Federal | 


power without a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the power of the States. 
tion of power of the States reduces the 


more, once a power is conferred upon and 


exercised by Congress it may stand as | 


the law even though obnoxious to a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States 
or a majority of the States, for the re- 


40,000,000 of our | 








Diminv- | 


| ability of the individual to protect him- 
self against aggression or wrong. Nay | 


peal of a law can be prevented by a ma- | 


posed of men who * * * 
ated by malice or controlled by selfish or 
sinister motives. 

“Concentration of authority invariably 


brings in its wake the twin evils, in- | 


competency and corruption. 


“This Government was established to | 


maintain the rights of men. It was not 


| established for the purpose of taking the 
wealth of one class of citizens and con- | 


ferring that wealth upon another class. 
Senator Reed referred to the Tilden 


case in 1876 and to changes of political | 
corruption in recent years with respect | 
to senatorial elections in Pennsylvania, | 
Montana, | 


Michigan, 
States. 


Illinois, Delaware, 


whole story has not been disclosed be- 
cause some of the witnesses have fled 
to Europe and avoided testifying.” 


He concluded: “No man of good judg- | 


ment proposes to make war upon hon- 
estly acquired wealth, but if this Gov- 
ernment is to be perpetuated, it must 
be a government of men and not a goy- 
ernment of money. Not one-tenth of the 
corruption has ever been exposed but a 
great or small corrupt use of money in 
elections will if persisted in, sap the very 
fundamentals of our Government and de- 
stroy the soul of America. No govern- 


ment based upon the will of people can | 


long exist unless that will is honestly 
and patriotically exercised. 

“My influence is extremely limited, but 
I propose to devote every energy of my 


body and soul to the task of driving the | 


bribe-giver and corruptionists from every 
office of honor, profit and trust.’ The 
natural habitat for rogues is in the 
county jails and penitentiaries. They do 
not belong in positions of authority.” 


| jority of one voice in either branch of | 
Congress and that majority may be com- | 
are actu- | 





present a dlear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
~-WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


being applied with good business 
sense and management. — 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921 1923— 


Ship Lines on Mississippi and Warrior Rivers 
Operated by Inland Waterways Corporation 


Topic 12—Shipping 


Fifth Article—Inland Waterways Corporation. 


In this series of articles presenting @ 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second. Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; and elev- 
enth, Science. The present group deuts with 
Federal activities in connection with Shipping. 


By Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, 


Chairman of Board, Inland Waterways Corporation. 


HE general policy of Congress in regard to 

transportation matters is contained in section 

500 of the Transportation Act, 1920, as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 

Congress to promote, encourage, and develop water 

transportation, service, and facilities in connection with 

the commerce of the United States, and to foster and 

preserve in full vigor both rail and water transporta- 
tion.” 


Under this policy, and the Act creating the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, it is manifestly the duty of 
this corporation, charged with all operations of Gov- 
ernment transportation facilities upon our navigable 
streams, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
clothed with the powers legally necessary to enforce 
this policy, to bring about such cooperation with rail 
and highway carriers that the final transportation 
cost to the consignor or consignee of freight over a 
joint rail-water route shall be less than the all-rail 
rate, and at the same time remunerative t« both par- 
ticipating carriers, i. e., rail and water cr highway 
and water. 

* * * 

The Inland Waterways Corporation is a great hold- 
ing company, the stockholders of which aré all the 
citizens of the United States, operating various sub- 
sidiary lines of towboats, barges, and terminal facili- 
ties known as the Upper Mississippi Division, the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service (composed of the Lower 
Mississippi Division and the Warrior River Division), 
and the Warrior River Terminal Company. 


The primary interest of these stockholders is 
whether or no the corporation is actually doing what 
it was intended to do, carrying out the policy of 
Congress enunciated above, in accordance with the 
authority granted in the Act creating the corporation. 
It is by a conception of the work of the corporation as 
a whole that a valuable knowledge of its functionings 
roay be obtained, not by an analysis of the functioning 
uf its separate members. 

*« * ® 


HE basic fact stands out that in 1900 common water 
carriage, as it formerly existed on the Mississippi 
River, had disappeared, its revival began in the 
twenties, and in 1926 more freight was transported 
upon the Mississippi River than ever before in its 
history. 


Whatever may have been the original intent of 
Congress in announcing its policy to “promote, en- 
courage, and develop waterway transportation * * * 
and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation,” there can be no doubt that in 
the enunciation of this policy (although, as events 
proved, it marked a turning point in transportation 
history) there was no long wail of protest from the 
railroads, which had undoubtedly destroyed inland 
waterway transportation. 

J 7. 7 


The facilities turned over by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration were operated by the Inland & Coastwise Rail- 
ways Service of the War Department until the creation 
cof the Inland Waterways Corporation, which corpora- 
tion, in addition to certain specified powers, has, by 
the Act creating it, “such powers as may be necessary 
or incidental to fullfil the purpose of its creation,” 
i. e., the fullfilment of the mandates of Congress con- 
tained in Sections 201 and 500 of the Transportation 
Act, 1920. 


In order to rebuild that which has been destroyed, 
and to make ft capable of resisting the same elements 
in the future, the character and strength of the de- 
stiuctive agency must be determined. Why had interior 
waterway transportation ceased to function? That 
could only be determined by trying to make it function 
again and bring out into the open those hidden causes 
that -had made it cease. This, it appears to me, must 
have been the underlying thought of Congress in 
e.unciating its policy and in its creation of an opera- 
ting agency. 

* * ” 

'TTHEREFORE this agency created by Congress, 
acting with the full advice and backing of 
responsible head, the Secretary of War, began a cam- 
paign of public education to bring home to the people 
of the United States their vital interest in this project. 


It first enunciated three principles upon which it 

bzsed its hopes of interesting the people at large. They 
, were as follows: 

1. There is not enough transportation presently 
available to meet the expanding needs of our com- 
merce, and it will cost the railroads $1,000,000,000 
a year for 10 years to put them in a condition to meet 
the needs 10 years hence, which will practically be 
double the needs of today. 


og * * 


2. Water-transportation facilities are presently 
available, are inherently cheaper than any other form, 
and if utilized in connection with rail and highway 
transportation there will result a net saving to the 
public and a living revenue to the participating 
cvrriers. 


3. Inasmuch as everyone in the United States 
has been taxed to create these navigable streams, there 


should be reflected to every consignee or consignor of 
freight in the United States some of the savings in- 
herent in water transportation. 

* ~ * 
OF the three methods of utilizing our rivers, by 
- private contract, and common carriers, the com- 
rion carrier is the one of greatest national importance. 
Therefore this corporation operates common carriers 
only. The basic conditions which had to be established 
to create successful common carriers, the establish- 
nient of each of which principles carried in itself 
probabilities of financial disaster to any private in- 
dividuals or firms, were as follows: 


(a) There must be a suitable navigable stream. 


(b) There must be specially designed boats for 
each stream. 


(c) There must be suitable terminals. 


(d) There must be balanced freight, up and down 
streath, and freight of varying revenue-producing 
quality. The basic cargo must be bulk, or large quanti- 
ties, but made profitable by the addition of packet 
freight. 

* ~ * 

(e) In order to extend the benefits of water trans- 
portation into the interior there must be cooperation 
between the rail and water carriers. 


(f) In order that rail and water carriers could 
offer a saving to those not fortunately located on the 
banks of the stream, the joint rail-water rate must 
Le cheaper than the all-rail rate, and the accruing 
revenue must be divided so that each participant in 
the joint service shall derive a living revenue, and it 
must be demonstrated by actual operations that such 
joint service helps the railroads and does not hurt 
them. 

* * * 

(‘VEN with these conditions in a fair way to be 

accomplished, the operation was so seriously 
hampered by the inability of its executives to plan 
ahead with any security that such plans could be 
made effective, their inability to inform the public 
reliably that the service offered would be durable and 
dependable, the reluctance of Congress to appropriate 
funds, the inability of the executives to use such funds 
when appropriated as an ordinary transportation 
agency would have to use them, that the project could 
rot possibly be carried to a successful termination, 
unless these handicaps could be removed. 


After very serious consideration Congress passed 
the act known as Public No. 185, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
creating the Inland Waterway$ Corporation for the 
purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the 


Transportation Act. 
* * a. 


That this was a wise move is shown by the follow- 
ing figures showing the results of operation of the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service, the original line operated 
Ly the corporation: 

Net Operating 
Result. 
$1,167,302.92 
776,156.95 
996,399.53 
955,359.91 
532,610.42 
34,519.39 
219,511.96 


Year 
1920 
1321 
1922 


Total Revenue. 
$1,802,406.05 
2,256,967.78 
2,758,224.30 
2,846,485.74 
3,503,751.59 
4,010,096.43 
5,179,274.74 


Tonnage. 
360,719 
672,111 
922 860,013 
1983 .. .. 979,772 
1924 .. .. 1,071,848 
1925 .. .. 1,142,219 
1926... 1,341,578 

1 Loss. 2 Profit. 


complete reorganization of the service was effective 

in August, 1924. The average loss per year up 
to this time was $973,305 per annum. In two and one- 
half years this changed to a profit of $219,511.96. 


The corporation, operating its fleets as a common 
carrier, transports into and from 42 States of the 
Union through joint rail-water rates, approximately 
8C per cent of the all-rail rate for the same service, 
where the service performed is partl¥ by water and 
partly by rail. It operates on 2,500 miles of river, 
touching 11 States, has interchange relations with 


i¢5 railroads, and is planning to extehd its service to 
the remaining six States, so that every State in the 
Union may be benefited by its operations. 

> on * 

Its organization functions along the lines of great 
private transportation practice, the Secretary of War, 
representing the stockholders, controlling its function- 
ing through an executive, coresponding to a president 
of a railroad. This executive is, by law, chairman of 
the Advisory Board of the corporation, which Board 
is composed of six representative business men from 
vurious sections of the country. It has its traffic man- 
agers, freight agents, operating managers, comptroller, 
treasurer, engineering and maintenance departments, 
claim agency, etc. 


The organization is compact and simple, designed 
to place all authority were all responsibility rests, in 
the hands of the Secretary of War, the direct agent 
of Congress and the representative of all the stock- 
holders. His decisions in any matter are final, and the 
corporation thus ‘functions with an absolute freedom 
from red tape. It has a capital stock of $5,000,000 
and assets of approximately $15,000,000. 


In the next article of this series, D. B. 
Carson, Commissioner of Navigation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will tell of the work of 
his Bureau. 
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| paragraph 11, 


Basic military training in the funda- 
mentals of national defense will be re- 
quired of all recruits of Noncombatant 
branches of the Army immediately upon 
their entrance into the service, the Depart- 
ment of War announced June 2, in a Gen- 
eral Order (No. 20). These various 
items of training, the order states, will 

be commenced immediately after enlist- 
ment and will continue until reasonable 
proficiency is attained. 

The full text of the order follows: 


Basic military training for recruits of 
noncombatant branches.—Section _ III, 
| General Orders No. 4, War Department, 
! 1921, as amended by Section II, General 
| Orders No. 30, War Department, 1924, is 
| rescinded and the following substituted 
; therefor: 

1. Basic military training is required 
| for all recruits of noncombatant branches 
| immediately upon their entrance into 
' service. The responsibility for such 
| training is placed upon the immediate 
commanding officer of each recruit. 
| 2 Basic military training for enlisted 
men of the noncombatant branches con- 
i sists of proficiency in the following: 

Subjects: Knowledge of Articles of 
War, pertaining to enlisted men; knowl- 
edge of orders pertaining to enlisted 

men; knowledge of Army Regulations 
| pertaining to enlisted men; military 
| courtesy and customs of the service; uni- 
| from regulations; physical training; per- 
' sonal hygiene and first aid and sanita- 
| tion, 

Care of quarters, instruction of the 
| soldier, dismounted, With and without 
| arms, the squad, close order, care and 
use of personal equipment, interior guard 


{ 
1 
| 
| 
} 


duty, tent pitching and camp expedients, 
| rifle or pistol marksmanship (elementary 


target practice for those enlisted men 
authorized to fire in accordance with 
TR 160-10, and TR 
150-20), defense against chemical war- 
fare. 

3. The training of recruits in basic 
military training will be commenced im- 


‘Army Award Given 


For Horsemanship 


General Booth Trophy Pre- 
sented to Major Whiting, 
of Fort Riley, Kans. 


The General Booth Trophy, for out- 
standing exhibitions for horsemanship, 
| has been awarded to Maj. Edgar M. 
Whiting, of Fort Riley, Kans., for gen- 
eral proficiency in furthering the art of 
horsemanship ity the Army, the Depart- 
ment of War announced June 20. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 

Maj. Edgar M. Whiting, Fort Riley, 
Kans., was this week awarded the Gen- 
eral Booth Trophy named for Brig. Gen. 
E. H. Booth until recently Commandant 
of the Cavalry School and now on duty 
as Assistant Chief of Staff, in the De- 
partment of War. The trophy was given 
by the Reserve officers of the 379th Field 
Artillery, a Kansas City Regiment, for 
an outstanding exhibition of horseman- 
ship. The award to Major Whiting was 
made with the following citation: 

“For his initiative in organizing regu- 
| lar race meets at Fort Riley; for patience 
and skill in preparing the horses and 
training the riders; for his pluck in rid- 
ing steeplechases, though seriously 
handicapped as a result of wounds re- 
ceived in action; for winning the Cavalry 
memorial steeplechase on May 30.” 

The presentation was by Brig. Gen. 
Charles A. Symmonds, Commandant of 
the Cavalry School. 





Navy Orders 


Lieut. Raymond D. Tarbuck, det. U. S. S. 
Flusser; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. John A. Waters, Jr., det. U. S. S. 
McFarland; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George K. Hodgkiss, det. 
U. S. S. S-28; to U. S. S. S-14. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alexander M. Loker, 
12th Nav. Dist.; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frank T. Watkins, orders 
May 31, 1927, to U. S. S. S-14, revoked; to 
continue duty U.S. S. S-16. 

Ensign Henry E. Bernstein, det. U. S. S. 
Milwaukee; to Nav. Torp. Sta., Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Ensign Douglas V. Gladding, det. U. S. 
S. Milwaukee; to Nay. Torp. Sta., Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Ensign Norman Loader, det. U. S. S. Ar- 
kansas; to U. S. S. Hannibal. 

Ensign Israel, D. Shapiero, det. U. S. S. 
Milwaukee; to Nav. Torp. Sta., Newport, 
| Rhode Island. 
| Ensign James R. Topper, det. U. 
| S-16; to U. S. S. S-28. 
| . Lieut. Lewis D. Gottschall (Ch. C.), det. 
; U.S. S. Quail; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco; 
| desp. orders May 20, 1927, to Fourth Regi- 
i; mnt, U. S. Marine Corps, 
| Foree, China, revoked. 

Lieut. Clarence H. Fogg. det. U. S. S. 

| Florida; to continue treat. Nav. Hosp., Bos- 
} ton, Mass. 

Lieut. Donald R. Tallman, det. U. S. S. 
Dale; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Timothy F, Wolilngs, det. U. S. S. 
Brooks; to Naval Academy 

Lieut. William Lloyd Wright, det U.S. S. 

| Whitney; to Naval War College, Newport, 

Rhode Island. 

Comdr. John J. O'Malley (M. C.), det. 
Nay. Dispensary, Navy Dept.; to aide on 
staff, Comdr., U, S. Naval Forces, Europe. 

Lieut. Lamar Lee (S. C.), det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to Navy Mine Depot, York- 
town, Va. 

Lieut. Harvey E. Wathen (S. C.), det. U. 
S. 8S. Mercy; to Q. M. Corps Subsistence 
School, Chicago, II. 

Lieut. Roy T. Cowdrey (C. C.), det. Navy 
| Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to Bu. C. & R. 

Lieut. Comdr. John J.Manning (C. FE. C.), 
det. Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to 
Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ralph D. Spalding (C. E. 
¢.), to duty Nav. Oper. Base, Sevénth Nav. 
Dist., Key West, Fla. 

Bosn. Francis E. Dowd, det. Rec. Bks., 
Puget Sound. Wash.; to U.S. S. Ortolan. 

Ch. Gun. William Eberlin, det. U. S. S. 
Nitro; to Nav. Hosp., Pearl Harbor, T. H., 
for treatment. 

Gun. John T. Robertson, Uv. &. 8. 
Procyon; to U.S. S. Melville. 
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mediately after enlistment and will con 
tinue until reasonable proficiency is ate 


tained. The time required to accomplish 
such proficiency will be dependent upon 
local conditions. This training will be 
regarded as purely military training, and 
as such should be conducted concurrently 
with special instruction and performance 
of technical duties pertaining /to the 
branch to which the recruit is assigned. 


Facilities for Training 
To Necessarily Vary 

4. The facilities for the training of re- 
cruits will necessarily vary according to 
the number and character of agencies 
for such training at the disposal of the 
immediate commander. Upon arrival of 
the recruit at the station of the organi- 
zation to which assigned, the immediate 
commander is held responsible for 
providing the necessary means for such 
training. 

Superior commanders will assist the 
immediate commanders of recruits of 
noncombatant branches 
their disposal or making possible the 
utilization of the facilities and agencies 
of available combatant arms, such as, for 
example, the option of assigning for 
basic training at specified periods dur- 
ing the day an individual recruit, or a 
small, group of recruits, to a larger 
group being locally trained for com- 
batant arms. 


In every case, however, the responsi- 
bility for maintaining standards of pro- 
ficiency devolves upon the immediate 
commanding officer, and such responsi- 
bility will continue throughout the en- 
listment. 


5. In cases where recruits are de- 
layed in becoming identified with the 
unit to which they are to be assigned, 
either on account of retention at recruit 
depot, awaiting assignment, or for 
other cause, the immediate commander 
will commence the training of recruits 
so delayed, and continue such training 
until relieved of such responsibility. 


Army Orders 


Ordnance Department. 

Each of: the following-named officers, Re- 
serve, are ordered to active duty, report- 
ing to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., for 
training: Maj. Carl. August Wendell, 45 
Lenox Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; Capt. Stanley 
Dewsnap, 140 Welington St., Springfield, 
Mass., and Second Lieut. Donald Campbell 
Lamb, 204 Penhurst Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Norman Clickner Hepburn, 
Reserve, Washington, .» ordered to 
active service, reporting to Baltimore dis- 
trict ordnance office for training. 

Each of the following-named officers, 
Reserve, are ordered to active duty, report 
ing to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., for 
training: Capt. William Bernard Hampton, 
515 Glen Ave., Ellwood City, Pa., and Capt. 
Frank Nelson, 1601 Lincoln Way, McKees- 
port, Pa. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Arnold M, Reeve, relieved from duty 
at Jeffersonville (Indiana) quartermaster 
intermediate depot, detailed to Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo. 

First Lieut. Benjamin F. Vandervoort, 
relieved from assignment as_ student at 
Massachusetts School of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., detailed to Mitchel Field, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Capt. Harry B. Smith, in addition to 
other duties, named as acting quartermas- 
ter Memphis (Tennessee) recruiting dis- 
trict, during the absence of Capt. John M. 
Tuther. 

First Lieut. James E. Boush, relieved 
from assignment headquarters post, Army 
Base, Boston, Mass., detailed to Camp Hola- 
bird; Md. 

Corps of Engineers. 

Maj. Elroy S. J. Irvine, detailed for duty 
with Organized Reserves of Ninth Corps 
Area, effective upon his arrival at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Capt. Robert M. Copeland, detaled for 
duty with Organized Reserves of Ninth 
Corps Area, effective upon arrival at Los 
Angeles. 

Maj. Charles P. Gross, detailed for duty 
with Organibzed Reserves of Ninth Corps 
Area, effective upon arrival at Los Angeles. 

Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. Charles 0. Thomas, Jr., 12th 
Cavalry, relieved from further duty at Fort 
Ringgold, Tex., detailed to duty in Fourth 
Corps Area. 

First Lieut. George J. Rawlins, orders as- 
siging him to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 
amended to assign him to 10th Cavalry, 

Lieut. Col. Aubrey Lippincott, orders as- 
signing him to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 
amended to assign him for course of in- 
struction in Command and .General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenwarth, Kans, 

Capt. Albert C. Smith, orders assigning 
him to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., amended 
to assign him for course of instructigw in 
Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kans. 

Capt. Thurlby M. Rundel, orders assign- 
ing him to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
amended to asign him to 10th Cavalry, 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

Col. Henry R. Richmond, orders assign- 
ing him to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
amended to assign him to Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Other Branches. 

First Lieut. Lewis R. P. Reese, Air Corps, 
relieved from further treatment at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, to rejoin his station 
at McCook Field, Ohio, 

Second Lieut. Ray B. Floyd, relieved from 
detail in Air Corps, assigned to 38th In- 
fantry, Fort Sill, Okla. 

First Lieut. George T. Barnes, relieved 
from duty in Second Division, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.,. assigned to Third Motor 
Repair Battalion, Normoyle quartermaster 
intermediate depot. 

Each of the following-named officers, sta- 
tioned at Scott Field, I1]l., assigned as stu- 
dent in Air Corps Balloon and Airship 
School, same post: Second Lieut. Fred A, 
Ingalls and Second Lieut. Howard H, 
Couch. 

Capt. Homer B. Battenberg, Infantry, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., ordered to report 
to Army retiring board, Eighth Corps Area, 
for examination. ; 

Col. George WW. Moses, retired, relieved 
from assignment at Oregon Agricultural 
School, Corvallis, Oreg., and from further 
active duty. 

Col. Edward L. Glasgow, retired, relieved 
from duties at Presybterian College of 
South Carolina, Clinton, detailed to Bailey 
Military Institute, Greenwood, S. C. 

Maj. Alfred S. Balsam, relieved from as- 
signment to Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., detailed 
to Camp Stephen D. Little, Ariz. 

Capt. Irvin E. Doane, relieved from ase 
signment to Infantry School, Fort Bene 
ning, Ga., assigned to Second Infantry, Fort 
Sheridan, Il. 

Leave of Absence. 
John D, Kelly, Cavalry, 
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Trading in Business 


Urged for Producers 





Education Favored as Aid to 
Proper Direction of Or- 


ganizations. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
analysis of the advances that have been 
made, This gathering is a laboratory in 
which the progress, mistakes, and prob- 
lems of cooperative marketing may be 
analyzed, 

Prominent in the @eevolpment of co- 
operative marketing at the present time 


tions, and the enlargement of organiza- 
tions already in existence. This develop- 
ment is necessary and desirable. Co- 
operatives must meet the competition of 
large and well organized business enter- 
prises, and must have, therefore, what- 
ever efficiency and economy may be ob- 
tained through the formation of large 
operating units. Agencies dealing in 
farm products must have volume and 
they will more. readily make contracts 
with large cooperative units. 

There is some danger, however, that 
when emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of a big business by business 
specialists, the control and participation 
of the farmers may become remote and 
uncertain. You are familiar with the 
present tendency toward closer working 
relationship between cooperative enter- 
prises and other business groups. When 
these relationships involve contracts with 
private dealers, or the participation of 
industrial leaders, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of producer control must be safe- 
guarded. 

Cooperation in agriculture is a farmer 
movement. We do not deny to other 
groups the right to cooperate, but any 
movement which is not sponsored and 
controlled by farmers is not agricultural 
cooperation. Unless an association is 
composed of and controlled by producers 
it is not entitled to the benefits granted 


per-Volstead Act. 

We may define cooperative marketing, 
as the term is used in agriculture, as 
marketing by and for the farmers. There 
are two essential principles which, it 
seems to me, determine whether an or- 
ganization is or is not cooperative. First, 
is it operated solely to render service to 
the producers at cost? Secondly, is it 
controlled by the producers? 

Cooperative marketing associations 
are operated to render efficient market- 
ing service. They are not operated to 
earn a profit for capital invested in mar- 
keting facilities. They are not operated 
to perpetuate an inefficient system of 
marketing, or to encourage unprofitable 
production. They are not operated to as- 
semble products for the purpose of mak- 
ing unnecessary marketing facilities 
profitable. Assuredly, they are not oper- 


ally, politically, or socially. They should 


service to the farmers. This singleness 
of purpose is a fundamental test of 
genuine cooperation. 

Cooperative marketing among farmers 
implies also control of the cooperative 
organizations by their producer mem- 
bers. It implies democratic control. An 
organization is not cooperative if. con- 
trolled by a few men representing only 
a minority of the patrons, whether these 
men are producers or nonproducers. It 
would not be cooperative, if it were 


_controlled by an agency of the Govern- 


ment. It would not be cooperative if it 
were set up and operated by a semi- 
philanthropic organization. 


Operation by Non-Producers 
Hurts Rural Initiative 


up and operated for the farmers by 
others involves more than a mere failure 
to place control in the hands of the men 
for whom the business is conducted. 


fect is to mother 
self-help. 

On the other hand, what the farmers 
accomplish through cooperation is a 
permanent contribution to better farm 
conditions. In developing their own or- 
ganizations they gain experience and 
confidence. In 
markeiing problems, they learn to make 
nie’ improvements and adjustments 
i production. Dependence on the Gov- 
ernment or on other agencies for direc- 
tion of so-called cooperative organiza- 
tions, toemy mind, can have but one con- 
sequence—deterioration oi the business 
capacity and morale of the producers. 

This, as I see it, is the insurmount- 
able objection to programs of farm re- 
lief which are not based on the greater 
development of cooperative marketing. 
Efficient marketing is as much the far- 
mer’s job as efficient production, and 
if they leave this work to others, they 
will lose in dollars and cents, and, which 
is even more serious, in knowledge, ca- 
pacity and social progress. 

But the farmers have demonstrated 
that they can conduct large business en- 
terprises successfully. Over 150 co- 
operative associations each handle busi- 
ness exceeding a million dollars an- 
nually. In practically every section of 
the country, cooperative organizations 
are setting new standards in efficient 
marketing. The gperations of these as- 


rural initiative and 


sociations, it is true, are in the hands 


of skilled men pwho are not farmers 
but marketing specialists. 
of the organizations, however, are 
shaped by boards of directors who are 
producers, and the organizations are 
successful because the directors have 
the capacity to formulate sound policies 
and the intelligence to leave their man- 
agers free to carry out these policies. 

The aims of cooperative marketing are 
to make farming a more profitable, re- 
spected, and self-respecting profession. 
To accomplish these aims, it must bring 
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Agricultural Products: 


labor and invested capital. However, 
the effect of cooperation cannot be 
measured by comparisons between co- 
operative and non-cooperative methods 
of marketing. The effect of efficient 
cooperation is to stabilize marketing and 
non-cooperators share in the benefits 
thereof, in so far as they adopt their 
production and marketing practices to 


the improvement initiated by the co- 
operative system. 
Should Eliminate Waste 
In Production Methods 
In carrying out their aims, the co- 


operative associations must begin with 
production. In fact, one of the strong- 
est features of cooperative marketing is 
| that it coordinates production and mar- 
keting in a way that is possible under 
no other system. We must have eco- 
nomical production, which means the 
proper choice of land, of crops, and of 
varieties suitable to the land and the 
climate, and the systematizing of all 
production processes. Also we must 
produce in accordance with market de- 
mands, which means improvement and 
standardization of varieties of crops and 
breeds of livestock, correct fertiliza- 
tion, spraying and cultivation of crops; 
and correct feeding of livestock and 
poultry. The elimination of waste in 
production Will make marketing a much 
less formidable problem. 

There is every indication, I think, that 
cooperation is taking up the slack in pro- 
duction. Worthless varieties of fruit are 
| beingeeliminated. One type of hog is be- 
coming standard throughout the corn 
| States. The South is moving toward 
one-variety communities in the produc- 


butter has been set by the federated 
creameries of Minnesota. These 
natural developments in the growth of a 
marketing system which is operated for 
and by the farmers, 

The cooperative marketing program 
includes also standardization of grades, 
of packs and handling methods. This 
eliminates wastes and helps to stabilize 
market conditions. 
| ards of agricultural products have been 
developed by Government agencies, much 
of the recent progress in this phase of 
| marketing can be traced to the activities 
of the associations. Cooperative or- 
ganizations, from the very nature of 
| their relation to their members, must 
have grade standards in order to make 
equitable returns under a pooling system. 
There is the further consideration, of 
| course, that good merchandising must 
be based on standard products. 

With products of the highest market 
quality, made so by the joint efforts of 
the producers and their marketing 
agency, market outlets, market informa- 
tion and skilled salesmen are the third 
step in the program. 

Cooperation Influences 


| Demand Only Slighily 

Cooperative associations cannot create 
a fictitious demand for farm products. 
They can influence only to a relatively 
small degree the basic economic condi- 
tions that determine demand and price. 
Their aim should be rather to adapt pro- 
duct and marketing to these conditions. 
First in this program, as I have pointed 
out, comes economic production, second, 
standardization, and finally skillful mer- 
| chandising. In carrying out a merchan- 
dising program, information regarding 
the supply of and demand for a particu- 
lar product handled by an association and 
regarding competing products, a knowl- 
edge of conditions influencing demand, 
and of the price of the product in rela- 
tion to supply and demand over a period 
| of years are the necessary equipment of 
up-to-date sales service. 

It is this type of service that is being 
developed in the most efficient coopera- 
tive organizations. 

Market research is also essential, and 


| tions are setting up research depart- 
ments to study their peculiar problems, 
| supplementing and giving more practical 
application to the work of the State and 
Federal institutions engaged in economic 
research, 

The interest of the cooperatives in 
marketing studies extends beyond the 
functions which they themselves per- 
form. Because they represent the pro- 
ducers, they are interested in preventing 
every waste or excessive cost which de- 
ducts something from the net returns 
to the farmer or serves to restrict the 
demand for his product. 

Michigan cooperative associations mar- 
keting potatoes, for example, have a 
| vital interest in the fact that it costs 
more to transport a sack of potatoes 
from the freight yards in Jersey City to 
| the store of a retailer in the Bronx than 
to move the same sack from the shipping 
point in Michigan to the Jersey City 
terminal. Terminal facilities and prac- 
tices which make charges of this kind 
necessary have “as much effect on the 
welfare of the Michigan potato growers 
as the costs and practices of their local 
associations. If retailing margins are 
large and retailing practices are ineffi- 
cient, the producers c. the farm crops 
handled by these agencies suffer ulti- 
mately, and cooperatives that study these 
problems are strictly within their field. 


| Associations Require 


Adequate Finances 

| In order that the associations may 
| carry out these aims successfully, it is 
necessary that they have adequate 
finances. Associations not only need 
money for their own requirements, but 
often times have to provide marketing 
and to some extent production credit for 
their members. There is, therefore, a 
double necessity for strong financial or- 
ganizations which can command credit on 
equal terms with any other business en- 
terprise, 

Cooperative marketing organizations 
are expanding and assuming new func- 
tions, For this reason also financial 
strength fs essential. The members 
should be brought to realize that in pro- 
viding the necessary capital they~ are 
making an investment in marketing ‘a- 
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Groups Found to Be Meeting 
Test in Dealing With Large 
Concerns. 


cilities which will serve them more and 
more effectively. As they gaifi in finan- 
cial strength, in volume of business and 
in business experience, the cooperative 
organizations, I believe, will come ever 
closer to a realization of the objectives 
which they havé set up. 

In the development of the cooperative 
movement, the part which research, edu- 
cational and extension organizations can 
play appears to be clear-cut. First of 
all, the cooperatives need assistance in 
working out technical and economic 
problems connected with ‘marketing. 
Their peculiar and special interest in all 
phases of marketing, makes them ready 
to weclome the assistance which research 
agencies can give. In order to be most 
helpful, I believe that research work 
should be practica' and should have a 
direct bearing on the current and long- 
problems of the organizations. 
There are demands for such assistance 
beyond the present capacity of the ex- 
periment stations and the Department 


| of Agriculture. 


Secondly, there is need for a national 
summarization and elevation of our 
knowledge of cooperation and cooperative 
marketing practices. This need the 
American Institute of Cooperation is 
meeting admirably. 

There is a further need for the exten- 
of 
They need 
direction and instruction as to what con- 
stitutes good marketing and regarding 
their own responsibilities as producers in 
bringing about better marketing condi- 
tions. 

This is work which devolves largely 
upon the extension services of our ag- 
ricultural colleges. Their responsibilities 
as educators in approved marketing prac- 
tices are fully as great as their respon- 
sibilities with respect to production 
problems. With few exceptions, the ef- 
forts of the extension services to make 
the farmers better producers are incom- 
plete unless they can at the same time 
assist in developing better marketing. 

All this points to the need of complete, 
up-to-date information by the extension 
people, and of a close coordination of 
the work of extension and research men 
in the field of marketing. The United 
States Department of Agriculture is at- 
tempting to meet this need by promoting, 
in cooperation with the agricultural col- 
leges and the associations, short-time 
schools of cooperative marketing. The 
schools in which the Department partici- 
pates are designed for the leaders in the 
various States—directors of cooperative 
associations, Managers, county agents, 
and others. It is hoped that local schools 
giving instruction directly to members 
and other producers may be developed 
later, largerly on the initiative of the 
State people. 

Finally, if we are to have a generation 
of farmers trained in cooperative mar- 
keting, the study of its principles and 
practices should be part of the curricu- 
lum of primary and secondary schools in 
rural districts. Approximately 5 per 
cent of the agricultural high schools are 
at present offering special courses in co- 
operation. Many more are studying co- 
operation incidentally in general courses, 
or, in connection with commodity proj- 
ects. All are handicapped, however, by 
lack of full unbiased information regard- 
ing the possibilities and accomplish- 
ments. 

The development of such work in the 
rural schools is fundamental. With a 
background of early systematic instruc- 
tion we can hope that the farmers of the 
future will accept cooperation not only 
as an efficient method of marketing farm 
products but as a type of organization 
which integrates and harmonizes the 
whole business of farming. They will 
accept it also as a way of living which 
will give rural life the satisfaction and 
dignity which it should enjoy. 





Denmark Increases 
Agricultural Exports 


. 
Increase in export of agricultural 
products from Denmark is reported by 
Vice Congul Ellis A. Johnson, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, according to a state- 
ment just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The full text of the advices 
Copenhagen follows: 

Danish exports of agricultural products 
have been well maintained the 
quarter of 1927 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1926. Total Dan- 
ish exports during the first three months 
of 1927 were 338,000,000 kroner, of Which 
192,000,000 kroner consisted of agricul- 
tural products; the figure for 1926 was 
187,000,000 kroner. 

The slight increase in agricultural ex- 
ports during the first quarter of 1y27 
is believed in Denmark especially sig- 
nificant in that prices for agricultural 
products have dropped heavily since the 
first quarter of 1926, and any increased 
total export figure fecessarily shows 
that there is a much greater quantity 
export. 

While exports of Danish agricultural 
products to England are constant and 
vary but little, sales to Germany have 
increased. It appears that Germany im- 
ported 23,400,000 kilograms more Den- 
ish butter in 1927 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1926. Denmark furnished 
Germany with 38 per cent of her total 
butter imports in 1927, as compared 
with 37 per cent in 1926, 
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Varieties of Wheat 
Are Tested to End 


Loss by Loose Smut 


Resistant or Immune Strains 
Declared to Have Been 
Found in Experi- 
ments. 


Selection of wheat strains resistant 
to loose smut may reduce considerably 
losses from the disease, estimated at 
more than 10,000,000 bushels annually, 
Department of Agriculture experiments 
indicate. Resistant or immune strains of 
wheat have been found in such varieties 
as Blackhull, Dawson, Fulcaster, Fultz, 
Hussar, Leap, Penquite, Preston, Purple- 
straw, Ridit, Shepherd, Silversheaf, and 
Trumbull, according to a statement con- 
cerning experimental testing carried on 
by the Department since 1922, 

“The full text of the statement follows: 

Loose smut of wheat causes an esti- 
mated loss in the United States of more 
than 10,000,000 bushels annually, accord- 
ing to V. F. Tapke, pathologist of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is possible, he says, to control 
the disease by treating the seed with hot 
water, but the treatment is difficult and 
frequently reduces the stand and yield. 
Efforts are being made, therefore, to de- 
velop strains of the important varieties 
that will be resistant to or immune from 
infection. ; 

Since 1922 many varieties and strains 
of wheat have been tested at Rosslyn, 
Va., and Ithaca, N. Y., for resistance to 
loose smut. All of the important eastern 
wheats and a few of the leading western 
wheats have been included in the tests. 
Resistant or immune strains have been 
found in such varieties as Blackhull, 





Dawson, Fuleaster, Fultz, Hussar, Leap, | 


Penquite, Preston, Purplestraw, Ridit, 
Shepherd, Silversheaf, and Trumbull. 
Fultz and Fulcaster, two widely grown 
varieties, have generally been reported 
to be susceptible to loose smut, but the 
pure-line selections used in these experi- 
ments proved to be highly resistant. The 
occurrence of resistant and otherwise 
desirable stains in these two important 
varieties gives encouragement to the 


hope of reducing the heavy annual loss | 


caused by loose smut of wheat. 


Cotton Industry Kept 
Active in Germany 








Agricultural Commissioner at 
Berlin Reports Spinners 
Booked Months Ahead. 


While April and May conditions in the 
German and Central European cotton 
industry have continued generally favor- 
able, according to a report received by 
the Department of Agriculture from the 
Agricultural Commissioner at Berlin, 
George C. Haas; the fact that produc- 
tion is catching up with the demand was 
evident. Spinners and weavers have or- 
ders booked for several months ahead. 

The full text of a statement by the 
Department follows: 

The high level of activity reached in 
the German and Central European cot- 
ton industry during March has been well 
maintained in April and May, and the 
outlook continues generally favorable, 
according to reports received from Agri- 
cultural Commissioner Haas at Berlin. 
Some indications are appearing, how- 
ever, that production is beginning to 
catch up with demand. Stocks of cotton 
products in the hands of the trade are 
filling up to a more normal level and 
incoming orders have recently fallen off 
slightly, with the result that unfilled 
orders now on hand are somewhat lower 
than at the end of March, as deliveries 
during April were heavy. Spinners, 
nevertheless, are still booked up for five 
to six months ahead, and weavers from 
four to five months, so that activity 
should be well sustained for some time 
to come, even though some recession 
from the present high rate of production 
may occur. Yarn production figures for 
April, received by cable from Mr. Haas, 
indigate a reduction of about 6,000,000 
pounds from the high level reach in 
March. Easter holidays, however, cut 
down working hours. 

The cotton branch of the French tex- 
tile industry continued depressed during 
April, but some encourageemnt was lent 
by the strength of the raw cotton market 
and by better sales in certain lines. Cur- 
rency deevlopments in Italy during April 
brought further difficulties to the already 
distressed cotton industry, and the out- 
look is uncertain. Belgian cotton manu- 
facturers found stronger foreign compe- 
tition and greater difficulty in obtaining 
new orders during the month, but pro- 
duction remained on a high level, as 
orders on hand are still important. The 
outlook for cotton in these three coun- 
tries, and especially in France and Italy, 
is uncertain, not only as to domestic de- 
mand, but also in exports, as the cotton 
industries in competing countries have 
greatly improved their competitive posi- 
tions during the favorable developments 
of the past six or eight months. 

In Great Britain production of certain 
types of yarn in the American section 
has been curtailed. Some financial diffi- 
culties have been reported from the mills, 
but the outlook at the middle of May was 
somewhat better than a month previous. 
Production of yarn in Japan has been 
well maintained, but stocks of yarn and 
raw cotton are accumulating, 








ing period of 4926. Danish egg exports 
to Germany were 600,000,000 during the 
period under discussion, as compared 
with 422,000,000 in 1926, 

Germany also imported larger quanti- 
ties of Danish pork, live cattle and 
horses during the first quarter of 1927 
than during the ¢« »rresponding period ot 
There was an especially great in- 
crease in the number of live cattle im- 
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Department of Agriculture. 


Analysis of market reports based on trading 


in the leading markets on June 20. 


| 
| Grain. 

Grain markets ruled practically steady. 
Wheat showed only fractional fluctua- 
tions with the situation nearly unchanged 
although rates in the Southwest tended 
to delay the harvest there. High pro- 
tein wheat was again in brisk demand 
but export inquiry was very quiet. No. 
“1 dark northern at Minneapolis sold at 
$1.45-$1.59; No. 2 red winter at Chicago 
at $1464; No. 2 hard winter sold at 
Kansas City at $1.40-$1.57 and at Chi- 
cago at $1.53. 

Corn prices were maintained by con- 
tinued unfavorable weather, passimistic 
private reports on crop conditions 
although market receipts showed a slight 
increase and commercial stocks were 
| about 1,000,000 bushels larger for the 
| week. Good quality corn met a fair de- 
mand but the lower grades were slightly 
| easier. No. 3 yellow was quoted at $1 
| at Chicago; at 95-97 cents at Minneapolis, 
| and at 9732-$1.01 at Kansas City. 

Oats averaged barely steady. Com- 
mercial stocks showed a seasonal de- 
crease but receipts were equal to current 
requirements, while private reports gave 
the condition of the growing crop as 
good. No. 3 white oats were quoted at 
473;,-491%4 cents at Chicago; 46%4-47% 
at Minneapolis, and at 48-53 cents at 
Kansas City. 


Cotton. 

Cotton prices on June 20 on the New 
York Cotton Exchange opened 5 to 9 
points lower. July future contracts 
opened at 16.55 cents, were 16.51 cents 
! at 11 o’clock and closed at 16.78 cents 
| compared with 17.80 cents last season, 
| and on the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
| change closed at 16.76 cents against 
17.19 cents one year ago. On the Chi- 
| cago Board of Trade July future con- 
tracts closed at 16.75 cents against 
17.29 cents in 1926. 

The average price of No. 5 or Mid- 


kets was 16.28 cents per pound com- 
pared with 17.29 cents last year. 
Orleans at 16.56 per pound against 
year ago. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
markets amounted to about 5,000 bales, 
compared with 5,059 bales on the same 
day last season. 

Exports today were 5,935 bales, 
against 2,373 bales on the correspond- 
ing day one year ago. 

Exports from August 1 to June 18, 
amounted to about 10,700,000 bales. 
| This figure compares with about 10,- 
720,000 bales for the entire record sea- 
son of 1911-12, so with about six weeks 
yet remaining of the present season the 
1926-27 exports can easily make a new 
reord. 





' 


Wool. 


active June 20 at Boston. A fair volume 
| of the 4% blood and medium grades is 
| being turned over. Half blood 58s-60s 
| is selling at the recently advanced ask- 
ing price of 44 cents in the grease and 
38 blood 56s at 42 cents to 43 cents for 
strictly combing graded wools. Sales of 
| %4 blood 48s-50s are being consummated 
at about 41 cents which is a cent under 
the figure now asked by several houses. 


Butter. 


| Absence of trading and declines in 
outside markets caused a reversal of 
sentiment on the New York butter mar- 
ket on June 20. The steady to firm tone 
carried over the week end disappeared 
and a distinctly easy feeling took its 
place. Business generally was very 
slow. Supplies were accumulating and 
receivers were forced to put goods in 
the warehouse. The centralized market 
was especially quiet but dealers heid 
closely to listed prices. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 42 








dling spot cotton in 10 designated mar- | 


Mid- | 
dling spot cotton was quoted in New 


16.52 cents Saturday and 17.45 cents a 





Ohio fleece wools were moderately | 





cents; 91 score, 41 cents; 90 score, 3914 
cents. 
Cheese. 

Business was still quiet on the New 
York cheese market on June 20, and 
there was little change in the general 
Situation. State flats were a 
firmer and sales were reported up to 
24% cents. Wisconsin goods are fairly 
closely held but slow sale. 

Wholesale prices on No. 1. fresh 
American cheese at New York were: 
Flats, 24 to 24% cents; Single Daisies, 
23% to 24 cents; Young Americas, 2415 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Tomatoe prices held about steady in 
New York City on June 20, ; 
tatoes and peaches 
heavy supplies. 
weakening tendencie3. 


New po- 
weakened under 


Cantaloupes: California Salmon Tints. 
standard 45s . 6 $5.00@3.75 
Arizona Salmon Tints, standards 45s. ..$3.50 
Honey Dew: California standard 
CPRCS ivdgiecrs $4.50@ 5.50 


Lettuce: California Iceberg type, stand- 
ard crates, 4-5 dozen head, fair to ordi- 
ot MCLEE RR ee ee $2.25@2.50 

Washington Iceberg type, standard crates, 
i A ee ; . $4.00 

Onions: California Yellow Bermudas, stand- 
ard crates. ‘ + 

Texas Yellow Berumdas, standard crates. 

$3.50 

Peaches: Georgia Hileys, medium to large 
size, six-basket carriers $2.50@3.50 

Georgia Carmans, medium to large size, 
six-basket carriers... . $1.50@2.50 

North Carolina Early Rose, medium. to 
large size, six-basket carriers. .$3.50@4.00 

Potatoes: Virginia Cobblers, Norfolk sec- 
tion, cloth-top stave barrels. $4.75@5.00 

Eastern Shore, cloth-top stave barrels. 


. ; $5@ 5.50 
Nerth Carolina Cobblers, cloth-top stave 
barrels ‘ ee . $4.75@5.25 
| Maine Green Mountains, sacked, per 100 
| ae a ee Te ee en ‘ $3@3.15 
Tomatoes: Mississippi, wrapped, ripe and 
turning, four-basket carriers. $1.25@1.35 
Texas, wrapped, ripe and turning, four- 
basket carriers... . $1.15@1.25 
South Carolina, wrapped, ripe and turn- 


ing, six-basket carriers, some fair. 

s ae $2.25@3.00 
Watermelons: Florida and Georgia Tom 
Watsons, 24-30 pound average, bulk, per 
car ew king ee ta $300@500 

Livestock. 

Estimated receipts of hogs at Chicago 

June 20 were 50,000 with a holdover from 


Saturday of 3,000. The market was gen- | 


erally steady and closed strong. Ship- 
ping demand was broad, shippers taking 
12,000. Spots on light lights and pigs 
were 10 cents to 15 cents higher than 
Saturday. All weights ranging from 160 
to 215 lbs. sold upward to $9.15, with 
strictly choice 180 to 200 lb. averages 
held higher. 
200 Ib. offerings brought $8.90 to $9.15, 
210 to 250 lb. weights, $8.85 to $9.10, and 
260 to 300 lb. butchers’ selling at $8.65 
to $8.85. Most packing sows sold at 
$7.75 to $8.10 with lightweights upward 
to $8.25. Best slaughter pigs brought 
$8.75, the bulk going at $8 to $8.50. The 
estimated holdover for Tuesday was 
6,000. 

Receipts of cattle, 22,000; calves, 3,000. 
Market was steady on good and choice 
fed steers, other grades being mostly 10 
cents to 25 cents lower. Several loads 
of weighty steers brought $13.85. 
Weighty fed Texas steers sold at $12.25 
to $12.50, with lighter kinds at $10.50 
to $11. A moderate supply of well-con- 
ditioned light yearling heifers brought 
$10.60 to $11. Stockers and feeders were 
largely $7.75 to $9. Grass cows and 
heifers were 15 cents to 25 cents lower. 
Few heavy medium bulls sold at $7.25, 
with the market generally 15 cents to 25 
cents lower. Vealers were 50 cents to 
75 cents lower. 

Receipts of sheep, 15,000. Fat lambs 
closed mostly 50 cents lower than Friday, 
yearlings and cull lambs, 50 cents to 75 
cents lower, and sheep steady to weak. 
Bulk of range lambs went to packers at 
$15.50. A deck of choice 79 Ibs. topped 
to city butchers at $15.60. Bulk of me- 
dium the best grades held above $15.25. 


— __.__——__¥ With the best grader held above $15.25. 
Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers...... 
Steers (1,100 lbs), good and choice. . 


Heifers, good and choice 

Heifers, common and medium 

Vealers, good and choice... 
Feeders and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice......,., 


Steers, common and medium.. 


Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice 

Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice. . 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice.. 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good ‘and choice 5 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
Ibs. down). 


All weights (cull and common)... ah ee 


Ewes, common to choice 
Ewes, common to choice 


Feeding lambs, range stock, medium to “choice 


Steers, medium and common (all weights).. 


sa Laie ocala ice an ta ely 


Chicago 
$11.50@ $14.00 
10.25@ 13.00 


Kansas City 
$10.50@$13.50 
10.25@ 12.65 






teacnenee 7.75@) 11.75 6.25@ 11.25 
La sate Seddasece 9.00@) 11.50 8.25@ 10.85 
sieabAS \icicnacs 6.75@, 9.50 6.00@ 9,25 
oae ; 12.00@ 13.00 10.00@ 12.00 
Roeeiceea 8.25@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.85 
ws Bae sige aRIOES c 6.75@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.50 
Hogs. ~ 
8.50@ 8.95 8.497) 8.80 
8.75@) 9.20 8.70@ 8.95 
ah ck 8.60@ 9.20 8.704, 8.95 
eee T.75@ 9. 8.454 8.90 
oases «6959 SE@ «8.2! 7.50@ 8.25 
7.75@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.25 
) 
Sheep. 
Lambs, good and choice (84 
: seceseeess 15.00@ 15.75 14.75@ 15.35 
9.50@ 13.25 9.00@, 13.00 
a 4.257) 6.50 4.00@ 6.25 
Van eRS EA Oe 4.25@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.25 
Paki aera te 11.75@ 13.50 
Meats. 
Receipts of all classes of Western 


Standards of Barley 
Are Ordered Amended 


Moisture Content Permitted Is 


| 


Raised; Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Signs Order. 


An order making amendments to the 
official grain standards of the United 
States for barley has just been signed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to an announcement made June 20 
by the Department of Agriculture. Mois- 
ture content permitted is raised in some 
grades from 14.5 per cent to 15.5 per 
cent, The announcement follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture has just 
signed an order making amendments to 
the official grain standards of the United 
States for barley (Class 1) to become 
effective September 15, 1927, The grades 
| affected are No. 2, No. 3 

ley and No. 1 Feed Barley. 
cipal change raises the maximum mois- 





\ ture content permitted in these grades | crop, 


and No. 4 Bar- | 
The prim=-yeencerted conditiens en 


dressed meat at New York, June 20, were 
normal, with the demand for all kinds 
only fair. Steer beef was steady to 50 
cents higher than Friday or steady to 
50 cents lower than last Monday. Prices 
on cow carcasses were steady with Fri- 
day. Medium boning bulls sold at $11.75 
to $12.25 with some held at $12.50. Bone- 
less meat sold largely at $14.75 to $15.50. 
Veal carcasses were steady with Friday 
and last Monday. Lamb sold steady with 
Friday or largely $2 to $4 lower than last 
Monday. Few medium to choice wethers 


brought $15 to $20. Pork loins sold $1 | 


to $2 higher than Friday, while shoulder 


cuts were steady to $1 lower than last | 


Monday. 








from 14.5 per cent to 15.5 per cent, with 
minor changes involving the require- 
ments for sound barley and the per- 
centage of oats and wild oats permitted. 
The amendments are designed to meet 
untered in the 
inspection and grading of last year’s 


Cooperatives 


little | 


Most other lines showed | 


$3.25@3.30 | 


Bulk of desirable 160 to | 
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American Exports 
| Of Bacon to Britain 
Show Decline in May 





Volume Reported as Having 
Been Approximately 
500,000 Pounds Less 

Than in April. 








Although total bacon imports into 
Great Britain during May were 76,608,- 
| 000 pounds, more than 5,000,000 pounds 
heavier than the April figures, the 
United States furnished only about 
4,000,000 pounds, approximately 500,000 
pounds less than for April, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just announced. 
Canadian exports to Great Britain were 
also about 4,000,000 pounds, a gain of 
about 900,000 over April, according to in- 
formation just received by the Depart- 
ment from the ‘American Agricultural 
Commissioner at London, E. A. Foley. 
The full text of a Department of Agri- 
culture statement summarizing Mr. 
Foley’s report follows: 

At 76,608,000 pounds, bacon imports 
into Great Britain during May were 
| 5,000,000 pounds heavier than the April 
figures and nearly 16,000,000 pounds 
greater than last year. According to pre- 
liminary figures cabled by E. A. Foley, 
American Agricultural Commissioner at 
London, Danish supplies were again 
heavy at 44,128,000 pounds. Imports 
from the United States and Canada 
reached about 4,000,000 pounds from 
each country. That figure represented 
a gain over April of about 900,000 
pounds for Canada, but a reduction of 
some 500,000 pounds for the United 
States. 

Bacon prices at Liverpool during May 
continued the upward movement notice- 
able since February. The weekly av- 
erage quotation in Danish Wiltshire 
sides stood at $23.02 per 100 pounds for 
May against $22.10 in April and $29.76 
for May, 1926. Canadian Wiltshires av- 
eraged $20.86 for May against $20.14 in 
the preceding month and $26.94 last 
year. 
| Ham imports for May totaled $9,184,- 
000 pounds, being above April, 1927, and 
below May, 1926, by about 3,000,000 
pounds. 

May imports of lard, at 24,264,000 
pounds, compared with 27,032,000 pounds 
for April, and 18.843,000 pounds in May, 
1926. 


Boll Weevil Shows 
Gain in Emergence 








Department of Commerce An- 
nounces Sixth of Series of 
Reports. 


Boll weevil emergence continues to 
gain over previous records, according to, 
the sixth of a series of reports which 
are being issued semimonthly by the 
Bureau of Entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The latest report 
showed the pertentage of weevils that 
had emerged prior to June 1 at the va- 
rious cooperating stations. 

The full text follows: 


The figures present interesting com- 
parisons with such earlier records as are 
available. At Florence, S. C., .29 per cent 
of the weevils had emerged prior to 
June 1 in 1924; 6 per cent in 1925; .72 
per cent in 1926, and prior to the same 
date this year, 7.25 per cent had 
emerged. 

At several points near College Station, 
Texas, in 1906, ’07 and ’08, the survival 
prior to June 1 was 5.1 per cent. This 
was 98.77 per cent of the total emer- 
gence. At College Station, Texas, prior 

| to June 1 in 1925, 6.02 per cent of the 





weevils had emerged; in 1925, 2.45 per 
cent, while this year 5.15 per cent had 
emerged to the same date. 

Comparing, weevil survival prior to 
June 1 this year and in 1925, it will be 
noted that a greater survival was re- 
corded this year at Florence, S. C., Aber- 
deen, N. C., and Rocky Mount, N. C., 
while a greater survival was recorded 
in 1925 at College Station, Texas, 
Auburn, Ala, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Baton Rouge, La., and Experiment, Ga. 

Comparing records this year with 
those of 1926, a greater survival will be 
noted this year at Florence, S. C., College 
Station, Texas, Aberdeen, N. C., Ray- 
mond, Miss., Rocky Mount, N. C., A. & 
M. College, Miss., Poplarville, Miss., and 
Holly Springs, Miss., while a greater 
survival was recorded in 1926 at Auburn, 
Ala., Baton Rouge, 
ment, Ga. 


Records in past years at Tallulah, La., 
show that an average of 82.32 per cent 
of the total survival is completed prior 
to June 1. The hibernation cages at 
Tallulah, La., are still under water. 


La., and Experi- 





World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 

















The J. G. White 


||| Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pl. 
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Railroads: 


Fixed to Administer 
Longshoremen’s Act 


All Navigable Sections of 
Continental United States 
Are Apportioned Into 
14. Districts. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
except that part of New York State 
north and west of a line 30 miles from 
the shore of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario 
and the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. The office of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district will be at New 
York City. 

District No. 3 comprises the State_of 
New Jersey, except that part legally in- 
cluded in the port of New York, and the 
States of Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
except that part of the State of Penn- 
sylvania north and west of a line 30 
miles from the shore of Lake Erie. The 
office of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district will be at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Headquarters at Baltimore. 

District No. 4 comprises the State of 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
including the Potomac River. The office 
of the Deputy Commissioner of the dis- 
trict will be at Baltimore, Md. 

District No. 5 comprises the State of 
Virginia, except the Potomac River, and 
the State of North Carolina. The of- 
fice of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district will be at Norfolk, Va. 

District No. 6 comprises the States of 
South Carolina and Georgia and that 
part of Florida east of the 87th degree 
of west longitude. The office of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district wil] 
be at Savannah, Ga. 

District No. 7 comprises tnat part of 
the State of Florida west of the 87 de- 
gree of west longitude, and the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, but excluding that part of the 
Mississippi River between Arkansas and 
Tennessee. The office of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district will be at 
New Orleans, La. 

Eighth District in Texas. 

District No. 8 comprises the State of 
Texas, including that part of the Red 
River between Texas and Oklahoma. The 
office of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district will be at Galveston, Tex. 

District No. 9 comprises that part of 


the lake district in the States of Ohio, | 


Pennsylvania and New York extending 
30 miles inland from the shore line of 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario and the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers; also 
the lower peninsula of the State 
Michigan, except that part west and 
north of a line 30 miles from the shore 
of Lake Michigan and the strait of Mac- 
kinaec. The office of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district will be at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

District No. 10 comprises the rest of 
the lake district, namely, an area 30 
miles wide along the shore of Lake 
Michigan in the lower peninsula of 


Michigan, and in the States of Indiana 


and Illinois; also all of the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, and the States of 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South | 


Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa, except that 


part of the Mississippi River between 


the States of Iowa and Illinois. The of- 
fice of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district will be at Chicago, Ill. 
Five States in Eleventh District. 
District No. 11 comprises the State 
of West Virginia, the State of Ohio. ex- 
cept north of a line 30 miles from Lake 
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Rate Decisions 


Arguments Heard by I.C. C. on Relevancy 
Of Questions Asked in C. & O. Hearing 


Counsel for Minority Stockholders Seek Details of Stock 
Dealing by Van Sweringen Interests. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


gen interests paid for other stocks at 
a prior time. He also contended that an 
applicant before the Commission “has a 
right to have his case determined by 
principles of law and not run off on side- 
tracks.” He said the actual cost to the 
Van Sweringens of the stock which the 
C. & O. proposes to buy from them has 
been put into the record, but that the 
questions go far back of that. 

Mr. Anderson and Thomas B. Gay, of 
counsel for the protesting minority, con- 
tended that Mr. Van Swerinyen as a di- 
rector and officer of the road was in the 
position of a trustee and that he had 
used for the credit of the railroad with 
which to make loans for the purchase of 
stocks proposed to be sold to the rail- 
road at a profit. Therefore, they ar- 
gued, they had a right to have a com- 
plete statement of the transactions from 
the beginning to show the amount of the 
profits, particularly as Mr. Van Swerin- 
gen had offered to forego his profit on 
the stock now under option to the C. 
& O., if the Commission was 
opinion that he should do so. He 
quire now into the “speculations” of of- 
ficers of the railroad, instead of waiting 
to investigate them “after the horse is 
stolen,” as he said the Commission had 
done in other cases. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick said it was well known 
that the Van Sweringens had large 
blocks of Erie and Pere Marquette stocks 
and that after the Commission had indi- 
cated it would not approve a combina- 
tion with the Nickel Plate and the C. 
& O., the directors of the latter railroad 


had worked out a plan by which it would | 


acquire the Erie and Pere Marquette and 
had asked O. P. Van Sweringen if his 


. | 
interests would sell their stock to the | 


Cc. & O. 
“There was no attempt on his part to 


Directors Request 
Authority to Serve 


Application Involves Control 
of W. & L. E. Railway; 
Being Heard by I. C. C. 


A hearing on the applications filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by officers and directors of the 
Baltimore & Ohio; New York Central; 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis and 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia railways for 
authority to serve also as directors of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway was 


| begun on June 20 before C. V. Burnside, 
of | 


assistant director of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Finance. 
York Central and Nickel Plate companies 
recently acquired a majority of the stock 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and much 
of the testimony was directed to the 
question as to whether control by these 
interests would result in 
petition. 
Evidence On Traffic. 

G. Durham, vice president and general 
manager of the W. &. L. E., the first wit- 
ness, put in evidence statistical and other 
data regarding the company’s traffic and 
its interchange with other railroads. 
said that if any attempt were to be made 


to suppress its competition it would be | 


necessary for it to stop soliciting freight 


or offering good service and he had re- | 


ceived no intimation from any of the in- 
terests that have recently acquired its 


of the | 
in- | 
sisted that the Commission should in- | 


The B. & O., New | 


stifling com- | 


He | 











| stock that either of these things should | 


| be done. 


Erie, the State of Indiana. including the | 


Wabash River between Indiana and TIIli- | 


wes f 


nois, but excluding the territory 


north | 


of a line 30 miles from the shore of Lake | 


Michigan; also the State: of Kentucky, 
including that part of the Ohio River be- 
tween Kentucky and Illinois and that 


part of the Mississippi River between | 


Kentucky and Missouri, and the State 
of Tennessee, including that part of the 
Mississippi River between the States of 
Tennessee, Missouri and Kansas. The of- 
fice of the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district will be at Louisville, Ky. 
District No. 12 comprises the State of 
Illinois, including that part of the Mis- 
sissippi River between Illinois and Iowa, 
but excluding the territory east of a line 
80 miles from the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan and excluding that part 
Wabash River between [Illinois 
Indiana, and that part of the Ohio River 


of 


between Illinois and Kentucky; also the | anyth 


State of Missouri, including the Missouri 
River between Missouri and 


tween Missouri, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see; also the States of Kansas and Okla- 


homa excluding the Red River between | 


Oklahoma and Texas. The office of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district will 
be at St. Louis, Mo. 

Western States in Two Districts. 

District No. 18 comprises all of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Utah and Colorado and the territory of 
Hawaii. The office of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district will be at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

District No. 14 comprises the States 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming and-the territory of 
Alaska. The office of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district will be at Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


. Gulf & Sabine River Asks 
To Abandon Part of Line 


The Gulf & Sabine River Railroad has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority abandon 
8.96 miles of its line Vernon 
Parish, La, 


to 


in 


the | 


and | 


| joss 
tween the 





| over its c 
Nebraska, | 
but excluding the Mississippi River be- | 


of the New York Central, asked whether 


Clyde Brown, general solicitor | 


} 000. 
| forego his profit on the option stock, but 


| to 


sell to the C. & O., Mr. Fitzpatrick said. 
“He agreed to sell his holdings of Erie 
and Pere Marquette to the company at 
its own price. Yet he is being asked to 
tell about his purchases of stock of the 
C. & O, as well as of the Erie and Pere 
Marquette. 
Says Price for Stock 
Was Left to Company 

“How will that tell the Commission 
whether the price proposed to be paid 
by the C. & O., is fair? The next ques- 
tion is as to the monthly balances of the 
Vaness Company (a holding company of 
the Van Sweringen brothers) with J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and the Guaranty Com- 
pany. The Vaness Company is not a 
carrier. What bearing has that on the 
price of Erie and Pere Marquette stock? 
We make no objection to any inquiry 
which will give the Commission helpful 
information.” 

Commissioner Taylor asked if cost is 
not an important factor in determining 
all value. Mr. Fitzpatrick replied that 


the cost of all the stock covered by the | 


option to the C. & O:, has been put into 
the record, in a_ statement covering 
transactions after March, 1925, but that 
the questions go back to 1923. 

“If he bought and sold other shares 
before that time that can’t be helpful 
to the Commission,” Mr. Fitzpatrick de- 
clared. “You have. both the cost and 
the value of every share of stock pro- 
posed to be sold and the earnings and 
value of the property under them.” 

Mr. Gay said it has been shown that 
the Van Sweringens and their associates 


began in the fall of 1922 or the first of | 


1923 to assemble securities of the Erie 


| and Pere Marquette and later of the C. 


& O. for the purpose of creating a single 
system, including the Nickel Plate, which 
they already controlled, but that the 


Nickel Plate has now been dropped from | 


the plan. 


‘If viewed in a narrow compass, opera- ; 


tions in stocks other than those under 
option might appear irrelevant,” he said, 
“but in the light of its record it becomes 
material that you know the whole story. 
We propose to show that the market in 
Erie stock is the result of manipulation 


intended to create a price for Erie shares | 


that the market does not justify. Mr. 
Van Sweringen has produced a statement 
showing that they bought and sold over 
871,000 shares of Erie and Pere Mar- 


quette stocks between March, 1925, and | served as arbitrator representing the 


the end of 1926 and that they have been 
in and out of the market exclusive of the 
option stock, at a profit of over $3,500,- 
Now Mr. Van Sweringen offers to 


we can’t see what it is unless we have 


| their operations since 1923-” 


Commissioner Atch!son remarked: 
“You haven’t shown me yet any legal 
reason why the Van Sweringens should 
not make a profit.” 

“In view of his relation to the com- 
pany as a director and chairman and the 
largest stockholders he is not permitted 

Ges Erie stock and sell it to the cor- 
poration at a profit,” Mr. Gay replied. 

“Aren’t you developing a novel theory 
of the duties of a director?” asked Com- 
missioner Hall. “Is he at liberty to keep 
it himself or sell it to some one else? Or 


| could he have bought the stock of an- 
| other railroad or of a company not a 


railroad? Where should the distinction 


be drawn?” 
C. & O. Credit Used, 


Mr. Gay Contends 
“We propose to show,” Mr. Gay an- 
swered, “that the stocks were acquired 


| on the credit of the C. & O. Railroad pur- 


suant to a plan of railroad unification, 
with the proceeds of loans obtained by 


| the deposit of C. & O. funds.” 


if it should stop its competitive efforts | 


the effect would be felt by the commun- 
ity servec 
still have the competition of the Erie, 
Pennsylvania and other lines. 
Intervenors in Case. 
H, Fillius, representing the Pitts- 
gh & We 
t ned in the case in opposition 
pplications filed by the B. & O., 
New Central, and Nickel Plate, 
asked if the community would not feel a 
of competition if competition be- 
three roads were eliminated 
he competition of the Wheel- 
ther roads were left. He re- 
would still have strong com- 


G. 
bur 
has 
to the 


Wd 
LOrVK 


and onl 
ing wit 
plied tnat 1 
petitior 
the three roads, would lose considerable 
Mr. Durham said that the 
. E. solicits freight to be routed 
without attempting to say 
ng about how it shall be routed 
nnections. 
“Have not your solicitors solicited 
freight 
gan point 
E. 
previous 
West Vir 
Mr. Fill 
have poir 
by that 1 


for delivery via the W. & L. 


routing via the Pittsburgh & 
ginia and the B. & O.?” asked 

“It is just possible they may 

ed out the service 

ute,” replied Mr. Durham. 

Destroying of Line. 

“Would 
three roads, if they controlled the W. & 
L. E., to destroy it?” Asked Mr. Fillius. 

“Yes, but they would hurt themselves 
by doing so,” the reply. Mr. Brown 
asked if he had taken the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into considera- 
tion in making the affirmative reply. Mr. 
Durham said he had not. Mr. Fillius 
saked that the witness have prepared 
a statement showing the points served 
the W. & L. E. that are not served 
by the B. & O,, New York Central 
Nickel Plate or Erie. 

A large number of high officers of 
eastern railroads were present at the 
hearing, including Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the B. & O.; P. E. Crowley, presi- 
dent of the New-York Central; W. L. 
Ross, president of the Nickel Plate, and 
W. M. Duncan, Chairman of the W. & L. 
E. The hearing is to be continued on 
June 21, 


ee 
DY¥ 


th the Pennsylvania and that | 


1, and he replied that it would | 


“Are you sure he didn’t have any 
credit himself” asked Commissioner Hall. 
“If he did he has not shown it on this 
record,” Mr. Gay replied. “We are ask- 


| ing for a statement of the Vaness Com- 
| pany deposits.” 


st Virginia Railway, which | 


available | 





Commissioner Campbell asked if the 
situation was not that of “a company 
virtually buying its own stock?” Com- 
missioner Hall asked if Mr. Sweringen 
would not have had to stand any losses 
himself ? 

“He was dealing with trust funds and 
he was betraying his trust,” Mr. Gay re- 
plied. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked Mr. Gay 


to discuss the principles of law relating | 


to the rights of a railroad director to buy 


and sell stock, but Mr. Gay said he could | 


only discuss them in relation to the facts 
of this case, and that nothing is better 
settled than that a trustee cannot trade 
in trust funds. “They borrowed $20,- 
000,000 from Morgan & Co., depositing 
collateral $35,000,000 of stocks of 


as 


- . ,. | these three railroads, after using the C. 
recently fr ledo ¢ Michi- | : tee : 
ntly from Toledo and Michi | & O. deposits as a basis of credit,” he 


ae : : | added. 
and Baltimore & Ohio as against a | © 


Commissioner Hall said that it was 
only an assumption, which had not been 


| proved, that the loans were based on the 


credit of the railroad. 
Transfer of Funds 


| Cited by Mr. Anderson 


it not be possible for these 
! 


Mr. Anderson then took up the argu- 
ment, saying that the Van Sweringens 
have traded in the stocks of the three 
roads to a very large extent and that 
whereas the deposits of the C. & O. 


| were formerly kept in banks along its 


line at 3 per cent interest they were 
transferred to 10 banks off the line at 
2 per cent and that the Van Swerin- 
gens made loans from the same banks, 
“although,” he added, it does not appear 
that they maintained their personal 
funds in the same banks. “He also 
said that they had transfered $129,000,- 
000 of railroad funds to holding com- 
panies, to take them out of the juris- 
diction of the Commission, and then 
used them as the basis of loans with 
which to operate in the market. 

He said that Mr. Van Sweringen had 
offered to forego his profit to enable 
the Commission to make an early dis- 
position of the case but that he had 
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} it in holding 


| tain margins of « 





| Mergers 


Board of Arbitration 
Awards Pay Raises 
To Railway Firemen 


Member Representing Em- 
ployes Dissents From De- 
cisions Involving 12 
Lines in Southeast. 


Firemen, hostlers, and helpers on 12 
southeastern railroads have been awardec 
wage increases and certain adjustments 
have been made in conditions governing 
wage computations by a board of arbi- 


| tration, according to announcement June 


20 by the United States Board of Media- 
tion, 

The Mediation Board’s announcement 
said, however, that the representative 
of the Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men on the arbitration board had de- 
clined to approve the award of the ma- 
jority of the three arbitrators, claiming 
the increase was inadequate. The full 
text of the Board’s announcement fol- 
lows: 

The rates of pay of firemen engaged 
in all road service except passenger serv- 
ice were increased 40 cents per basic day, 
and the rates of pay of all other em- 
ployes involved were increased 35 cents 
per day. 

Basis Fixed for Rates. 

The board of arbitration denied a re- 
cided that the weight of all other power- 
driven wheels will be added to the weight 
on drivers of locomotives that are 
equipped with boosters, and the weights 
produced by such increased weights shall 
fix the rates for the respective classes 


| of service. 


The award further provides ‘a mini- 
mum daily rate in passenger service of 
$5.60; and that existing rates of pay, in 
of standard rates, shall be in- 
creased the same amount as proposed 
for the standard rates, and that all arbi- 
traries and special allowances shall be 
tncreased proportionately. 

Added Increases Denied. 

The Board of Arbitration denied a re- 
quest that gradations of locomotives, ac- 
cording to weights on drivers, be ex- 
tended to 550,000 pounds and over in 


| freight services, with an additional in- 


crease of 25 cents per day to be applied 
to each 50,000 pounds above 250,000 
pounds on drivers. 

The'award was signed by Judge Graf- 
ton Green, Chief Justice, Tennessee Su- 
prement Court, chairman of the board, 
and W. J. Jenks, vice president of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway, who 


carriers. C. J. Goff, representing the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, in a dissenting opinion de- 
clined to approve the wage increases on 
the ground that they were inadequate. 


not intended to testify until Director 
Mahaffie had said he ought to. 

“And when I asked what his profit 
was,” Mr. Anderson said, ‘the furnished 
a statement which we could not check. 
What’s the use of talking if we don’t 
know what his profit is?” 

“After the Rock Island, Alton, New 
Haven, Frisco and St. Paul were 
wrecked, this Commission has made in- 
vestigation,” he said, “but what. good 
does that do? Never has there been 
such a riot of speculation with corpo- 
rate funds as this case. It is not 
in the public interest for the Commis- 
sion to approve a plan founded on such 
transactions.” 

“What you have been saying doesn’t 
seem to have a very important bearing 
on whether the C. & O. should be al- 
lowed to acquire control of the Erie 
and Pere Marquette,’ Commissioner 
Hall said. 


Plan Called Part 
Of “Speculative Scheme” 


“We say that this plan was accom- 
plished by the of the assets and 
credit of the C. & O., as part of a 
speculative scheme,’ Mr. Anderson re- 
plied. “The courts have held that an 
officer of a corporation is a trustee for 
the minority stockholders and if a man 
can take $129,000,000 of the assets out 
of the treasury of a railroad and put 
companies and use it in 
the stock market without limit I would 
rather have that than a license to steal. 
The record shows that they put up cer- 
llateral but the stock 
was held by nominees who’ were mostly 
employes of Morgan & Co. Asa matter 
of fact Morgan & Co., were buying and 
holding this stock,” 

In rebuttal Mr. Fitzpatrick said that 
the C. & O. had maintained large de- 
posits with Morgan & Co., for many 
years and that the deposits with banks 
on its line had not been withdrawn but 
had been maintained. Commissioner 
Eastman asked if the deposits with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. had not been of a special 
character so that they had to be kept 
up to a certain point. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
said there was nothing in the record to 
show that and ‘nothing in the proposi- 
tion that Mr. Van Sweringen bought 
any stock in a trust capacity,” he said. 
Commission Told 


Delay May Be Costly 

Commissioner Taylor asked how the 
public interest could suffer if all the 
facts were put in the record. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick replied that “in any case before 
this body a man has a right to have 
his case tried on principles of law, not 
run off on side-tracks” and that valu- 
able rights may be lést if the case is 
allowed “to run all summer.” Com- 
missioner Lewis asked what rights he 
referred to. Mr. Fitzpatrick said the 
option to buy the Nickel Plate’s hold- 
ings of Fere Marquette stock expires 
on July 1 and the market price is many 
millions above the option price. 

“You don’t expect the case to be de- 
cided by July 1, do’ you?””? Commissioner 
Eastman said. 

“We hope at least that part of it will 
be,” Mr. Fitzpatriek replied. 

Chairman Esch said the Commission 
hoped to reach a conclusion during the 
day, and that an adjournment would be 
taken until June 21, 
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Trainmen’s Wages 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEIN@ 


PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Railroads Are Required to Furnish 
Safe Cars for Shipments of Grain 


Order Suspending Tariff Rule Is Vacated by I. C. C. Upon 
Protest of Millers’ League. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


until July 8, 1927, and November 12, 
1927, respectively. 

In Omaha Grain Exchange v. C., B. & 
Q. R. R. Co., 120 I. C. C, 59, the record 
indicated that the carriers there defend- 
ant had not fulfilled in all instances their 
duty to furnish at Omaha, Nebr., for 
loading flour and other grain products, 
cars reasonably free from protruding 
nails and projections liable to tear sacks, 
but proposed to perform that duty in the 
future. It further appeared that in re- 
spect of sweeping, padding and weather- 
stripping cars otherwise suitable for such 
loading the deféndants were not accord- 
ing to shippers at Omaha the service 
which they contemporaneously accorded 
to competing millers at Kansas City. 
We found that this difference in service 
on interstate shipments resulted in undue 
prejudice and required its removal. 

Respondents thereupon proposed to 
establish the following rule, here under 
suspension, for application throughout 
western trunk line and southwestern ter- 
ritories in respect of ears for ladixg 
with grain products: 

Cars for Loading Flour and Other 
Products—For above lading the carriers 
will furnish suitable cars with tight roofs 
and siding and with interior free of 
debris, noxious odors, oil spots or acid 
spots, likely to damage the lading, also 
reasonably free from protruding nails 
and projections likely to tear sacks, but 
will not sweep, pad, line or weather-strip 
cars nor furnish material therefor. 


It was agreed at the hearing that the 
portion of the rule beginning with the 
word “but” was superflous, and that 
respondents would‘ publish an amended 
rule elminating that portion. 

Protest is made only against respond- 
ents’ failure or refusal to provide in 
their tariffs that they will either 
weather-strip the cars around the doors 
or furnish the material therefor. The 
effects of the rule would be felt princi- 
pally at the Missouri River cities and at 
a few interior milling points in eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska. At these stations, 
after shippers have loaded the cars, re- 
spondents generally weather-strip the 
doors with heavy paper and lath to pre- 
vent damage to the contents by rain, 
snow, dirt and cinders. They have done 
this at some of the stations for 10 or 12 
years. 

Weather-siripping of Cars. 

Weather-stripping should be and gen- 
erally is done immediately after loading. 
The cost is about 50 cents per car. At 
certain Kansas and Southwestern sta- 
tions the carriers do not perform the 
weather-stripping, but furnish the ma- 
terial and the shippers apply it. The 
cost of the labor is less than that of the 
material. 

Nearly all freight cars, except some 
of the latest design which have doors 
with a tongue-and-groove arrangement, 
will leak around the doors if they are 
not weather-stripped. Weather-strip- 
ping is, therefore, nearly always neces- 
sary when the lading of grain products 
is in sacks or cartons, as it usually is. 
The leakage is not due necessarily to 
need for repairs, but mainly to the 
apparent impracticability, until recently 
at least of making a car door that will 
afford satisfactory protection from the 
weather and the ordinary incidents of 
transportation. New cars, excepting 
some of the latest design, require 
weather-stripping. Frequently, also, 
weather-stripping obviates the necessity 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
June 20 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2864, Grain between Sioux City, 
Iowa, group points and Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway stations in Kansas. 
Decided June 10, 1927. Proposed in- 
creased rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, in carloads, between Sioux City, 
Iowa, and points grouped therewith, and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
stations in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Colo- 
rado, found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceed- 
ing discontinued. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2851, Sand from Pleasant Lake, Ind., 
to Gary, Ind., Chicago, Il., and related 
destinations. Decided June 10, 1927. 
Proposed increase in the interstate sin- 
gle-line rate on sand, in carloads, from 
Pleasant Lake, Ind., to the Chicago 
switching district found not justified ex- 
cept as indicated. Suspended schedules 
ordered canceled without prejudice to the 
filing of new schedules in conformity 
with the findings herein. 

No. 14898, Memphis Freight Bureau, 
for King-Haase Furniture Company, et 
al., v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Company, et al. Decided June 9, 1927. 
Rates on furniture, in carloads and less 
than carloads, from Memphis, Tenn., to 
destinations in southern and official ter- 
ritories, found in part unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Bases for reasonable 
and nonprejudicial rates prescribed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2878, furnishing suitable cars for 
loading flour and other grain products 
loading flour and other grain products. 
Decided June 10, 1927. Proposed rule 
governing the furnishing of suitable cars 
for loading flour and other grain prod- 
ucts found justified. Orders of suspen- 
sion vacated and proceedings discon- 
tinued. 
found justified. Orders of suspension 
vacated and proceedings discontinued, 


| 


of rejecting cars the doors of which 
need repair. 

The practice of weather-stripping by 
the carrers evidently originated in the 
Kansas City district but, as a result of 
competition, has recently spread _ to 
other points. Generally, throughout the 
country, carriers neither do the weather- 
stripping nor furnish the material 
therefor. 

Condition Of Cars. 

In substance, respondents maintain 
that when cars are furnished! in good 
repair their duty in that regard is ful- 
filled, that if any damage results it is 
due to the inherent nature of the com- 
modity or to the packages in which it 
is shipped, and that they are not liable 
therefor. They contend that even if 
we find that the carriers ought to do 
the weather-stripping, we should never- 
theless find the suspended schedules 
justified, and make no affirmative re- 
quirement, because, for a breach of the 
carriers’ common-law duty to provide 
suitable equipment for safe transporta- 
tion, the shipper has a remedy in his 
right to refuse the car tendered or to 
bring an action at law for any damages 
which may be sustained. 

Protestants urge that trade and eco- 
nomic conditions require the shipment 
of grain products almost entirely in 
sacks or cartons; that as the.carriers 
by their tariffs offer to transport these 
commodities in such containers, it is 
their duty to protect the shipments in 
transit; and that it would be unreason- 
able to require the shippers to bear the 
expense of weather-stripping. They ask 
that respondents be required either to 
weather-strip the cars or to furnish the 
material therefor. They feel that they 
are already doing their share toward 
protecting the shipments. Before load- 
ing they line the cars with paper and 
do a certain amount of padding to pre- 
vent the packages from being broken 
open by bolt heads and other projections 
on the inside of the car. Use is made of 
paper or burlap, or both, for these pur- 
poses. The expense is $1 or more per 
car. 

It is well settled that a common car- 
rier must furnish suitable equipment for 
safe transportation, and that special 
safeguards desired by the shipper should 
be furnished by him. National Lumber 
Dealers’ Asso. v. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 14 
I. C. C. 154; S. W. Missouri Millers’ Club 
v. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C. 245; 
New York Shippers’ Protective Asso. v. 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 30 I. C. C. 4387; 
Keystone Wood Co. v. P. R. R. Co., 37 
I. C. C. 622; Sterling Salt Co. v. P. R. R. 
Co., 43 I. C. C. 276; and Morgan County 
Sand Producers’ Asso. v. B. & O. R. R. 
Co., 51 I. C. C. 475. In the second case 
cited, the carriers were not required to 
line and pad cars for the movement of 
flour, it being the shipper’s duty to so 
pack and load cars as to insure the ar- 


ticles shipped against damage from the. 


ordinary incidents of transportation. 
Lining and padding relate primarily to 
packing and loading. In that case we 
were dealing with protection on the in- 
side of the car and here, with protection 
on the outside, but the principle is the 
same. 

We find that respondents have justified 
the proposed schedules. An order will 
be entered vacating our orders of sus- 
pension and discontinuing these proceed- 
ings. This finding is without prejudice 
to amendment of the rule as agreed 
upon at the hearing. 


German Rails Freed | 


Of Dumping Charges 


American Manufacturer With- 
draws Complaints and Im- 
ports to Be Admitted. 


The Department ot the Treasury has 
refused to issue a finding of dumping 
against importations of steel rails from 
Germany for the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. 

In a communication to the appraiser 
of merchandise at Boston, Mass., made 
public June 20, after it had been cir- 
cularized through the customs service, it 
was declared that the domestic manu- 
facturer of rails which had complained 
against the imports had withdrawn its 
complaint, and that customs agents had 
been unable to obtain evidence from any 
other domestic source tending to indicate 
that dumping had taken place. 


Following is the full text of the com- 
munication to the appraiser at Boston: 

Sir: I refer to your notice of suspected 
dumping, covering steel rails imported 
from Germany for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 


The domestic steel rail manufacturing 
company which made the original and 
only complaint in this case has with- 
drawn its complaint. The antidumping 
unit at New York reports that it has 
been unable to secure from other steel 
rail manufacturers evidence sufficient to 
establish the belief that the domestic 
steel industry is being, or is likely to be 
injured by reason of the importation of 
standard steel rails from Germany. 

Furthermore, it appears doubtful from 
your report, dated March 9, last, whether 
the other conditions necessary to prove 
dumping could be established. 

In view of all the circumstances, the 
Department does not feel justified in 
issuing a finding of dumping. Therefore, 
appraisement reports need no longer be 
withheld so far as any question of dump- 
ing is concerned. 


Erie Asks Power to Issue 
Equipment Trust Certificates 


The Erie Railroad has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 


| \ 


Inland Waterways 


Revision Completed 
On Regulations for 
Railroad Accounts 


Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association Are Advised 
That Work Is Con- 
cluded. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has concluded to work toward making 
its new revised regulations for steam 
railroad accounting effective on January 
1, 1929, instead of by January 1, 1928, 
as has been proposed, Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman has advised the Rail- 
way Accounting Officers’ Association in 
a letter addressed to its annual conven- 
tion held recently in Denver, Colo. The 
purpose is to make the date correspond 
with that of the order prescribing a sys- 
tem of depreciation accounts. 

Certain shippers’ organizations and 
others have made requests for a public 
hearing on the revised classifications, but 
the Commission has not yet determined 
whether these requests will be granted. 

Commissioner Eastman said in the 
letter: 

In response to your fequest for com- 
ment on matters which in my judgment 
might be of interest to the association, 
there are, as you know, two subjects 
with which we are dealing which are of 
paramount importance from the account- 
ing point of view. I refer to the revision 
of the accounting regulations for steam 
roads and to the commission’s order in 
No. 15100, Depreciation Charges of 
Steam Railroad Companies. They are, of 
course, closely related. 

Committee On Revision. 


Your committee on revision, since 
your last annual meeting has devoted a 
great deal of time and much labor to 
the tentative account rules and has very 
diligently cooperated with representa- 
tives of the bureaus of accounts, statis- 
tics, and valuation in the preparation of 
tentative drafts of the classifications of 
investment in road and equipment, oper- 
ating revenues, operating expenses, in- 
come, profit and loss, and general bal- 
ance sheet accounts. We very much ap- 
preciate not only the quality and quan- 
tity of this cooperation but also the 
spirit in which it has been tendered. 

As you know, the effective date of 
our order in No. 15100 has been advanced 
to January 1, 1920. The President’s Con- 
ference Committee has signified its in- 
tention of applying to the commission 
for a reopening and rehearing of this 
docket. 

Termed Difficult Problem. 


I think that I realize as well as any- 


one, perhaps, the intricacy and ame og 


of this matter of depreciation account 
ing, as well as its far-reaching ramifi- 
cations. It is a matter on which haste 
may very well be made slowly, for not 
only the underlying theory but also all 
the details of its practical application 
merit most careful consideration. Obvi- 
ously the adoption of such accounting by 
a new company and its adoption by com- 


‘panies which for many years have fol- 


lowed other methods present quite dif- 
ferent problems. You may be assured 
that the petition of the President’s Con- 
ference Committee, when it is received, 
will be given prompt and careful atten- 
tion. There are other organizations, also, 
not connected with the railroads, that 
have manifested an interest in this mat- 
ter and have expressed a desire for 
further consideration. 

The revised classifications must of ne- 
cessity conform with the requirements, 
as finally determined, of the deprecia- 
tion order, and both should become ef- 
fective at the same time. We have, 
therefore, concluded to work toward mak- 
ing the new classifications effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1929. 

Revised Classification. 

At the time when we made public the 
tentative draft of the revised classifica- 
tion, we sent copies to all that we had 
reason to believe might be interested 
and extended a general invitation that 
we be given the benefit of comments and 
criticisms. The State commissions have 
individually and as a body, through gen- 
eral committees, devoted much time to 
the matter and have sent in many help- 
ful suggestions and promise more. Many 
interesting communications have reached 
us from other sources. The interest in 
the subject seems, I am glad to say, to 
be growing. Certain shippers’ orgtibize- 
tions are working on the matter, and 
there have been various requests for a 
public hearing. Whether these will be 
granted remains yet to be determined. 
Clearly all interested parties must have 
full opportunity to express their views 
and to combat, if they so desire, the 
views of others, and the question is 
merely the best way from all points of 
view of affording this opportunity. 


Classifying of Accounts. 
What the commission desires to pro- 


‘mulgate, of course, is a classification of 


accounts which will impose no unneces- 
sary and useless labor upon the carriers, 
but will at the same time make readily 
available, within practical limits, the in- 
formation in regard to the operations 
of the carriers for which there is a real 
public need. And I include in this phase 
the needs of the shippers, of investors, 
and of the carriers themselves. Mani- 
festly, as in the case of depreciation ac- 
counting, the subjec® is complex and dif- 
ficult, and we need all the light upon it 
that we can obtain in order that we may 
act both intelligently and wisely. We 
shall look forward to and count upon 
the centinued cooperation of your asso- 
ciation. 


authority to assume obligation and liabil- 
ity in respect of $6,422,000 of 4% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, to be 
used in the purchase of new equipment 
to the amount of $8,094,800, and to be 
sold to the highest bidder. 

The application says the company has 
sent letters to 12 banks inviting them to 
bid for the certificates. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOU® COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Banking 


International Action 
Sought to Suppress 
Counterfeit Coinage 


Committee of League of Na- 
tions Obtains Views of 43 
Governments on 

Proposal. 


A move to suppress counterfeiting is 
to be discussed by a joint committee of 
experts under the auspices of the League 
of Nations at a meeting to begin June 
23, according to a statement just re- 
ceived at the Department of State from 
the information section of the League. 

This committee was set up by the 
League in 1926 already has ad- 
dressed a questionnaire to the banks of 
issue of 43 countries asking opinions as 
to methods to suppress countsrfeit coin- 


and 


age. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
This committee was set up by the 
its 


ype at forty-third session_ in 
December, 1926. 


It will at 
Geneva on June when it will study 
the question of the suppression of the 
crime of counterfeiting coinage and pre- 
pare for that purpose of draft interna- 
tional convention. 


meet 


99 
avy 


Banks Favored Treaty. 
In July, 1926, in accordance with a 


resolution of the Council, the Financial | 


Committee addressed a questionnaire to 
the banks of issue of 43 States, in order 
to obtain their opinion on the question 
of the suppression of counterfeit coin- 
age. The replies were almost all in fa- 
vor of the conclusion of an international 
convention. 


up a series of proposals which it consid- 
ered might serve as a basis for such a 
convention. It considered that it should 
aim at legislative measures as well as 
measures of cooperation between the 
judicial authorities and the police of the 
various countries. 


With regard to the legislative aspect | 


of the problem, the Financial Committee 
was of the opinion that it would suffice 
for the purpose of the convention if the 
different States accepted certain com- 
mon principles and measures. 
Cooperating Police Needed. 

As regards the practical aspect of the 
problem, the Committee thought it de- 
sirable that in every country inquiries 
and prosecutions should be organized 


@under a single police office which would 


be in close touch with the national bank 
These central police offices 


- issue. 
. uld be authorized to establish direct 


wr 


cgntact with one another, and the estab- 
lishment of an international central bu- 
reau might possibly, the Committee con- 
sidered, be contemplated for the future. 

The Committee includes a representa- 
tive of the League Financial Committee, 
delegates of the Bank of France, the 
Reichsbank, the Swiss National Bank 
and the Argentine National Bank; 
specialists in international criminal law 
appointed by the Governments of Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, Italy, and Rumania; 
and representatives of the prosecution 
authorities appointed by the Austrian, 
American, and Netherlands Govern- 
ments. 


Issuance of Certificates 
By Receiver Proposed 


John D. Dickson, receiver of the 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern Rail- 
road, has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$2,044,350 of receiver’s certificates, to 
retire outstanding certificates by paying 
5 per cent in cash and 95 per cent in 
new certificates and to issue a promis- 
sory note for $322,000 to renew a note 
due June 2, 1927. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.) 

New York, June 20. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to day certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

June 20, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 ofthe Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the cSnversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown Gao: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

eI POPIE CRO Vila. 5.5.0 vai. v ee dit 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone).. 

England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc)..... 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma).. 

Holland (guilder)... 

Hungary (pengo).. 

Italy (lira)... ag 
Norway (krone).... 
Ee) ee 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


-14059 
.1389 
-007205 
-029615 
-2672 
4.8551 « 
-025191 
0391 
-2369 
-013567 
4006 
1744 
0558 
-2584 
1124 
-0503 
-005968 
1713 
-2679 
1923 
-017585 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael) 


6479 
6438 
-6229 
~ 5646 
-4890 
-4485 
-4442 
4408 
3614 
-4688 
-5596 


(Teintsin tael) 
(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexican dolar)... 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang 
China (Yuan dollar)....... 
India (rupee)........ 
Japan (yen).. as 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America; 
Canada (dollar) 
CMD. ccc cess a ssccea 
Mexico (peso)... s 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 

gentina (peso) 

razil (milreis) 
Chile (peso)...... 
Uruguay (peso). .scconcrssccerinen ” 


dol.) 


-998824 
-999156 
-464650 


-9649 
1181 
.1204 
1.0023 
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Currencies 


Improvement in Czechoslovakian Finances 
Evidenced by Cessation of Current Loans 


Pre-War Debt Consolidated in 1926 With Short Term 


/ Obligations Retired 


In the issue of June 20 was begun 
publication of a review of economic 
and financial conditions in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1926, contained in the 
first annual report of the director- 
ate of the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The full text, as just made pub- 
lic by the Federal Reserve Board, 
continues: 

State finances—The financial situation 
of the State in 1926 developed favorably, 
and no loans were negotiated during the 
year in payment either of current re- 
quirements or of investment expendi- 
tures. The consolidation loan in Febru- 
ary was issued in conversion of the pre- 
war debt, and its proceeds were em- 
ployed in paying off short-term obliga- 
tions. , 

As it had been doing ever since 1924, 
the Government has continued to consoli- 
date and to repay the short-term debt. 
* * * Jn 1926 the Government also 
commenced to redeem the _ treasury 
bonds, the circulation of which declined 
from 1,536,000,000 crowns to 1,360,000,- 
000 crowns. The redemption of these 
bonds, which forms a fundamental part 
of the conversion programs, is being 
continued. 

Banking and credit—In 1926, just as 
in 1925, the Government withdrew no 
funds from the money market. This fi- 
nancial policy was bound to have a 


| favorable effect on the market, which in 


previous years had been influerc: by 
the large Government issues. 

The favorable tendency was further 
strengthened by the previously men- 
tioned return of capital from abroad, 
by easier conditions on the international 


| money markets, by the continued ac- 
; cumulation of savings, 


The Financial Committee then drew | duction of credit demands for industrial 


and by the re- 


purposes. 
Money Market Remained 


| Easy Throughout Year 


In consequence, the money market re- 
mained easy’ throughout the year, the 


| official rate displayed a downward tend- 


ency, and the open-market discount rate 
fell to 5% per cent in October. The 
liquidity of the money market made it 
possible to reduce the rates paid on 
deposits and the rates charged on loans 
by banking institutions. 

The steady improvement of the do- 
mestic market, together with the easier 
situation of the international money 
market, caused a reduction of rates in 
all banking transactions, and this down- 
ward movement is still continuing. In 
Czechoslovakia, as in other countries, 
the question of reducing the disparity 
between the credit and debit rates was 
considered, but this problem has not yet 
been solved. 

The reduction of interest rates and 
the abundance of money had a stimulat- 








ing effect on the stock exchange and 
caused a strengthening of all investment 
securities and later on of shares. Tak- 
ing the quotations of Government se- 
curities on January 3, 1927, as 100, 
their index number stood at 86.05 at 
the beginning of the previous year. 

The general index of stock-exchange 
securities stood at 81.96 at the begin- 
ning of 1926 and at 100 on January 3, 
1927. Owing to the higher quotations 
of these securities, their yield declined. 

The rise in the price of Government 
securities and their lower yield will have 
a favorable influence on the money mar- 
ket in general, and on mortgage and 
communal credits in particular. In this 
connection, many problems still remain 
to be faced, one of which is that of a 
suitable relation between interests rates 
for long and for short-time credits. 


Unified Credit Policy 
Sought by Bank 


Like central banks in other countries 
which had more or less disordered cur- 
rencies, the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia does not yet hold the position 
that a central bank held before the war, 
but it is endeavoring to’ gain the in- 
fluence necessary to bring about a uni- 
fied credit policy. 

With this aim in view the national 
bank tried, when negotiating the agree- 
ment with the State, to secure a fur- 
ther progressive reduction of the State 
note debt, the present level of which 
makes the major part of the fiduciary 
circulation independent of the bank of 
issue. If, in course of time, the bulk 
of this circulation is reduced and re- 
placed by currency issues fully covered 
by commercial paper, the influence of 
the bank of issue will increase corre- 
spondingly. 

It is necessary that the administration 
of funds accumulating in large amounts 
at the Treasury and with other public 
authorities should be carried out in 
agreement with the credit policy of the 
central bank. The national bank has 
given much thought to the problem of 
reintroducing a wider employment of 
commercial bills, and it supports all ac- 
tions toward this end. 

The accumulation of savings, which 
has been growing for the past few 
years, continued during the year under 
review. Deposits held with the savings 
banks amounted to 11,354,000,000 crowns 
on December 31, 1924, and to 12,251,- 
000,000 crowns on December 31, 1925, 
thus showing an increase of 897,000,000 
crowns during the year. 

On October 31, 1926, their total 
reached 13,205,000,000 crowns, so that 
the increase during the first 10 months 
of 1926 (954,000,000 crowns) was 
greater than during the whole previous 
year. 

As deposits with banks, people’s sav- 
ings banks, and district credit and sav- 
ings associations are also showing an 
upward tendency it may be safely as- 
sumed that the creation of new capital 
is continuing. 


| Total of Capital Issues 
| Exceeded Previous Year 
The reorganization of banking made 
progress in some cases by the amalga- 
mation of smaller banks, but further 
changes must still.be anticipated. The 





by Redemption. 


trustees of the “Special fund for reduc- 
ing the losses due to postwar conditions” 
have finished most of their work and 
have allotted to the applying institutions 
(banks, people’s savings banks, coopera- 
tives) the amounts due. 

In the case of savings banks it was 
impossible, as yet, to make a final set- 
tlement with certain holders of large 
amounts of war loans, so that their al- 
lotments have not yet been distributed. 
It will be the duty of banking institu- 
tions to complete and to insure by proper 
management the reorganization of bank- 
ing which is now under way. 

The total of new capital issues ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year. Cal- 
culated on the basis of the licenses is- 
sued by the Ministry of Finance, the to- 
tal increase of capital from January 1 to 
November 30, 1926, amounted to 189,000,- 
000 crowns against 162,000,000 crowns 
in the corresponding period of the previ- 
ous year. 

Owing to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions the crops of all varieties of grains, 
except oats, were smaller than in 1925. 
* * * During the early part of 1926 
the production of coal developed unfa- 
vorably; in the second half of the year, 
however, a considerable improvement 
was felt, largely on account of the Eng- 
lish coal strike. * * * 
industries varied. 


Export Branches Hampered 


By Protectionist Policy 

Export branches were hampered by 
protectionist policy in their main mar- 
kets, by competition of countries with 
depreciating currencies, and by economic 
depression in some of our important 
markets, which were forced to curtail 
their imports owing to their reduced pur- 
chasing power. The volume of prodgic- 
tion fell to its lowest level in the sum- 
mer months, but since that time the sit- 
uation has begun to improve. * * * 

Unemployment.—The total number of 
unemployed workers receiving relief 
through trade-unions rose from 22,783 in 
January to 46,129 in August, fell to 29,- 
020 in November, and in December rose 
again to 29,295. The number of unem- 
ployed receiving relief amounted to 
2% per cent of the total trade-union 
membership. * * * 

The economic depression in certain 
branches of industry is reflected in the 
decline in the volume of the foreign 
trade of Czechoslovakia. Imports totaled 
15,217,000,000 crowns in 1926, against 
17,594,000,000 crowns in 1925, and ex- 
ports 17,848,000,000 crowns, against 
18,799,000,000 crowns. The surplus of 
exports in 1926 reached the sum of 2,- 
586,000,000 crowns, as against 1,205,- 
000,000 crowns in 1925. 

The decline in total imports was due 
chiefly to a reduction in imports of raw 
cotton, cotton yarn and cotton fabrics, 
wool, woolen yarn and cloth, grain and 
flour. The lower values of imports of 
raw materials were to a certain extent 
caused by lower prices on the world 
market, 

Thus, for instance, the imports of 
cotton, cotton yarn, and textiles were 
valued at 1,098,000,000 crowns, a reduc- 
tion of 34.08 per cent as compared with 
the previous year, whereas the decrease 
according to weight amounted to 23.5 
per cent only. The imports of grain 
and flour were lower by 663,000,000 
crowns and of flour alone by 186,320,000 
crowns. * * # 


New Bank of Issue 
Commences Operation 


New bank of issue.—In accordance 
with the agreement made between the 
Minister of Finance and board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia, and with the principles con- 
tained in the bank act and defined by the 
Treasury, the national bank commenced 
to discharge its duties on April 1, 1926. 
During the first quarter of 1926 the 
Banking Office of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance continued to function and carried 
on business operations on behalf of the 
bank. 

Certain types of business carried on by 
the Banking Office of the Ministry of 
Finance were not taken over by the 
bank. 

Among these were advances on col- 
lateral and bills discounted, the maturity 
and liquidity of which made them in- 
eligible for the portfolio of a bank of 
issue. (Part of the items in question 
consisted of advances on collateral, 
taken over from the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank; and of bills discounted in order to 
strengthen the financial situation of 
banking institutions, which, of course, 
were obliged to supplement the insuf- 
ficient liquidity and quality of such 
credits by collateral securities.) 

Such transactions were carried on by 
the bank only in trust on behalf of the 
State, with the obligation to manage 
them with proper care and to observe 
the conditions referring thereto. 

Other credit transactions, as well as 
the rest of the assets and liabilities of 


the Banking Office of the Ministry of. 


Finance, were taken over by the bank 
according to the balance sheet issued by 
the, banking office at the close of business 
on December 31, 1925, including all 
changes during the first quarter of 1926. 

The chief duty which the bank act im- 
poses upon the bank, that of maintaining 
the 
crown in relation to gold currencies, was 
performed during the first year without 
difficulty. 

There were no important changes in 
the holdings of bullion, while the hold- 
ings of foreign exchange increased 
partly by the surrender of bills of ex- 
change obtained through an excess of ex- 
ports over imports, and partly from 
other sources. 

The bank was able, therefore, not only 
to augment by a considerable sum the 
stock of foreign exchange holdings re- 
ported on the balance sheet, but also, 
like other banks of issue, to create a cer- 
tain reserve of foreign exchange which 
is concealed in the weekly statements 
under the item “Other Assets,” and 


The situation of | : 
| payments by a city department or enter- 





stability of the Czechoslovakian | 


State Expenditures 


—$ 


Cost of Operating 
Madison, Wis., Given 


At $43.62 Per Capita 


Financial Statistics Are An- 
nounced for Fiscal Year 
Ending December 
31, 1926. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the city corporation of Madi- 
son, Wis., for the fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1926. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Madison, Wis., for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1926, amounted to $2,076,- 
738, or $43.62 per capita. In 1925 the 
comparative per capita for maintenance 
4nd operation of general departments 
was $38.68, and for 1917, $20.45. Pay- 
ments for the operation of public service 
enterprises (waterworks, markets, 
scales, and cemeteries) amounted to 
$249,217; interest on debt, $300,724; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, in- 
cluding those for public service enter- 
prises, $1,500,833. The total payments, 
therefore, for expenses of general de- 
partments and public service enterprises, 
interest and outlays, were $4,127,152. 

Of this amount $126,681 represents 


prise to another on account of services. 


Payments For Year. 


The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current reve- 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 

The total revenue receipts of Madison 
for 1926 were $3,469,431, or $72.89 per 
capita. This was $843,112 more than the 
total payments of the year, exclusive of 
the payments for permanent improve- 
ments, but $657,721 less than the total 
payments including those for permanent 
improvements. These payments in ex- 
cess of revenue receipts were met from 
the proceeds of debt obligations. 

Of the total revenue receipts $126,681 
represents receipts from a city depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of serv- 
ices. 

Property taxes represented 66.4 per 
cent of the total revenues for 1926, 68.2 
per cent for 1925, and 53.7 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes collected was 211.6 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 4 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop- 
erty taxes were $48.42 in 1926, $47.75 in 
1925, and $20.07 in 1917. 


Public Service Earnings. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 9.6 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 10.1 
per cent for 1925, and 10.9 per cent for 
1917. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Madi- 
son on December 31, 1926, was $4,895,- 
652, or $102.85 per capita. In 1925 the 
per capita debt was $92.93, and in 1917, 
$47.14. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Madison subject to ad va- 
lorem taxes for city corporation was 
$138,199,808. The levy for all purposes 
for 1926 was $2,973,121, of which $2,416,- 
925, or 81.8 per cent, was levied for the 
city corporation; $3,720, or 0.1 per cent, 
for the State, and $552,476, or 18.6 per 
cent, for the county. The per capita tax 
levy for the city, State, and county was 
$62.46 in 1926, $63.37 in 1925, and $31.61 
in 1917. 


which in the present balance sheet is in- 
cluded under the item “Transitory ac- 
count of balances abroad.” 


The stability of our currency, which 
is more and more a factor in our eco- 
nomic life, the comparative stability of 
wages and prices, and the favorable de- 
velopment of our reserve of precious 
metals and foreign exchanges equivalent 
to gold, which on December 31, 1926, 
amounted to 69.7 per cent—if calculated 
according to paragraph 28 of the bank 
act—enabled the management of the 
bank in January, 1927, to relax the ex- 
isting restrictions on the purchase and 
sale of foreign exchange and so to re- 
move some of the obstacles in the way 
of international relations. 

It is worthy of mention that in 1926 
the bank did not need to avail itself 
of the currency reserve in the form of 
a revolving credit of $20,000,000 ar- 
ranged at the National City Bank of 
New York by the treasury in agreement 
with the bank and valid until May 31, 
1927. Before that date this credit may 
be renewed. * * * 

The credit transactions of the bank 
(discounts and advances on collateral), 


° ° : ° | 
which, exclusive of transactions in trust | 


on behalf of the Government, totaled 
280,947,000 crowns on April 1, 1926, fell 
off during the year and on December 
81 stoed at only 261,138,000 crowns. 

This total is negligible and is far from 
approaching what would in future be 
considered a normal amount. The bank 
has not been approached for credits, 
mainly for these two reasons—because 
the bank notes paid out by the bank 
for the purchase of foreign exchange 
were put back into circulation and be- 
cause reduced industrial activity caused 
a decline in the demand for money, so 
that no strain was felt even during the 
autumn campaign which, as a rule, is ac- 
companied by a heavy demand for funds. 

Further reasons for the liquidity of 
the money market are to be found in the 
repayment of part of the maturing short- 
term state debts and in the return of 
capital from abroad, the result partly 
of previous exports of long credit and 
partly of the withdrawal of funds em- 
ployed abroad for other purposes. 

The easy conditions on the money mar- 
ket caused the management of the bank 
on October 27, 1926, to reduce the bank 
rate to 5% per cent from 6 per cent, 
which had been in force since January 
18, 1926, and the rate on advances from 
7-7% per cent to 642-7 per cent. 

This step has been accompanied by 
the reduction of credit and debit rates 
by the foremost banking institutions, _ 








(INDEX. 
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Securities 


Demand and Government Deposits Rise 
In Member Banks of Reserve System 


Loans and Discounts and Investments and Holdings of 
Federal Securities Also Gain. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of 668 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of June 15, an- 


nounced by the Board June 20, shows 
increases of $67,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts, $220,000,000 in investments, 
$383,000,000 in net demand deposits, 
$165,000,000 in Government deposits, and 
a decline of $43,000,000 in borrowings 
from the Federal reserve banks. Mem- 
ber banks in New York City reported 
increases of $24,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts, $87,000,000 in investments, $243,- 
000,000 in net demand deposits, and a 
reduction of $28,000,000 in borrowings 
from the Federal reserve bank. 


Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government securities, 
were $32,000,000 above the June 8 total, 
the principal increases being $11,000,000 
in the Kansas City district and $10,000,- 
000 each in the New York and Chicago 
districts. “All other” loans and dis- 
counts increased $35,000,000 during the 
week, larger figures being reported by 
all districts except Cleveland and Rich- 
mond. Loans to brokers and dealers, se- 
cured by stocks and bonds, made by re- 
porting member banks in New York City 
were $41,000,000 above the amount re- 
ported on June 8, loans for their own 
account and for out-of-town banks hav- 
ing increased $36,000,000 and $17,000,000, 


Number of reporting banks.......esccccesecs 


Loans and discounts: 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations. ....+... 
Secured by stocks and bonds....cccesecsees 
All other loans and discounts. ...ecesecsece 


Total loans and discounts. 


Investments: 
U. S. Government securities.... 


Other bonds, stocks and securities...:eesees 


Total investments 
Total loans and investments..... 


Reserve balances with F. R. Banks...eceeeseoss 
Cash in vault ...... PITT TT ETT itr 


Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 


Government depositS .scccscccccsccceseesuece 


Due from banks ... 
Due to banks 


Bills payable and rediscounts with F. R. Banks: 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations... 
All other ....... 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks....+++s.. 


eee ses seetestees: 


ee eee eeerteses 


ee eerste eseeeseeetsesetrease 


eeeeeeeeeresesesessretesesr 
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respectively, while loans for account of 
others declined $12,000,000. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities, largely due to the Government 
financing on June 15, increased $176,- 
000,000, of which $59,000,000 was in the 
New York district, $22,000,000 each in 
the Boston and San Francisco districts, 
$19,000,000 in the Philadelphia district, 
$18,000,000 in the Cleveland district, 
and $11,000,000 in the Atlanta district. 

Holdings on other bonds, stocks, and 
securities increased $35,000,000 at re- 
porting banks in the New York district 
and $44,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Net demand deposits were larger than 
a week ago at banks in 10 of the reserve 
districts, the principal increases by dis- 
tricts being as follows: New York $258,- 
000,000, Chicago $41,000,000, St. Louis 
$21,000,000, Cleveland $20,000,000, and 
Boston $19,000,000. Time deposits de- 
clined $27,000,000 at banks in the New 
York district and $20,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. Government deposits in- 
creased $165,000,000, principally in the 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Atlanta, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco districts. 

Following is the Board’s tabulated 
statement of the principal resources and 
liabilities of the 668 reporting member 
banks as of June 15 and June 8, 1927, 
and June 16, 1927, the figures being 


6-15-27 6-8-27 6-16-26 
668 668 703 


128,929 
5,869,998 
8,648,766 


133,905 
5,832,650 
8,613,934 


150,281 
5,365,579 
8,539,391 

14,055,251 


14,647,693 14,580,489 


2,708,036 
3,467,809 


2,532,376 
3,423,589 


2,541,976 
3,140,587 
5,682,563 
19,737,814 
1,687,468 
271,261 
13,129,797 
5,603,876 
185,165 


5,955,965 
20,536,454 
1,735,674 
269,444 
*13,344,015 
6,195,016 
44,283 
*1,126,122 
3,167,984 


6,175,845 
20,823,538 
1,816,002 
255,272 
13,726,629 
6,175,432 
209,100 
1,249,224 
3,355,966 
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124,737 
75,291 


—__ 


200,028 


139,464 
103,207 


92,995 
83,938 


__—_——— 


242,671 176,933 


Loans to brokers and dealers made by reporting 


member banks in New York City: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks ... 


For account of others ....sscccscccsccveseoses 
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On time 


| Government of Utah 


Costs $7,430,514 


Statement for Year Ending June 
30, 1926, Shows Per Cap- 
ita Outlay of $14.60. 


The Department of Commerce an- 


nounced on June 13 a summary of the 
financial statistics of the State of Utah 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Utah for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, amounted to $7,430,514, or $14.60 
per capita. This includes $3,649,503, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1925 the 
comparative per capita for maintenance 
and operation of general departments 
was $15.48, and in 1917, $8.41. The in- 
terest on debt amounted to $455,170; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, 
$1,774,947. The total payments, there- 
fore, for expenses of general depart- 
ments, interest, and outlays were $9,- 
660,658. The totals include all payments 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
June 17 
(Made Public June 20) 
E cssnessdeeheehenecieiadpiahamsaiehaiecastacnitell 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts ....-- 
Internalrevenuc re- 
ceipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$1,989,535.50 


134,806,089.64 

internal 
2,891,862.94 
1,240,935.48 
140,928,373.56 
188,058,900.00 
284,119,059.36 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts....- 
Balance previous day . 


Tota) 
Expenditures. 


General expenditures 

interest on public debt. . 

Refunds of receipts . 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special] ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Sivil service retirement 
fund 

Investment 
funds 
Total crdinary expen- 

ditures 

Other public debt ex- 
penditures 

Balance today .sccccees 


$5,803,653.17 
12,099,353.61 
840,961.95 
6,156.42 


177,733.90 
64,592.08 


16,645.41 


of trust 204,211.21 


—-— —_———_——- 


18,857,839.90 


807,346,146.55 
286,902,346.47 

Total ‘ 613,106,3832.92 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the montb 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday, v 


eeeteacas 
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1,071,158 
1,233,572 
855,146 


—_—_—____ 


3,159,876 


2,434,667 
725,209 


1,034,772 
1,216,934 
866,723 


926,394 
981,788 
609,288 


3,118,429 


2,396,395 
722,034 


2,517,410 


1,843,232 
674,178 


for the year, whether made from current 


revenues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 


Governmental Costs. 
Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $2,235,392 was for highways, 


$660,912 being for maintenance and $1,- 
574,480 for construction. 


The total revenue receipts of Utah for 
1926 Were $11,055,923, or $21.72 per 
capita. This was $3,170,239 more than 
the total payments of the year, exclusive 
of the payments for permanent improve- 
ments, and $1,395,265 more than the total 
payments including those for permanent 
improvements. This excess of revenue 
receipts is reflected in purchase of in- 
vestments and in cash balances, not 
shown in this summary. Property and 
special taxes represented 50.1 per cent 
of the total revenye for 1926, 48.7 per 
cent for 1925, and 59.5 per cent for 1917, 
The increase in the amount of property 
and special taxes collected was 112.8 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 5.1 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop- 
erty and special taxes were $10.87 in 
1926, $10.70 in 1925, and $5.76 in 1917. 


Earnings of Departments. 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 6.4 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1926, 6.3 per cent 
for 1925, and 7.5 per cent for 1917. 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


stituted 19.7 per cent of the total rev- 


618,106,332.92 | 


enue for 1926, 15.4 per cent for 1925, 
and 6.7 per cent for 1917. 


Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies, the 
stamp tax on sales of cigarettes, and the 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts 
paid for hunting and fishing privileges. 


The increased percentage of receipts 
reported in 1926 for business and non- 
business licenses was principally due to 
the increased revenues from the sales 
tax On gasoline and from motor vehicle 
licenses. 


Net Indebtedness. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Utah 
on Sune 30, 1926, was $7,188,500, or 
$14.11 per capita. In 1925 the per capita 
debt was $15.95, and in 1917, $6.32. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Utah subject to ad valorem 
taxation was $668,611,580; the amount of 
State taxes levied was $5,034,612; and 
the per capita levy, $9.89. In 1925 the 
yee levy was $9.95, and in 1917, 


Bond Issue of $1,187,000° 
By A., T. & N. Authorized 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorized on June 17 the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern Railroad Corpor- 
ation to issue $1,187,000 of prior-lien 6 
per cent bonds, to be sold at 91% and 
interest, 
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Changes Announced : 
In Member Banks 


The following changes in State bank 
membership of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and in bank powers were approved 
by the Federal Reserve Board in the 
week ended June 20: 


Admitted to membership: Wright 
Banking Co., Bellevue, Ohio: Capital, 
$50,000; surplus, $50,000; total resources, 
$1,457,824. 

Guardian Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich.: 
Capital, $5,000,000; surplus, $38,000,000; 
total resources, $8,010,468. 

Closed: Peoples Bank, Mobile, Ala. 

Absorbed by national bank: Wasco 
County Bank, The Dalles, Oreg. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: 

Central National Bank, Middletown, 
Conn. 

First National Bank, Kenmore, N. Y. 

Marine National Bank, Wildwood, N. J. 

Farmers National Bank, Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

Wayne County National Bank, Woost- 
er, Ohio. 

National Bank of Grantville, Oxford, 
N. C. ° 


Sweden Issues Loan 


For $15,390,000 


The Swedish Government has issued 
its new loan of 50,000,000 crowns ($13,- 
390,000) bearing 414 per cent interest, 
states the American Consul General at 
Stockholm, John B. Osborne, in a report 
made public on June 20 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report, in full 
text, follows: 

The new Swedish Government loan, 
50,000,00 crowns, issued in bonds of 10,- 
000, 5,000, 1,000, 500 and 100 crowns, was 
officially placed on the market June 15, 

The nominal rate of interest on the 
new loan will be 4% per cent and the 
rate of issue 98.75, which yields an ac- 
tual return of interest at the rate of 
4.56 per cent. 

In financial circles it is stated that 
the preesnt loan has the lowest yield of 
interest of any Swedish State loan 
floated since 1911. 
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Are you going abroad 
for the first time?, 


Experienced travelers realize the 
inestimable value and conveni- 
ence of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
It affords advantages equivalent 
to a personal bank account with 
a large number of banks 
throughout the world. 


If you contemplate your first 
trip abroad, our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
ou; it fully describes an ETC 
Laee of Credit, how it is ob- 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send for a copy today 


THF EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Adlanta 
Baltimore San Francisco Chicage 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Assurance 


Life is full of promise when hearts 
are young. A good time to inau- 
gurate a definite savings plan. 
Fidelity’s booklet, ““The House 
Behind the Bonds,” will help you 
select the right first mortgage in- 
vestments; those safeguarded 
both by ample physical security 
and by Fidelity’s reputation. Send 
today—no obligation. 


BOND # MORTGAGE (0. 


JU.MENTEER Punident ww U 

663 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
1191 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
881 Colo. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 


of} FIDELITY- GUARANTEES -EVERY: BOND 


INVEsTORS in every 
state of the Union 
and in many foreign 
countries have for 16 
years relied upon 
Henry L. Doherty & 
Company for con- 
servative counsel on 
the profitable invest- 
ment of their money. 


HENRY L. 


DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
Box USD-6, 803 Wilkins Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me copy of your booklet 
“Serving a Nation.” 


Name 
Address ...... 
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Taxation: 


Treatment Is Cited 
By General Counsel 


Memorandum Opinion Is _Is- 
sued on Terms of Relief Pro- 
visions of Leasing Act. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1505. 

Treatment of so-called “back royal- 
ties” paid to the Government pursuant 
to the terms of the relief provisions of 
the Leasing Act of 1920, 41 Stat., 437, 


has been defined by the Bureau of In- | 
! under which the payment in question 
| was made, provides: 


ternal Revenue in a memorandum opin- 
ion by its General Counsel, G. C, M. 
1505, under the 1921 and prior Revenue 
Acts. 

It was held that under the express 
language and apparent intent of the Act, 


id, or in part released, to the | J ‘ c 
i sen ¢ . | by the claimant or his predecessor in 


Government in 1921 were in satisfaction 
of a royalty for past production, by the 


_ way of compromise, and was not a pay- | 


ment, or a release, in the nature of a 
bonus for a future lease, which should 
be capitalized. 


The opinion, in full text, is as follows: | 


An opinion is requested as to the 
treatment of so-called “back \royalties” 
paid to the Government pursuant to the 
terms of the so-called “relief provisions” 


of the Leasing Act of 1920 (41 Stat., | 


437). 
The facts are as follows: 
Duripg the years 1910 to 1921 the M 


Company was operating certain oil prop- ! 
| disputed by any other claimant prior 


erties, which properties were included 
within the scope of the Executive order 
of September 27, 1909, known as tempo- 
pary petroleum withdrawal order No. 5. 


Suits to preserve the interest of the Gov- | 
ernment in the properties from exploi- | 
dates | 


tation were started at various 
from 1915 to 1919. Pending the outcome 


of the litigation a number of court or- j 
ders were entered setting forth the meth- | 
ods under which the various properties ; 
Under the pro- | 


were to be operated. 
visions of some of these orders the court 
appointed a commissioner to supervise 
operations, receive all oil or the proceeds 


of sales of oil, and in the event of receipt | 


of proceeds from the sales to deposit the 
same in a designated bank to the credit 
of the commissioner as trustee. In other 
instances the court refused to appoint a 
commissioner, but instead ordered that 
the company should render statements 
to the Government, showing the amount 
of oil produced, to whom sold, the price 
received, cost of production, and other 
facts necessary to a complete account- 
ing, should the Government eventually 
be successful in the litigation. In some 
instances the company and the Secre- 


tary of the Interior entered into agree- | 


ments, under the terms of which the 
eompany was permitted to operate to a 
limited extent, but was required to place 


in escrow an amount equal to one-eighth | 


of the current market value at the time 


from such operations. These agreements 
further provided that should the com- 
pany eventually be issued a patent to 


to the company, but should the patent 
eventually be denied, the amounts so de- 


posited should be paid over to the Treas- | 


urer of the United States, such payments 
to constitute full and complete payment, 
accord, and satisfaction of all claims of 


the United States against the company. | 


Taxpayer Accepted 
Terms of Leasing Act 

While this litigation was pending Com- 
gress passed the Leasing Act of 1920. 
This Act, among other things, permitted 
those claimants meeting certain qualifi- 
cations to receive a lease upon the dis- 
puted lands, provided such claimants 


would file quitclaim deeds to the prop- | 


erties and there should be paid to the 
Government an amount equal to the 
value at the time of production of one- 
eighth of all the oil and gas already 
produced, except oil or gas used for 
production purposes on the claims or un- 
avoidably lost. The taxpayer was able 
to meet the qualifications prescribed for 
applicants and accepted the terms of the 
leasing Act. 

The amounts so paid to the Govern- 
ment in 1921 as a result of back produc- 
tion totaled 855x dollars. Of this sum, 
406x dollars was paid in respect to pro- 
duction from the several properties dur- 
ing the period of litigation when income 
was impounded or otherwise required to 
be accounted for under various court 
orders. This sum is hereinafter referred 
to as the “impounded fund” and the 
period during which it was produced as 
the “impoundment period.” The balance, 
449x dollars, was paid in respect to pro- 
duction from the several properties from 
the commencement of operations to the 
beginning of the impounding period. 

From the beginning of this period un- 
til 1918 the company reported all im- 
pounded funds as its income when 
earned, but beginning with 1918 it set up 


a suspense account to which this income | 


was credited, and filed amended returns 
for prior years excluding from income 
the disputed funds. 
properties prior to the impoundment 
period was returned as income for the 
respective years in which it was received. 
In view of uncertainties with respect to 
proper adjustment of the matter the tax- 
payer has kept the case open by filing 
waivers for all years, beginning with the 
year 1909. 

The exact procedure followed in dis- 
bursing the funds held by the trustee 
and im escrow upon the taxpayer’s ac- 
ceptance of the terms of the leasing Act 
does not appear. The leasing Act merely 
required a payment to the Government 
of a specified amaunt, based on back pro- 


duction, Where proceeds from back pro- 
duction with respect to certain leases 
were with the trustee or partly in 
escrow, satisfaction or part satisfaction 
of the obligation to the Government un- 
der the terms of the leasing Act could 
undoubtedly have been made from these 
funds. Clearly, upon the company’s ac- 
ceptance of the terms of the leasing Act, 
the Government was not entitled to a 
part of the funds in the hands of the 
trustee and substantially all of the funds 
in escrow in addition to the amount spe- 
cified in the leasing Act. The substance 
and effect of the transaction amounted 
to a release of the funds in the hands of 
the trustee and in escrow to the proper 
claimants, since this was one of the pri- 
mary objects sought to be accomplished 
by the leasing Act. 

Section 18 of the Leasing Act of 1920, 


“That upon relinquishment to 
United States, filed in the General Land 
Office within six months after the ap- 
proval of this Act, of all right, title 
and interest claimed and possessed prior 
to July 3, 1910, and continuously since 





| the absence of an intent clearly 
' . 
| trary to the express language used in 


interest under the preexisting placer 
mining law to any oil or gas bearing 
land upon which there has been drilled 
one or more oil or gas wells to dis- 


| covery embraced in the Executive order 


of withdrawal issued September 27, 
1909, and not within any naval petro- 
leum reserve, and upon payment as 
royalty to the Unitea States of an 


| amountfequal to the value at the time 


of production of one-eighth of all the 


oil and gas already produced except | 
| oil or gas used for production purposes 


on the claim, or unavoidably lost, from 
;? . . 

such land, the claimant, or his succes- 

sor, if in possession of such land, un- 


to July 1, 1919, shall be entitled to a 


lease thereon from the United States | 
| for a period of 20 years, at a royalty | 


of not less than 1212 per centum of 
all the oil or gas produced except oil 
or gas used for production purposes 


on the claim, or unavoidabey lost: * * * | 


Secretary of Interior 


To Fix Royalty Rate 


“All such leases shall be made and | 
| the amount of royalty to be paid for oil 


and gas produced, except oil or gas used 
for production purposes on the claim, 
or unavoidably lost, after the execution 
of such lease shall be fixed by’the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under appropriate 
rules and regulations * * * (41 
Stat., 487, 443, 444.)” 

It will be observed that the Act pro- 
vides that “upon payment as royalty to 
the United States of an anfount equal 
to the value at the time of production 
of one-eighth of all the oil or gas already 
produced,” etc., the claimant shall be en- 
titled to a lease from the United States 
for a period of 20 years at “a royalty” 
or not less than 1212 per centumn, the 
exact amount of the royaky to be de- 


| termined by the Secretary of the Interior 


under appropriate regulations. ‘“Roy- 
alty” as defined by Bouvier (Bouvier’s 


mining lease, ete., and payable propor- 
tionately to the use made of such right.” 
The payment required by the section of 


the lands im controversy the ts de- | ee ee 
roversy amounts de- 


posited in escrow should be paid over } 


use of he properties in past years and 
is declared by the Act to be made as 
royalty. Royalty is not ordinarily used 
to designate a bonus or a part of the 
purchase price of any transaction and in 
con- 


Act should not be given this meaning. 


withdrawal order of 1909, because of 
doubts as to the validity of such or- 
der, which were intensified by reason 


25, 1910 (36 Stat., 847). (See report of 
the Committee on Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives accompanying 





Income from the | 


1920). 
} arisen and the decisions of the courts 
} were not hawmonious. A history of that 
| situation and the accompanying litiga- 


tion may be found in Law Opinion 1110 | 
(C. B. II-1, 104), in which the following | 


} conclusion was reached: 


(nT: . 
| Claimants’ Operations 
| On Basis of Lease 
| “It will be noted from 
| from the committee report 
above that section 18 was designed to 


the excerpt 


settle the disputes between the Govern- | 
ment and the, oil claimants, and while | 
in terms not a compromise measure, had | 
The oil | 


many of the earmarks of one. 
claimants desiring to come within this 
section of the act were required to re- 
linquish to the United States all the 
right, title and interest possessed by 


them under the preexisting placer mining | 


laws to the lands in controversy and pay 
| to the United States as royalty the 
amount named in the Act. The claim- 
ants were to receive a lease to the land 
and all the profits theretofore made by 
| the operation of the properties, other 
than the one-eighth royalty, turned over 
to the Government. The substantial ef- 
| fect of this settlement was to treat the 
oil claimants as if they had been operat- 
| ing under a lease from the Government 
from the beginning.” 

This conclusion is considered equally 
applicable to the case now under con- 
sideration. There is not any suggestion 
in the law opinion that the back royal- 
ties paid to the Government upon ac- 
ceptance of the terms of the Leasing 
Act were in effect bonus payments by the 
claimants as consideration for future 
leases, As a result of the litigation, 

title to land and income therefrom was 
| in dispute. The Leasing Act of 1920 
| provided a means whereby this income 
could released partly to the Gov- 
ernment and partly to the claimants. 

If the claimants had not seen fit to 
| accept the provisions of the act, they 


be 





the | 


Law Dictionary, 3d Revision) is “fa pay- | 


. ; } ment reserved by the grantor of a patent, 
of production of the oil and gas produced | 


Section 18 was enacted to remedy a | 
situation existing from the date of the | 


of the saving clause of the Act of June | 


the bill enacted as the Leasing Act of | 
A great amount of litigation had | 


set forth | 
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Royalties 


“Back Royalties’ Paid to Government in 1921 Held 


Not to Be in Nature of Payment for Future Lease 


Oil Properties Held 
By Executive Order 


Ruled Not to Affect Release 
Which Should Be Capi- 


talized. 


could have continued to prosecute their 
claims for patents to the lands and if 
successful would not have been required 
to pay future royalties. They also 
could have forfeited all their rights in 
the matter had they so desired. 

Where claimants did accept the pro- 
visions of the leasing act, all uncer- 
tainties were, as stated in Law Opinion 
1110, in effect compromised, and by the 
terms of compromise the claimants were 
treated as if they had been operating 
under a lease from the beginning. 

Viewing the settlement in 1921 as a 
compromise, the cases of Brighton Mills 
| (1 B. T. A., 392) and New Process Cork 
| Co. (3 B. T. A., 1339) are considered 
applicable to the matter. These decisions 
held that a payment in compromise ‘of 
liability does not relate back to the/’in- 
| cident of liability or commencement of 
litigation, but is deductible from tax- 
able income in the year of payment or 
when liability therefor is actually ad- 
mitted. 

Clearly in the present case there was 
no admission of liability for back royal- 
| ties prior to acceptance in 1921 of the 
| terms of the Leasing Act of 1920. 


\e 


\* If the matter is considered from the 
other angle suggested Law Opinion 
1110, namely, that Congress treated the 
| claimants as if they had been operating 
| under a lease from the beginning, the 
| same conclusion is reached as in the fore- 
| going paragraph, but for other reasons. 

Under this view of the case, there was 
a payment fn 1921 of royalties covering 
| prior years’ operations, and the question 
| involved is whether such royalties should 
have been accrued and deducted in those 
| years or whether they were a proper 
| expense for the year‘1921, in which year 
admission of liability and payment oc- 


| curred. 





Article 111, Regulations 62, so far as 
| applicable, provides: 

“Each year’s return, so far as prac- 
ticable, both as to gross income and de- 
ductions therefrom, should be complete 
in itself, and taxpayers are expected to 
make every reasonable effort to ascer- 
tain the facts necessary to make a cor- 
rect return. * * * The expenses, 
liabilities, or deficit of one year cannot 
be used to reduce the income of a subse- 
quent year. * * * ; 

“A taxpayer has the right to deduct 
all authorized allowances, and it follows 
that if he does not within any year de- 
duct cerzain of his expenses, losses, in- 
| terest, taxes, or other charges, he cannot 
| deduct them from the income of the next 
| or any succeeding year.” 


Royalties Paid in 1921 
| Not Authorized Deductions 


| This article of the regulations raises a 
| further question of whether the royalties 
paid in 1921 were “authorized” deduc- 
tions in prior years. The Bureau has 
never permitted the deduction of a liabil- 
ity in expectancy merely because it may 
materialize into an actual liability upon 
the happening of some contingency, but 
instead has held that before there can 
be an accrual and deduction the liability 
must be admitted, although in this con- 
| nection it has been conceded that uncer- 
| tainty as to amount of liability will not 
| necessarily bar a deduction. (See A. R. 
R. 275, C. B. 3, 147.) 

In the appeal of C. H. Simonds Co. 
(1 B. T. A., 105) and Jamestown Worsted 
| Mills (1 B. T. A., 659), the issue in- 
volved was whether additional officers’ 
| salaries were deductible for the years in 
| which authorized and paid, although the 
| payments were intended to cover prior 
years’ services. This concerned an inter- 
pretation of section 234(a)1 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, which is identical with 
| the same section of the Revenue Act of 
| 1921 involved in the present case. 

The Board held that since there was 
no fixed obligation to pay the salaries in 
| prior years, liability therefor did not 
arise until the years of authorization and 
payment, in which year the deduction 
should be made. A digest of other deci- 
sions of the Board concerning the same 
principle may be found in General Coun- 
sel’s Memorandum 941 (Internal Reve- 
| nue Bulletin VI-4, 12). 

In the present case there was clearly 
no liability for payment of royalties on 
back production in the respective years 
of production, notwithstanding the fact 
that certain sums had then been im- 
pounded and others were required to be 
accounted for. The liability did not arise 
until acceptance of the terms of the 
Leasing Act of 1920, which occurred in 
the case of the taxpayer in 1921. Prior 
to that time the royalties were not 
“authorized” deductions under the fore- 
going rulings. 





Conclusions Reached 


By General Counsel 

In view of the foregoing, this office has 
reached the following conclusions: 

(1) Under the express language and 
| apparent intent of the Leasing Act of 
1920, the 855x dollars paid, or in part 
released, to the Government in 1921 was 
in satisfaction of a royalty for past pro- 
duction, by way of compromise, and was 
not a payment, or a release, in the nature 
of a bonus for a future lease, which 
should be capitalized. The interpretation 
of the meaning and intent of the Leasing 
Act of 1920, as found in Law Opinion 
1110, supra, is considered controlling in 
this respect. 

(2) The 855x dollars is divisible in 
two parts, namely, 406x dollats attribut- 
able to the impoundment period and 449x 
dollars attributable to the period prior to 
the impoundment period. 

The 406x dollars item is further divisi- 





Leases 


ble in thre parts, namely, (a) that part 
held by the commissioner appointed by 
the court as trustee, (b) that part per- 
taining to properties which the court 
permitted the company to operate under 
the condition that the company would be 
required to account for proceeds of oper- 
ations should the eventual result of the 
litigation make this necessary, and (c) 
that part pertaining to properties oper- 
ated under agreements with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, which agreements 
required that one-eighth of the current 
market values of the oil or gas at the 
time of production be placed in escrow. 
The parts will be considered in the order 
named, \ 


(a) Upon acceptance by the taxpayer 
in 1921 of the terms of the Leasing Act 
of 1920, the fund held by the Commis- 
sioner as trustee was released partly 
to the company and partly to the Gov- 
ernment. The company had no control 
over this fund, and could not have 
known until termination of the litiga- 
tion by compromise or otherwise that it 
would receive any part thereof. 


It Was not until acceptance of the 
terms of the Leasing Act in 1921 that 
the company became entitled to a part 
of this fund. The company is accord- 
ingly taxable on the amount it received 
in that year. (See S. M. 1315, C. B. 
2, 82). The part released to the Gov- 
ernment would not be taxable to the 
company in any year. 


Proceeds Received 
And Used by Operators 


(b) This is practically the converse 
of the immediately preceding situation, 
where the funds were impounded by or- 
der of the court and never came into 
possession and use of the company until 
1921. With respect to the present class 
of operations, the company was per- 
mitted to receive and use all of the pro- 
ceeds derived from the sales of this par- 
ticular oil or gas. 


The company may have been required 
later to pay over to the Government 
an amount equivalent to part or all of 
such proceeds, but in the meantime it 
enjoyed the use of the same. Proceeds 
derived from these operations are prop- 
erly taxable in the respective years in 
which received. 

Liability for payment to the Govern- 
ment of an amount equal to approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the value of the oil 
or gas at the time of production did not 
arise until 1921, when the terms of the 
leasing Act were accepted. Under the 
decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals, 
supra, the payment is properly de- 
ductible in 1921. 

(c) With respect to the operation of 
the properties under agreements made 
with the Secretary of the Interior prior 
to the Leasing Act of 1920, it was 
known at the time of these agreements 
that the maximum liability of the com- 
pany would not exceed the amount re- 
quired to be deposited in escrow. The 
balance was clearly income to the com- 
pany in the respective years in which 
received. 

The amount or approximate amount 
placed in escrow was eventually released 
to the Government in 1921. The amount 
so released to the Government would not 
be taxable to the company in any year. 
It is possible that the company may have 
received a small portion of the fund in 
escrow, due to slightly different require- 
ments of the leases with the Secretary 
of the Interior made prior and subse- 
quent to the Leasing Act of 1920. 


If the company received any part of 
the fund placed in egrow, it would be 
taxable on such part in the year in which 
received, for reasons previously stated 
under (a), supra. 

The 449x dollars item attributable to 
the period prior to the impoundment 
period should be treated the same as 
item (b), supra. The company had the 
unrestricted use of this money and pro- 
perly returned the same as income in the 
respective years in which received. It 
was never judicially determined, because 
of defective title to the land or other- 
wise, that this amount did not at all 
times properly belong to the company. 

Upon acceptance of the terms of the 
leasing Act in 1921 the company was 
required to pay a royalty for the use of 
this property in prior years, but this 
liability did not arise until 1921. Under 
the Board’s decisions, supra, the deduc- 
tion properly belongs in 1921. 

G. C. M. 1505. 


Appeal Taken in Suit to Get 
List of Federal Employes 


The question of whether a citizen of 
the United States has under the Consti- 


tution the right to know who are the 
officials and employes of the Federal 
Government, so that mandamus will is- 
sue to compel the officials who are the 
custodians of the list of officials and em- 
ployes to permit a citizen to inspect such 
lists, subject to such regulations as to 
time and place as may be reasonably 
adopted’ to prevent inconvenience to the 
officials or detriment to the public inter- 
est, is presented in the case of United 
States of America, ex rel. Stowell, Peti- 
tioner v. Deming et al., Civil Service 
Commissioners, A petition for a writ 
of certiorari, and brief in support 
thereof, have been filed in the office of 
the Clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 


The Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia held in this case that man- 
damus against Civil Service Commis- 
sioners of the United States to compel 
them to furnish a list of temporary em- 
ployes in Federal departmental service, 
or to permit examination of pertinent 
official records in their possession, would 
not be granted. (United States Daily, 
Index Page 743, Volume II.) 

It is said in the brief for the petitioner 
that “it is certainly an extraordinary con- 
dition of affairs in any government when 
a citizen is refused a list of the officers 
whom the law sets over him.” 

In conclusion it is said, “The injurious 
effect upon the public interest of the 
denial of the writ of mandamus in this 
case makes it worthy of the most care- 
ful consideration by the highest tribunal,” 
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DEDUCTIONS: “Back Royalties:” Leasing Act, 1920: Sec. 214 (a) 1, 1921 

and Prior Acts—Treatment of so-called “back royalties” paid to Govern- 
ment pursuant to terms of relief provisions of Leasing Act of 1920, defined, 
and held under Act that amounts paid, or in part released, to Government in 
1921 were in satisfaction of royalty for past production, by way of compromise, 
and not payment, or release, in nature of bonus for future lease, which should 
be capitalized—G. C. M. 1505.—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


Pee Board: Bankruptcy: 1924 Act: Sec. 282 (a), 1926 Act— 

Board retains jurisdiction in case of appeals filed under provision of 1924 
Act and prioY to adjudication of bankruptcy on May 17, 1926, notwithstanding 
Sec. 282 (a), 1926 Act.—M. R. Hoffman, et al. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1138, Col, 7 (Volume II.) 


DEDUCTIONS: Gross Income: Long-Term Lease: Section 214 (a) (8), 1918 


Act: 


Unextinguished Cost.—Unextinguished cost of building demolished 


to obtain long-term lease upon land is amortizable over life of lease, and 
deduction from gross income is allowable under provisions of Section 214 (a) 
(8), 1918 Act, for exhaustion of asset over period of lease—Chas. N. Manning, 
et al. v. Commissioner (Board of Tax Appeals.)—-Yearly Index Page 1188, Col. 


5 (Volume II.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in tha 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Revenue. 


Cost of Buildings Demolished to Obtain 
Long Term Lease on Land Is Deductible 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds Deduction Properly Amor: 
tizable Over Period of the Lease. 


Cuas. N. MANNING, LOUIS DES COGNETS, 
Sr., GEO. K. GRAVES, PETITIONERS, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Nos. 8111, 8112, 8113; Boarp or Tax 

PPEALS. 

The unextinguished cost of buildings, 
which were demolished in order to ob- 
tain a long term lease upon the land, was 
held in this case to be properly amortiz- 
able over the life of the lease. Anda 
deduction from gross income should be 
allowed under the provisions of section 
214 (a) (8) of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
for the exhaustion of this asset over the 
period of the lease. 

Jessie I. Miller and W. A. Hifer for 
petitioners and J. E. Marshall for the 
Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and opinion fol- 
lows: 

The Commissioner determined de- 
ficiencies for the year 1921 against Chas. 
N. Manning, Louis des Cognets and Geo. 
K. Graves. 

Petitioners each claimed a deduction of 
one-third of the unextinguished cost of 
certain buildings purchased in equal in- 
terests in March, 1920, and demolished 
between November 1 and December 31, 
1921, ; 


The Commissioner held that in view of 
the short period of time intervening be- 
tween the acquisition of the real estate 
and the date on which the property was 
leased for 99 years, and the buildings 
located thereon were demolished, the 
petitioners were not entitled to any de- 
duction as a loss under the provisions 
of article 142 of Regulations 62, provid- 
ing that when a taxpayer buys real 
estate upon which is located a building 
which he proceeds to raze with the view 
of erecting thereon another building, the 
value of the real estate exclusive of all 
improvements is presumed to be equal to 
the purchase price of the land and build- 
ings, and, accordingly, denied the deduc- 
tion claimed by petitioners. 

The proceedings were consolidated for 
hearing and decision. 

Finding of Fact: For some time prior 
to 1920 petitioners each had made a 
practice of investing money in real prop- 


erty. In March, 1920, Chas. N. Manning | 


and Geo. K. Graves owned certain prop- 
erty. On March 28, 1920, petitioners pur- 
chased in equal interest certain property 
adjoining the property owned by Man- 
ning and Graves for $81,638; $26,000 of 
this amount represented the cost al- 
locable to the buildings upon a portion of 
the property, consisting of a two-story 
brick grocery store with rooms above, 
and a one-story brick garage. At the 
time this property was purchased, the 
store building and garage were under 
lease at a gross rental of $3,300 per 
annum. After the purchase petitioners 
increased the gross rental to $4,200 a 
year. Manning and Graves were inter- 
ested in acquiring this property because 
it adjoined certain property which they 
already owned and they interested des 
Cognets in joining them in the trans- 
action. 


Purchased As Investment. 


At the time of the purchase, peti- 
tioners had no definite plans in mind 
in respect of any particular use to 
which they would devote the property 
other than to rent the buildings upon 
it. This property was within a short dis- 
tance of and on the same street as the 
principal hotel in Lexington and peti- 
tioners felt that in time the business 
section of the city would develop in that 
direction and that, if it should, this 
property would become very valuable. 
The property was purchased purely as 
an investment. Petitioners had. no idea 
what they were going to do with the 
property at the time they purchased it. 
Some time after the purchase petitioners 
heard that the owners of the hotel near 
this property were considering the erec- 
tion of an annex and an effort was made 
to interest these parties in this property. 
Nothing further developed concerning 
this. Subsequently, the building of the 
principal department store in Lexington 
burned and petitioners approached the 
management of the concern relative to 
the acquisition of this property for the 
new location of their store. These 
negotiations were fruitless. Thereafter 
there was talk that the City of Lexing- 
ton would erect a new city hall and audi- 











have the city acquire this property for 
that purpose. They were not successful 
in these efforts, 

Agreement for the Theater. 

Prior to October, 1921, petitioners 
learned that certain persons in Louis- 
ville, Ky., were contemplating the or- 
ganization of a corporation to operate a 
chain of theaters, whereupon, Graves 
went to Louisville and conferred with 
one of these gentlemen with the view of 
interesting him in the acquisition of-the 
property owned by him and the other pe- 
titioners. This individual came to Lex- 
ington and examined their property, but 
gave petitioners no indiciation at that 
time that he was interested in the premi- 
ses. Later he opened negotiations with 
petitioners to lease the property for 99 
years and to erect thereon a theater 
building. On October 31, 1921, the par- 
ties reached satisfactory terms and on 
that date petitioners leased the land to 
the Lafayette Amusement Company, a 
corporation, for a term of 99 years from 
November 1, 1921. The lessee agreed to 
and did in November and December, 
1921, remove the buildings situated upon 
the property in consideration of the sal- 
vage obtained therefrom. The lease pro- 
vided that the lessee would erect upon 
the whole of the landa theater building at 
costof not less than $150,000 to be com- 
pleted not later than December 31, 1922, 
and pay all taxes, insurance, and the cost 
of all repairs and upkeep of the build- 
ings, unless the lease should become for- 
feited for failure to make payments as 
therein specified. The lease provided 
that in the event of forfeiture the build- 
ings should become the property of the 
lessor and all rights of the lessee there- 
under should cease in the event it should 
not redeem the property within the time 
specified in the leas by th discharge of 
all defaulted payments. 

The lessee was given the option to 
purchase the land-at any time during 
the term of the lease or prior to for- 
feiture thereof for $133,333 cash, 

Allowance for Exhaustion. 

The reasonable allowance for the ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of the buildings 
upon this property for the years 1920 
and 1921 was 3 per cent per annum. 

Opinion by Littleton: The sole ques- 
tion for decision in this case is whether 
the petitioners are entitled to a loss, 
on account of the voluntary demolition 
of certain buildings, under the provisions 
of section 214 (a) (5) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921, which reads as follows: 

(5) Losses sustained during the tax- 
able year and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise, if incurred in 
any transaction entered into for profit, 
though not connected with the trade or 
business; * * * 

While the Commissioner, in his notice 
of deficiency, denied the loss as not 
satisfying the provisions of Article 142, 
Regulations 62, yet in his answer to the 
petition, he says that the loss is not al- 
lowable since the petitioners were com- 
pensated for any loss suffered by them 
through the demolition of the buildings. 

In this latter contention, we are con- 
strained to concur. Prior to the execu- 
tion of the lease the petitioners held 
certain property which they had pur- 
chased for investment purposes without 
any definite idea of the manner of its 
utilization other than that they, as 
prudent business men, would use it to 
their advantage. From March, 1920, un- 
til October 31, 1921, they derived income 
from the property through the rental of 
the buildings. After several fruitless 
attempts to make a satisfactory sale or 
lease of the property, a 99-year lease 
was executed for the land wonder which 
the lessee agreed to erect a building 
thereon, costing not less than $150,000, 
and to pay a net rental in excess of 
that which the petitioners were receiving 
from the structures already located on 
the land. 

Razing Held Necessary, 

While no provision was made in the 
lease as to the buildings then on the 
land, the very nature of the building to 
be erected made it necessary for the 
existing structures to be torn down. 
The razing of the buildings. was agreed 
upon at the time of the executing of 
the lease. The petitioners gave the 
lessee the option of tearing down the 
old buildings and retaining the salvage 
as eompensation for its work in their 
destruction, or the petitioners agreed to 
demolish them and keep the salvage. 


torium and petitioners endeavored to | The lessee agreed to demolish and re- 
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Deductions 


. 
Board of Tax Appeals 
Asserts Jurisdiction 


Int Case of Barakrupts 


Decision Adjusts Tax Ac. 
count by Allowance on 
Income for Labor and 

Other Expenses, 


M. R. HEXLorrman, bt AL., V- COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE, Boar or Tax 
APPEALS, No, 6641. 

Jurisdiction of Board of Tax Appeals 
is not lost in the case Of appeals filed 
under provisions of the 1924 Revenue 
Act and prior to adjudication of bank- 
ruptty on May 17, 1926, motwithstand- 
ing Sec. 282 (a) of the 1926 Act, the 
Board held herein. 

Charlies G, Baker and Ralph FE, Stine, 
for the petitioner, and L.. GC, Mitchell, 
for the Commissioner. 

The text of the decision follows: 

On February 15, 1927, John Hertzler, 
Charles F, Haeger, and John A, Coyle, 
trustees in bankruptcy for M. R, Hoft- 
man, M. R. Hoffman, Jr-, Guy §. Hoff-, 
man, Marion Hoffman Bausman, and 
Esther Hoffman Schadt, as individuals 
and aS partners trading as Hoffman Lay 
Tobacco Company, filed an. intervening 
petition, to which respondent filed 
answer on March 4, 1927. 

At the trial, counsel for the trustees 
in bankrupcty, on behalf of the taxpay- 
ers respresented by them, waived all 
minor allegations of errox contained in 
the origzinal and amended petition, joined 
with counsel for the respondent in a 
stipulation respecting the. facts herein- 
after set forth, and agreeing that the 
tax liability of the taxpayers represented 
by them for the years 1918 and 1919 
should be redetermined on the basis used 
by the respondent in his deficiency let- 
ters modified by the stipulation re- 
spectinge the inventory and the expense 
deductions as hereinafter set forth, and 
agreed that the deficiencies found by the 
respondent for the year 1920 were cor- 
rectly determined. 

Facts Are Set Forth. 

Findings of Fact: During the taxable 
years 1918 and 1920, inclusive, the peti- 
tioners were members Of a parthership 
carrying on business umder the name 
and style of Hoffman Leaf Tobacco Com- 
pany. 

Some time following the year 1921 and 
prior to May 17, 1926, the membership 
of this partnership was changed, P.-R. 
Hoffman retiring from the partnership, 
and E:sther Hoffman Schadt became a 
member of the succeeding partnership. 
On May 17, 1926, the partnership and 
the individual members thereof, con- 
sisting of M. R. Hoffman, M. R. Hoff- 
man, Jr., Guy §, Hoffman, Marion Hoff- 
man Bausman, and Esther Hoffman 

were oe 


Schadt, _ individually 
bankrupts. 

The partnership as it existed duting 
the years 1918 to 1920, imelusive, carried 
large stocks of leaf tobacco, and the mer- 
chandise inventory for the year 1919 was 
of the money value of $858,862. 

During the year 1919 the then partner- 
ship im the conduct of its business ex- 
pended for labor, supplies and similar ex- 
penditures the amount of $201,877.73, 
which amount was a lawful deduction 
from gross income for the year 1919, but 
not part of thisamount was allowed as a 
deduction in the computation of de- 
ficiencies shown in the deficiency letter. 

Expenditures Deducted. 

Opinion by Mr. Trussell: - 

Following the rule laid down by the 
Board iin its decision and opinion in the 
case of Plains Buying and Selling Asso- 
ciation, 5B. T, A. 1147, we are of the 
opinion that the Board acquired jurisdic- 
tion inf this action by virtue of the ap- 
peals filed under the Provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 and prior to the 
adjudication of bankruptey on May 17, 
1926, and that the Board is not ousted of 
such jurisdiction by virtue of section 
282(a) of the Revenue_Act of 1926, 

At the trial, counsel ‘for the parties 
then xepresented agreed to and dictated 
into the record a stipulation in words and 
figures as follows: 

The parties to this appeal agree: (1) 
That the inventory of January 1, 1919, 
was $858,862.54; (2) that in the year 
1919 the Hoffman Leaf Tobacco Com- 
pany expended for labor and supplies 
and similar expenditures $201,877.73, no 
part of which has been zallowed as a de- 
duction, and that appellants are entitled 
to said amounts as a deduction; (3) in 
all other respects the Comamissiongt’s de- 
terminations are correct. * 

The deficiencies may be redetermined in 
accordance with the foregoing findings of 
fact and opinion upom 15 days’ notice 
pursuant to Rule 50, amd judgment will 
be emtered accordingly. 

June 14, 1927, 


move the buildings on the terms offered. 
The cost to petitioners allocable to these 
structures which were demolished was 
$26,000. The question is whether a de- 
ductible loss of this cost less depreciae 
tion ‘was sustained through demolition, 

Prior to the executiom of the lease the 
petitioners had land and _ buildings from 
which they were derivimge income in the 
form of rent, and also land. After the 
execution of the lease, they had only the 
land and were lessors wmder a more ad- 
vantageous lease than they formerly had, 
Did they part with the buildings without 
receiving compensatiom therefor, quid 
pro quo That the lease in question was 
a favorable one is admitted by the petie 
tioners and that they imaproved their poe 
sitiom thereby is shown by the fact that 
their rentals were substantially greater 
under the new lease tham those being ree 
ceived prior to October 31, 1921, from 
the old buildings, But the petitioners say 
that they could not hawe been compene 
sated in 1921 under the lease for the losg 
since they did not begin to receive 
rentals thereunder until 1922, We are 
not improssed by the logic of this argu. 
ment. The acquisition of something 
from which income will be derived in fu. 
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Japanese Exports 
Increased in May 
As Imports Decline 


Department of Commerce 
Advised of Larger Ship- 
ments of Silk to the 
United States. 


Cabled advices from the Assistant 
Commercial Attache at J. H. Ehlers, 
Tokyo, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, state improvement 
-has been shown in Japan’s trade for May. 
The full text of the Department's state- 
ment follows: 

Preliminary returns for May of the 
foreign trade of Japan show a slight in- 
crease in exports with a decrease in im- 
ports, compared with figures for April. 
Exports totaled 177,200,000 yen against 
160,900,000 in April, and imports de- 
clined from 233,100,000 yen in April to 
208,000,000 in May. (Average value of 
yen in April $4837; im May, $.4708.) 

The excess of imports, valued at 30,- 
800,000 yen, brings the cumulative ad- 
verse trade balance for the first five 
napaths of 1927 to 276,000,000 yen, 
against 360,300,000 yen for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Trade Less Than in 1926. 

In comparison with 1926, trade of the 
first five months of 1927 records a de- 
crease of 12 per cent im exports and a de- 
crease of approximately 8 per cent in im- 
ports. 

The largest increase in May exports 
occurred in shipments of raw and waste 
silks, which found a favorable market in 
the United States; followed closely by in- 
creased exports of refined sugar. Other 
exports increases of lesser degree were 
confined to shipments of cotton textiles, 
potteries, iron manufactures, and rubber 
tires; while declines were recorded in ex- 
ports of cotton yarns, silk textiles and 
machinery, 

Declines Noted in Imports. 

Imports for May reveal the usual sea- 
sonal declines, particularly in receipts of 
raw cotton and crude sugar, which fell 
off considerably, while large increases 
were noted in imports of oil cake, with 
smaller increases in machinery on orders 
lumber, woolen yarns and wheat. As 
stated above, exports exceeded imports 
in the last 10 days of May, and it is be- 
lieved in Japan that following that 
period avery marked favorable balance 
will be recorded. 





Honduras to Increase 


: Tariffs om August 1 


Dpties on Some Imports to Be 
Raised More Than 200 
Per Cent. 


Increases of more than 200 per cent 
in the duties on some imports are pro- 
vided for under the Honduran customs 
tariff recently enacted to become effec- 
tive August 1, the Department of Com- 
merce announced June 20. The an- 
nouncement, based upon advices from the 
American Consul at Tegucigalpa, Rich- 
ard Ford, follows in full text: 

The new Honduran customs tariff, re- 
cently passed to become operative on 
August 1, is reported to be one of the 
highest in the history of that country. 

It is estimated im Honduras that the 
duties on some imports have been in- 
creased more tham 200 per cent above 
those imposed by the previous tariff. 
With respect to certain articles, the 
Present method of assessing duties upon 
ross weight has been abandoned in fa- 
vor of anad valorem system of taxation. 

It is claimed in Honduras that the ob- 
ject of the new tariff is to increase the 
revenues of the Homduran Government, 
since there are no home manufacturing 
industries to protect. The increase of 
export taxes is also expected to yield 
= comparatively large increase in reve- 
mue. The operation of the nw measure, 
it. is believed in Hondurs, will probably 
augment the present customs revenues 
of Honduras by some half million (sil- 
ver) dollars, 


e Export Figures Compared 
For Rubber Footwear 


The, estimated mumber of pairs of 
rubbe@boots and shoes exported from 
the United States for the first four 
months of 1927 totaled 2,456, accord- 
- ing toatabulation of exports just made 
public by the Department of Cmmerce. 
The totals for each commodity are as 
follows: Boots, 188 pairs; shoes, 329 
Pairs; canvas, rubber-soled, 1,939. 

The figures for the same months of 
1926 were boots, 194 pairs; shoes, 317 
Pairs; canvas, rubber-soled, 1,877 pairs. 





Manchuria Applies Taxes 
Set by Treaty to Imports 


The Manchurian aauthorities have is- 
sued a notification that the surtaxes con- 
templated by the Woashington treaty of 
2% per cent ad valorem on imports of 
ordinary merchandise and 5 per cent ad 
valorem on luxuries went into effect June 
1, according to cabled advices from Com- 


- Mercial Attache Julean Arnold at Shang- | 


hai, made public by the Department of 
Comnerce on June 20. 





Rumania Reduces Duty 
'  OnGas and Oil Exports 


The Rumanian export duty on gasoline 


was reduced June .15 from 7,000 to 300 | 


~ Paper lei per carload (10 tons) and the 
export duties on refined heavy lubricat- 
ing oils and gas oil were reduced from 
@ 1,500 to 300 paper lei per carload, ac- 
cording to a cable from the office of 
Commercial attache at Bucharest, made 


PUblic by the Department of Commerce. 


“an June 20, 
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British Manufacturers 


Dependent on E 


Department of Commerce Says America Exports Rela- 
tively Small Proportion of Annual Production. 





The fact that British manufacturers 
are relatively more dependent upon a 


foreign outlet for their cotton cloth than | 


are American manufacturers is empha- 
sized in a statément issued on June 4 by 
the Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce. The statement, in full 
text, follows: 

An indication of one essential differ- 
ence between the American and British 
cotton textile industries is the fact that 
a relatively smzll proportion of the an- 


the British industry depends to a large 
degree upon the ability to send abroad 
fro m80 to 90 per cent of its annual out- 
put, 


Output of Woven Goods. 

The United States output of woven 
goods over 12 inches in width in 1925, 
the latest year for which census figures 
are available, was 7,741,568,000 square 
yards, and of this amount only 543,317,,- 
000 square yards, or approximately 7 per 
cent of its production, was exported. A 
comparison of similar data for the cen- 
sus years since 1914 reveals that the 
minimum figure was 4.8 per cent in 1914 
and maximum 10.8 per cent in 1919. The 
proportion exported in 1921 was 8.2 per 
cent and 5.6 per cent in 1923. 

The third British census of production 
for 1924, recently published, gives fig- 
ures on production and exports in linear 
yards for 1907, 1912, and 1924, as fol- 
lows: In 1907 production of cotton piece 
goods in the United Kingdom amounted 
to 7,088,000,000 linear yards, of which 
6,298,000,000 yards or 88.9 per cent were 
exported; for 1912 production was 8,044,- 
000,000 yards and exports were 6,913,- 
000,000 yards or 85.9 per cent; and for 
1924, the output declined to 5,426,000,000 
yards and exports to 4,627,000,000 yards 
or 85.3 per cent. While the ration of pro- 
duction to exports has shown only a 
small variation from census year to cen- 
sus year, the output in 1924 fell 32.5 per 
cent below that of 1912 and 1924 exports 


were 14.7 per cent less than those of | 
1912, 


Exports By British. 

British exports of cotton cloth during 
1926 aggregated 3,834,000 square yards, 
valued at £116,052,586 ($563,783,000 at av- 
age exchange rates in 1926), compared 
with 4,435,618,000 square yards, with a 
value of £150,627,835 ($727,382,000 in 
1925 and 7,075,252,000 yards worth £97,- 
775,855 ($475,826,000) in 1913. Several 
years ago, the Manchester Chamber of | 
Commerce calculated that one linear yard 
in 1918 was equivalent to approximately 
0.93 square yards. If this coefficient be 
accepted as correct, the 1913 cotton cloth 
exports represented about 6,580,000,000 
square yards. The quantity exports in 
1926 was 13.55 per cent less than the 
amount shipped in 1925 and 41.73 per 
cent below the total number of square 
yards exported in 1913. 

The exports to all grand divisions, ex- 
cept Oceania, decreased in 1926 as com- 
pared with 1925, although some markets 
took larger amounts n 1926 than in 1925. 





Reduction in Varieties 


Of Metal Laths Sought 





| 


+Producers Plan to Standardize 
Weights to Eliminate Cer- 
tain Types. 


The annual revision conference of 
metal lath producers at their recent 
meeting under the auspices of the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the standardization 


of weights for % rib laths, the De- 
partment has just announced. The full 
text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 


Metal lath producers have appointed 
a committee to investigate the stand- 
ardization of weights of the 34 rib lath 
with a View of reaching a unity of three 
varieties, 

This committee will consist of W. C. 
Conger, chairman; E. H. Jones and J. A. 
Pfeiffer, of the North Western Ex- | 
panded Metal Company, Chicago. The | 
variety of weights under consideration | 
by the conference for the rib lath | 
were .55, .65 and .75. 

Standards Are Adopted. | 

Certain varieties in the flat expanded |! 
metal lath, the % rib expanded lath and 
the flat rib expanded lath were adopted 
as standard with others noted as 
specials. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the conference that the industry 
should make every effort to eliminate 
these “specials” during the ensuing 
year. An additional variety, 2.50, was 
added to the painted % rib expanded 
lath, The conference reaffirmed the 
following recommendations of previous 
conferences. 

Painted steel sheet lath to weigh not 
less than 4.5 pounds per square yard, 
with corresponding minimum weights in 
this type of lath made from _ special 
metals or from sheets galvanized before 
fabrication. Metal lath in all types and 
weights galvanized after fabrication it to 
be eliminated. All types of lath are to be 
specified and sold by weight per square 
| yard, 


“Vte 


Product May BaStamped. 
Manufacturers accepting this recom- | 
mendation and who so desire, may stamp 
or tag the product “Made in accordance 
with United States Department of Com- 
| merce Simplified Practice Recommenda- | 
tion No. 3.” The provision of the re- 


! ‘Lt - . . 
| Shipments to European countries which 
| probably include a considerable amount 


nual American production of cotton cloth | 
is exported, whereas the prosperity of | 








Are Declared 
xports of Cotton Goods 





Oversea shipments to British India in- 
creased from 1,421,312,200 square yards 
| in 1925 to 1,565,242,900 in 1926, and sales 
{to China totaled 177,466,300 in 1926, 
against 173,391,800 in 1925. Exports to 
the Near Eastern markets fell off consid- 
' erably as did also shipments to the 
| Netherlands East Indies. African coun- 
tries took only 441,460,400 square yards 
in 1926, against 629,455,000 in 1925 


of goods sent to the Continent for finish- 
ing and then for reexport to the Near 
East and other markets, dropped from 
667,848,400 square yards in 1925 to 447,- 
867,000 in 1926. Reductions in shipments 
to Germany, Netherlands, and Switzer- | 
land, in which countries much British 
goods is finished, account for about 74 
per cent of the decline in European pur- 
chases of British cotton cloth. The de- 
crease in sales of British piece goods to 
the United States represented about 39,- 
000,000 out of the total decline of ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 square yards in 
shipments to North America. South | 
American takings of British cotton cloth 
dropped from 405,427,700 in 1925 to 321,- 
434,600 in 1926; all countries, except Bo- 
livia and Peru, bought less in 1926 than 
in 1925, 

United States exports of cotton cloth 
as compared with British were only 
about 13.4 per cent of the total volume 
of British exports in 1926. United 
States exports of cotton cloth aggre- 
gated 513,300,000 square yards’ valued 
at $74,589,000 in 1926 compared with 
543,317,000 square yards with ‘a value 
of $85,012,000 in 1925, a decrease of 5.6 
per cent in quantity and of 12.3 per cent 
in value. The latter percentage relects 
a drop in unit values from 15.6 cents per 
square yard in 1925 to 14.5 in 1926. The 
volume of cotton-cloth exports in 1926 


| conducted 





exceeded that of the fiscal year 1913 by 
15.4 per cent. 

Cotton duck and tire fabrics ac- 
counted for 13,305,000 square yards, 
worth $5,033,000, of the total exports of 
cotton cloth in 1926. The balance com- 
prised 119,608,000 square yards of un- 
bleached, 98,359,000 of bleached, 99,150,- 
000 of printed, 100,437,000 of piece dyed, 
and 82,442,000 of varn-dyed. 

The principal markets for American 
cotton piece goods are the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the Philippine Islands and 
Canada. The Philippine Islands took 
101,072,000 square yards of cotton cloth 
in 1926 compared with 79,752,000 in 1925 | 
and 93,260,000 linear yards in the fiscal | 
year 1913. Cuba, the second largest for- 
eign market for United States cotton 
cloth, increased its purchases from 66,- 
424,000 square yards in 1925 to 70,004,- 
000 in 1926, the latter figure being more 
than three times the exports to Cuba in 
1913. Exports to South America totaled 
117,602,000 square yards in 1926 against 
139,482,000 in the preceding year and 
54,164,000 linear yards in 1913. Ship- 
ments to Central American increased 
from 34,048,000 liear yards in 1913 to 
63,192,000 square yards in 1925 but de- 
clined in 1926 to 53,038,000. 








Protection Is Sought 
Against Silicofluoride 





Tariff Commission Asked by 
Domestic Producers to Add 
50 Per Cent to Duty. 





[Cozrtinued from Page 1.] 
a 50 per cent increase was granted, it 
would only be a temporary relief to pro- 
ducers of silicoflouride. 

He claimed that silicoflouride was a 
raw material, and if a higher tariff was 
placed on it, the foreigners would absorb 
it on imported finished products made 
from this material Mr. Woischhusen 
said that Danish manufacturers ship 80 
per cent of their products to this coun- 
try, which ordinarily would go to Ger- 
many if German monetary conditions 
were better. 

He said he was not opposed to the 50 | 
per cent levy, providing similar levies | 
were placed on other imported fluorides, 

Difference of Opinion. 

He disagreed with the domestic manu- 
facturers regarding the interc hangeabil- 
ity of silicoflouride and crayolite. He 
expressed the further opinion that the 
request for a high rate would have a far 
reaching effect on all other articles, re- 
sulting principally in imported cheap ar- 
ticles as substitute florides by the domes- 
tic trade generally, principally for laun- | 
‘dry, ceramic and opalescent glass manu- 
facturing use. 

Dr. Brogdon pointed out that salt was 
one of the principal ingredients in manu- 
facturing silicoflouride. He claimed that 
the freight on salt was more than the 
cost of the salt. He favored the year 
1924-1925 for figuring comparative costs, | 

Mr. Wischhusen, in closing, said he | 
was also seeking protection for the va- 
rious flourides manufactured by his firm, 
and if protection is given to those who 
used domestic silicoflouride, he natur- 
ally wanted to be protected from im- 
ported finished products made from the 
same material. 

All the witnesses waived the privilege 
to file briefs. The chairman, Thomas 0. 
Marvin, brought the case to a close, and 
announced that the Commission would 
analyze the testimony and make its re- 
port to the President. 








| 


Clay Wharton, the’ Associated Metal 
Lath Manufacturers, Chicago; E. V. | 





vision of the recommendation to become 
| effective July 1, 1927, 

Those attending the meeting were: W. | 
| C. Conger, Guston Kahn, G. C. Travers, | 
and E. F. O’Brien, of the Truscon Steel | 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio; H. R. Col- | 
well, the Division of Simplified Practice, | 
| Department of Conimerce; M. C. Brown, | 





{‘ugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; | 


| Spinosa and George Dorph, 
| Metal Company, Parkersburg, W. Va,; | 


the Penn | 


W. B. Turner, the General Fireproofing 
Building Products, Youngstown, Ohio; P. 
H. Bates, of the Bureau of Standards; 
W. W. Galbreight, the Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Company, Warren, Ohio; 
T. E. Herbert, of the Consolidated Ex- | 


the Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, | panded Metals Company, Wheeling; W. / been 
Ohio; O. FE. H. Jones, Milwaulzee Cor- | Va; and L. G, Powell, of the Bostwick | price index (1913-100) is 160.2 at pres- 


Steel Lath Company, Niles, Ohio, 








Customs Decisions 





Paraguay Imports 
Increasing Amount 


O£ American Goods 


Value of Purchases Gained 
From $500,000 in 1913 to 
$1,830,000 During 
Year 1925. 


Paraguay is a growing market for 
American goods, each year increasing 
its imports of foreign goods, according 
to a statement just made public by the 
Department of Commerce, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In 1925 total Paraguayan imports were 
valued at $12,430,000 as compared with 
$7,880,000 in 1913, During this period 
purchases of United States products rose 
from less than $500,000 to $1,830,000. 
Paraguay’s export trade has also ad- 
vanced steadily since the war, reaching 
a value of $13,740,000 in 1925 as com- 
pared with $5,463,000 during the last 
pre-war year. 

Argentina Is Chief Market. 

Argentina is the chief destination of 
Paraguay’s exports and the chief sup- 
plier of her import requirements. United 
States shipments to Paraguay include 
among the larger items, textiles, iron and 
steel products, machinery and automo- 
biles. Quebracho extract accounts for 
the greater part of our purchases from 
the Republic. 

American products are popular in 
Paraguay and American salesmen who 
visit the country have been successful in 
obtaining substantial orders. 

However, it seems to be the prevail- 
ing idea that Paraguayan business is 
through Buenos Aires and 
visits of American salesmen to Asuncion, 
the chief center of Paraguay, are not 
frequent. <A more aggressive policy on 
the part of American exporters would 
undoubtedly be fruitful of results in the 
Paraguayan market. 











German Shipments 


Through Holland Rise 


Traffic Across Border Has 
Gained Steadily for Last 
Decade. 


Heavier traffic movement across the 
Dutch-German frontier, largely into Hol- 
land for export shipment, has been re- 
corded steadily for the last decade, ac- 
cording to a report on 1926 traffic re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache at The Hague, 
J. F. van Wickel. The .report follows 
in full text: 

Merchandise traffic across the: Dutch- 
German frontier has steadily risen dur- 
ing the past 10 years. The data com- 
piled by the office of the collector of 
taxes at Lobitt on the Dutch-German 
outward. The corresponding figures for 
had reached a figure 50 per cent higher 
than that of 1913. 

The total movement last year amounted 
to 41,999,195 metric tons, of which 29,- 
775,400 moved inward and 12,223,795 
ouward. The corresponding figures for 
1925 were, respectively, 31,207,182; 17,- 
879,490, and 13,327,692. In 1913 they 
were 27,941,378; 11,244,485, and 16,696,- 
893. 

Of the total movement last year 77.15 
per cent cleared through the port of 
Rotterdam and 5.72 per cent through 
Amsterdam compared with 73.20 per 
cent and 6.25 per cent in 1925 and 81.47 
per cent and 5.48 per cent in 1913. 

In 1926, 68,720 vessels, including tugs 
and passenger boats with a carrying 
capacity of 43,134,439 metric tons, 
passed Lobitt going upstream and 68,- 
180 with a carrying capacity of 42,796,- 
634 passed Lobitt going downstream. 
The total movement of 136,900 vessels 
with a carrying capacity of 85,931,074 
tons greatly exceeded the previou year 
which totaled 96,090 vessels with a car- 
rying capacity of 57,420,444 tons. 

Of these vessels 64,601 (tugs not in- 
cluded) flew the Dutch flag last year 
against 46,328 in 1925. 

The Rhine sea traftic, which is almost 
exclusively directed via Rotterdam, 
amounted to 392,788 metric tons last 
year of which 177,192 was upstream and 
215,586 downstream. This compares 
with 336,877 tons in 1925 of which 134,- 
057 was upstream and 202,800 down- 
stream. 


German Kilns Unable 
To Fill Brick Orders 
Situation Aliribuied to Expan- 


sion in Building by Indus- 
trial Concerns, 








The demand for bricks in the central 
part of Germany, due to large industrial 
building programs, is greater than the 
kilns can supply, according to advices 
from the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Berlin, Lee C. Morse, just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

Manufacturers of bricks in the central 
part of Germany report their entire pro- 
duction sold until October, 

Even though the largest brick plant 
in Europe, with a daily capacity of 100,- 
000 bricks, is located in Central Ger- 


| many, the demand is reported to be 


greater than the kilns can supply. 

The brick manufacturers state that 
the large industrial building programs, 
of which the extension to the Leuna 
plant of the I, G. Farbenindustrie is the 
most important, have caused the short- 
age. 

The price of building materials has 
steadily rising and the German 


ent as compared with 149.7 in January. 
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American Maple Sugar Declared to Meet 





Considerable Competition from Canada 


oe 


Tariff Commission Announces That Comparatively Little 
Canadian Maple Sirup Is Being Imported by United States 





Conclusions on the study of the com- 
petitive conditions in the maple sirup 
and maple sugar industry has just been 
issued by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. As published in the issue of 
June 20, the report shows that whereas 
comparatively little Canadian maple 
sirup is imported, American maple sugar 
meets considerable competition from the 
Canadian sugar. 

The summary of the findings of the 
Tariff Commsision follows: 

The Commission’s investigation was 
begun on February 25, 1927, as a result 
of an application filed by the Cary Maple 
Sirup Company, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Prac- 
tically the entire world’s supply of maple 
sirup and sugar is produced in the United 
States and in Canada, The production 
of maple sirup and sugar is widely scat- 
tered, both in the United States and 
Canada. Although the industry is thus 
dispersed in both countries, the bulk of 
domestic production is in the three States 
of Vermont, New York and Ohio, and of 
Canadian production in the one province 
of Quebec. 

Imports from Canada. 

Imports of maple sirup and sugar into 
Canada are small, “‘they have never ex- 
ceeded 24,000 pounds and in most years 
they have been less than 10,000 pounds. 
The ratio of imports to consumption on 
sirup for 1923 was 0.25 per cent, in 
1924, 0.14 per cent, in 1925, 0.33 per cent, 
and in 1926, 0.47 per cent, making an 
average of 0.30 per cent. These figures, 
however, are based on quantities, while 
the ratio of imports to consumption on 
the basis of values were in 1923, 0.27 per 


cent, in-1924, 0.13 per cent, in 1925, 0.24 | 


per cent, and in 1926, 0.31 per cent, mak- 
ing an average of 0.24 per cent. 

On maple sugar, the ratio of imports 
to consumption, according to quantities, 
were in 1928, 29.88 per cent, in 1924, 
46.95 per cent, in 1925, 51.57 per cent, 
in 1926, 52.95 per cent, making an av- 
erage of 45.95 per cent. The same in- 
formation based on values follows: In 
1923, 45.89 per cent, in 1924, 36.20 per 
cent, in 1925,° 37.12 per cent, in 1926, 
36.19 per cent, making an average of 
34.38 per cent. 

Quantity of Imports. 

It will be noted that in quantity the 
imports in the years 1923 to 1926 sup- 
plied about 48 per cent of domestic con- 
sumption of maple sugar and less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of that of maple 
sirup. In value, imports of sugar in 
the same years were about 35 per cent 
of domestic consumption and imports of 
sirup less than one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

A number of causes may be assigned 
for the larger imports of sugar than of 
sirup from Canada. Probably the most 
important is that the duty on a given 
quantity of sirup is higher than the 
duty on its sugar content. Of consid- 
erable importance, however, is the fact 
that in some maple producing sections 
of Canada by reason of methods em- 
ployed it is diffieult to make sirup of 
a good grade in color and flavor. A 
third cause for the greater import of 
sugar is that transportation costs are 
higher on sirup than on its sugar con- 
tent and the farther the distance from 
the central markets the greater becomes 
the handicap of sirup production. The 
sections of Canada in which sugar pro- 
duction greatly predominates are those 
having the longest freight haul to the 
chief markets of the United States and 
Canada. A fourth possible cause is that 
in proportion to production there is rel- 
atively larger demand in Canada for 
sirup than for sugar. 

Quality of Imports. 

The small quantity of sirup imported 
from Canada is, as a rule, of high qual- 
ity brought in on special order or pur- 
chased by domestic dealers to cover a 
shortage in some particular grade. On 
the average, however, sirup produced in 
Canada is about equal in quality to that 
produced in the United States. 

Although the import of maple sugar 
from Canada includes some high and 
some medium grade, the bulk of it is 
of low grade, dark in color’ and of 
strong flavor. This is indicated by the 
low unit value of imports. Indeed, 
most of the sugar that comes in is the 
so-called Beauce sugar, a grade pre- 
ferred by manufacturers of blended 
sirups who wish to obtain the maple 
fiavor with the minimum use of maple 
sugar. Some of it is used by tobacco 
manufacturers, and a little by candy 
manufacturers. Tobacco manufactur- 
ers, however, usually prefer a more uni- 
form product. As a result of this: pref- 
erence, there has arisen in recent years 
an import of maple sugar of uniform 
color and flavor produced by dealers 
from maple sirup procured from far- 
mers. This sugar competes with sim- 
ilar sugar produced in the United 
States. 

Tub Sugar Production. 

Tub sugar produced to some extent 
in all areas of the United States is the 
nearest domestic equivalent to Beauce 
sugar. 

The average of the wholesale and re- 
tail prices received by farmers as ob- 
tained by the Commission in its cost in- 
quiry is presented thus; sirup by U. S. 
standard gallon and sugar by pound: 

Whole- Whole- 


sale Retail sale Retail 


United States -$1,500 $1.996 $0.238 $0.274 


Canada (Quebec) 1.178 1.738 -122 = .205 
Beauce section 1.250 1.863 113.247 
Other sections. 1.178 1.730 -156 = =.194 


The figures in the table show that in 
1925 the wholesale price of sugar av- 
eraged 11.6 cents per pound and the re- 
tail price 6.9 cents lower in Canada than 
in the United States; sirup, wholesale 
was $2.2 cents and retail 25.8 cents 
lower in Canada than in the United 
States. It should be borne in mind that 
sirup produced in the two countries 
is of a fairly comparable grade, whereas 
the Canadian sugar is, on the average, 
of a lower grade than the American. 

High Grade from Canada. 

From all available information, the 
Canadian sirup that is brought into the 
United States appears to be of high 
grade. It also was difficult for the Com- 








mission to determine the chief market 
or markets where domestic and Canadian 
sirup meet in competition. Competition | 
between domestic and imported sugar 
thus appears to be chiefly in the to- 
bacco industry, for comparatively little 
domestic sugar goes into blending and 
comparatively little imported sugar into 
confections. But, as tobacco manufac- 
turers prefer domestic sugar to the ordi- 
nary run of “beauce sugar,” which forms 
the bulk of imports from Canada, the 
most direct competition accounted by do- | 
mestic sugar sold wholesale “is from tub 
sugar made by dealers from sirup 
brought from Canadian farmers. In re- 
cent years there have been substantial 
imports of the sugar made by dealers | 
from purchased sirup. 

Maple-sap sirup is produced by con- | 
densing maple sap in a sirup density. | 
The sap is a slightly sweet liquid con- } 
taining sugar, mainly in the form of 
sucrose. The total solids in maple sap 
range from 1 to 5 per cent, of which 95 
to 97 per cent is sugar. In addition to 
their direct consumption, maple sirup 
and sugar are used in making blended 
sirups and as ingredients in candy and 
other confections. Maple sugar also 
used for flavoring tobacco, especially 
chewing tobacco. 





Standards to Be Set 
For Aluminum Ware 


German Manufacturers to 
Reduce Types of Utensils 
Produced. 


Germany’s plans for standardizing | 
aluminum household utensils are de- | 
scribed by the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Berlin, Lee C, Morse, in a re- 
port made public on June 20 by the De- | 
partment of Commerce. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

The Association of German manufac- | 
turers of aluminum ware has appointed 
a committee to draw up a schedule of 
standard designs and grades of alu- 
minum utensils for hotel and household 
use. 

The committee appointed by the alu- 
minum manufacturers will cooperate with 
the Association of German Housewives 
in deciding on the kinds of aluminum 
ware to be made. 

The reduction of patterns and grades 
of household equipment has been sought 
by the Association of German House- 
wives for some time. 





Japanese Increase 
Imports of Gasoline | 


Tenfold Rise Recorded Since 


Grows. 


A tenfold increase in imports of gaso- 
line into Japan since 1918, due directly 
to the growing use of automobiles, was 
reported by the Department of Com- 
merce in a statement June 20, on the 
basis of a report from the Trade Com- 
missioner of Tokyo, Paul P. Steintorf. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 

Japan’s importation of gasoline in 
1926 is estimated at 29,192,000 gallons, 
more than 10 times as much as the 2,- 
758,000 gallons imported in 1918. 

This increase in gasoline is directly 
due to the growing use of automobiles 
in Japan, the number having increased 
from 13,000 in 1922 to more than 44,000 
in 1926. It is also believed due partly 
to the greater use of internal combus- 
tion engines in industry and agriculture. 

Gasoline consumption is taxed neither | 
nationally nor locally in Japan. 


| 
| 
1918 as Use of Autos 


Antique Furniture Exports 
Prohibited in Sweden 


The export of antique furniture is 
prohibited under a law recently enacted 
by Sweden, the Department of Com- 
merce announced June 20 on the basis 
of advices from American Consul-Gen- | 
eral J. B. Osborne at Stockholm. The 
announcement, in full text, follows: 

A recent law. prohibits Swedish ex- 
portation of antique furniture of a 
period earlier than 1860. 

This action is understood in Sweden 
aimed at conservation of Swedish peas- 
ant handicraft which is much in demand 
by collectors of antiquities. 

It is expected in Sweden that the 
prohibition will be extended by the Rike- 
dag when the matter is taken bup for 
discussion in that body. 








Rising Demand for Hosiery 
Noted in British Malaya 


Hosiery is finding a rcady market in 
British Malaya, according to a report 
from the Consul Genera! at Singapore, 
Addison E. Southard, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

The demand for hosiery in British 
Malaya is steadily increasing. The mar- 
ket for cotton hose is chiefly confined 
to the men’s attire, while, generally 
speaking, hosiery worn by the women 
is silk. The annual shipments of hos- 
iery from the United States to British 
Malaya amount to about 20,000 dozen 
pairs, with a value of $88,000. In 1926, 
American exports of silk and cotton 
hose were valued at $39,000 and $37,- 
000, respectively. Light colors such as 
white, silver gray, beige and French 
nude enjoy the largest demand. Black 
is not worn except in the evenings by 
men. ~ 
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Improvement Noted 


In Navigation Aids 
In New York Harbor 


Department of Commerce 
Describes Light Guides 
and Radiobeacon 
Signais. 


Vast improvements made in navigation 
aids for New York harbor and vicinity 
are described in a statement by Com- 
missioner of Lighthouses Putnam and 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce on June 20. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

If Hendrick Hudson, in the Halfmoon, 
were to make a voyage to New York to- 
day he could, by the means of a radio- 
compass, pick up Fire Island Lightship’s 
radiobeacon signal, more than a hundred 
miles at sea and shape his course, re- 
gardless of thick or foggy weather. On 
entering New York harbor‘he would be 
guided by more than 40 Oaids to naviga- 
tion, 122 of which are lighted. 

The step from the Halfmoon to the 
Spirit of St. Louis is hardly comprehen- 


| sible to the average person. To meet the 
| ever increasing demand for security from 


the dangerous reefs and shoals which dot 
New York harbor, the Department of 
Commerce has increased the number of 
aids to navigation from 175, 35 years 
ago, to more than 400, today, according 
to the Buoy List of the Third Lighthouse 
District, published recently by the Light- 
house Service. 

By the use of these aids to navigation 
several million passengers and cargoes 
from all parts of the world, valued at 
over $7,000,000,000, are safely carried 
each year in and out of the port of New 
York. 

The Buoy List, Narragansett Bay to 
Cape May, including New York harbor, 
gives descriptidns and details of nearly 
2,000 lights, buoys, and other navigable 
aids, for the use of navigation. 


Pocket Leather Cases 
Duiied Fifty Per Cent 


Customs Court Overrules 
Protest on Authority of 
Previous Decisions. 


New York, June 20.—Merchandise, de- 
scribed as a “pocket variety of fitted 
leather cases,” carried by both men and 
women, was the subject of a tariff con- 
troversy that has just been determined 
by the United States Customs Court in 
favor of the Government. 

These cases, of a size convenient for 
a man’s vest pocket, containing a comb, 
a mirror, manicure articles, small pair 
of scissors, and identification card, were 
taxed on entry at the rate of 50 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 230, Act of 


| 1922. 


Claim was made by the protestants, 
Koons, Wilson & Company, of Philadel- 


| phia, for duty at 30 or 45 per cent ad 


valorem under paragraph 1432. 

After referring to the evidence in the 
case, etc., Judge Sullivan writes: 

“Following our recent decision in 
George Borgfeldt & Co., v. United 
States, T. D. 42098; also our decision in 
Campbell, Metzger & Jacobson’s case, 
Protest 132220 * * , which covers 
merchandise of this exact character, and 
for the reasons stated therein, which we 
need not repeat, we hold that this mer- 
chandise was properly classified by the 
collector. The protest is overruled.” 
(Protest No. 79726-G-68172. 


* 





mption of Electricity 
Increased in Denmark 


An increase in the Danish consump- 
tion of electricity is reported in advices 
from the Commercial Attache at Copen- 


| hagen, H. Sorensen, to the Department 


of Commerce. The full text of the an- 
nouncement just made by the Depart- 
ment follows: 

The Danish Statistical Department has 
recently made public a survey. of the 
activity of Danish electric power sta- 
tions during the year 1925-26. 

The total production of Danish elec- 
tric works during that period aggre- 
gated 276,000,000 kilowatts, which, when 


; added to the approximately 20,000,000 


kilowatts received from Sweden and the 
small quantities received to South 
Jutland communities from German 
works, makes roughly 300,000,000 kilo- 
watts. This shows an increase in pro- 
duction of about 10 per cent over the 
preceding year. 

The number of lamps during the year 
has also been increased by about 10 per 
cent and the effective horsepower of the 
electric works has been increased by 14 
per cent. The total capital invested in 
Danish electric works is estimated at 
394,000,000. crowns ($105,276,800). 





Manufacturers in Germany 
Study American Yarn Prices 


German manufacturers are reported to 
be giving careful consideration to quota- 
tions and specifications offered on Ameri- 
can yarn, according to advices from the 
American Vice Consul at Dresden, Dur- 
ward Grimstead. This was contained in 
a statement just made public by the 
Department of Commerce, the full text 
of which follows: 3 

German spinning mills are operating 
at full capacity and in order to fill orders 
promptly, night shifts have been intro- 
duced by several mills. 

In addition to this, imports of cot- 
ton and wool yarns from England, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland and the Baltie 
States are steadily increasing.. Quota- 
tions and samples are now being ré- 
ceived from American spinning mills, 
Agents and manufacturers anticipate 
good business in American yarns, pro- 
vided the prices and terms of payment 
are satisfactorily arranged. 





























Prohibition 


Appe 


llate Court Reverses Order 


Of Suspension Against Attorney 


Charge of Making Beer in Home for Personal 
Use Found Not Sufficient Grounds 
for Disbarment. 


Frank W. Barros, PLAINTIFF IN Error, | evidence records of convictions for viola- 


y. Unitep States District CouRT FOR 

THE DIsTRICT OF NEBRASKA, ET AL., 

No. 7561; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 

E1cHtTH CIRCUIT. 

Plaintiff in error was a member of the 
Bar and had practiced in both State and 
Federal Courts when he plead guilty to 
the offense of making beer in his home. 
The lower court on these grounds dis- 
barred him from practice for three years. 
This court reversed the action of the 
court below. 

Mr. Leonard A. Flansburg and Mr. 


| 
| 


Herbert W. Baird for plaintiff in error. | 
Don W. Stewart (Lester C. Dibble on the | 


brief) for defendants in error. 
Before Lewis and Kenyon, 
Judges, and Trieber, District 


Circuit 


Judge. | 


Judge Lewis delivered the opinion of the | 
court. Judge Kenyon and Judge Trieber | 


delivered concurring opinions. 
The full texts of the opinions follow: 


The plaintiff in error plead guilty to 
the charge of making beer in his home 


for the use of himself and family. When 
guests were present they were offered 
a glass and it was usually served in 
this way at meals, and only in his home. 
There were no sales, no traffic of any 
kind. On his plea punishment was im- 
posed. j 

He was a member of the Bar in good 


standing and had a substantial practice | 
in both Federal and State courts. Hav- | 


ing suffered the punishment imposed, he 
was cited to show cause why he should 
not be disbarred from practice in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska; and after a hearing 
the court, on the facts stated, disbarred 
him for a period of three years. No 
claim was made that he had ever been 
guilty of malpractice or unprofessional 
conduct, or that he had ever been ac- 


cused or charged with any other offense. | 

| license to practice medicine and surgery 

| shall be revoked as an additional penalty. 
The court entered the order of revocation | 


Order of Disbarment 
Based on Two Grounds 


The learned District Judge based his 
order of disbarment on two grounds, as 
appears in a written opinion which is 
found in 13 F. (2d) 138 (United States 
Daily Index I, page 1452.): First, the 
commission of the offense charged in- 
volved moral turpitude; and, second, it 
was a violation of the oath taken on 
admission to practice——to support the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States. Both grounds are challenged 
here. If either ground is well taken the 
order should be affirmed, but if both are 
untenable it should be reversed and 
vacated. 

We take it to be a sound principle that 
the court has no regulatory power over 
the private life of members of the Bar, 
and that it cannot exclude them from 


practice for acts in that capacity unless | 
they be such as to clearly demonstrate | 
the 


their unfitness to longer enjoy 
privileges of the profession. 
Neither ground on which the order 
was made has any tendency to show mal- 
practice or unprofessioal conduct on the 
part of Bartos; nor was it found, nor 
is it expressly claimed here, that his act 
is convincing or persuasive that he will 
be derelict in duty to the court, to clients 
or to other members of the Bar. His 


future dereliction is implicated from the | 


grounds on which the order was made. 

It was not a felony (Crim. Code Sec. 
335), and hence not infamous. Nor was 
the act malum in se, but malum prohi- 
bitum; and yet i: is found that its com- 
mission involved moral turpitude. This 
is an old phrase in the law, and its 
meaning is demonstrated in cases in 
which a prior conviction is attempted to 
be proven for the purpose of impeaching 
a witness. 


Moral Turpitude Restricted 
To Grave Offenses 


It is subjective in meaning and re- 
stricted to those who commit the gravest 
offenses, felonies, infamous crimes, 
those that are malum in se. They dis- 
close the inherent character, that he is 


of depraved mind, and because thereof | 
he is not worthy of belief even under | 


oath. Crimes of a heinous nature have 
always been considered by laymen and 
lawyers alike as involving moral turpi- 


tude, regardless of legislative action on | 


the subject. 

A thief is a debased man, he has no 
moral character. The fact that a statute 
may classify his acts as grand and petit 
larceny, and not punish the latter with 


imprisonment and declare it to be only | 
a misdemeanor, does not destroy the fact | 


that theft, whether it be grand or petit 
larceny involves moral turpitude. It is 


malum in se, and so the consensus of | 


opinion—statute or no statute—deduces 
from the commission of crimes malum 
in se the conclusion that the perpetrator 
is depraved in mind and is without moral 
character, because, forsooth, his very act 


tions of a city ordinance prohibiting fre- 


quenting of bawdy houses, for the pur- | 


pose of fmpeaching a witness. 


In Redway v. Gray, 31 -¥t. 202, the | 345; In re Callicottey 187 Pac. 1019, 57 


slanderous words accused the plaintiff of 
stealing property of less value than 
$7.00, and it was contended they were 
not actionable per se. The court said: 
“They impute an infamous cryme, 
volving moral turpitude * * * the 
true reason why assults, and breaches of 
the peace and violations of the liquor 


law are not such offenses as make words | 


charging them actioable, is because th.y 


do not necessarily and in a legal sense | 
| imply moral turpitude. The offense of | 
larceny ‘does necessarily imply it and | 


there is no distinction between grand 
and petit larcency in this respect.” 


| Explanation Is Given 


| Of Moral Turpitude 


See also In re Henry, 99~Pac. 1054. 


That court again said in McGovern y. | 


Smith, 53 Atl. 326: 

“The offense of selling intoxicating 
liqour does not, in a legal sense, involve 
moral turpitude.” 

In Spring Co. v. Knowlton, 103 U. S. 


| 49, it was contendec that a contract was 


against public policy, illegal and void. 
The court, at page 57, said: “It is to be 
observed that the making of the illegal 
contract Was malum prohibitum and not 


in se. There is no moral turpi- | <2 E . 
malum in se. The Pl- | to the Bar the court insEx parte Garland, 


tude in such a contract.” 
The same principle 
Parkersburg v. Brown, 106 U. 


restated in 
S. 487, 


is 


W. 1084, a physician was convicted of 
unlawfully selling intoxicating liquors. 
An .Arkansas_ statute provided that 
whenever a physician is convicted of an 
offense involving moral turpitude his 


and Fort appealed. 

The Supreme Court quoied from Black 
on Intoxicating Liquors, as follows: 
“Offenses against the liqour laws, such 
as illegal sales of intoxicants, keeping 
liquor in pessession with intent to dis- 
pose of it unlawfully, illegally trans- 
porting liquor from place to place and 


the like, are statutory crimes not being | 
punishable at common law. They are also | 


of the description mala prohibita as 
there is no inherent immorality in such 
acts, and their illegality lies only in the 
fact of their being positively prohibited.” 

And then, after quoting the definition 
of the phrase: “Moral turpitude is de- 
fined to be an act of baseness, vileness, 
or depravity in the private and social 
duties which a man owes to his fellow- 
men or to society in general,” the court 
said: “Moral turpitude implies some- 
thing immoral in itself, regardless of 
the fact whether it is punishable by law. 
The doing of the act itself, and not is 
The doing of the act itself, and not its 
turpitude.” 


Private Rights Adjudicated 
By Rules of Civil Law 

The-trial court in its opinion cites a 
number of cases, not noted above, in 
which it was held that violations of pro- 
hibitory liquor laws do not involve moral 
turpitude, hence convictions therefor 
could not be shown for the purpose of 
impeaching a witness. But it seemed to 
give much weight to a line of cases, 
sporadic and unsound we think, which 
say that the phrase moral turpitude has 


no definite meaning, that it shifts and | 


with changes in 
of a people or 


in keeping 
standards 


fluctuates 

the moral 

country. 
This is doubtless so when viewed solely 


| as a question of morals and long periods 


of time are taken into consideration. But 
when private rights are being adjudi- 
cated they are determined by rules of 
the civil law, not the moral; and so the 
civil Jaw fixes a definite meaning to the 
phrase. It says the commission of crimes 
malum in se, infamous offenses and 
those classed as felonies involve moral 
turpitude,—none others. The phrase is 
centuries old, it has a definite meaning. 

The court in Fort’s case, supra, said: 
“It seems clearly deducible from the 
above-cited authorities that the words: 
‘Moral turpitude’ had a positive and 
fixed meaning at common law, and that 
the illegal sale of intoxicating liquors, 
not being an offense punishable at com- 
mon law, does not come within the 
definition of a crime involving moral 
turpitude.” 

The same principle of the civil law, 
which must guide us, was expressed by 
Justice Robb in his dissent in Rudolph 


| v. United States, 6 F. (2d) 487. In that 


| case Rudolph, a retired police officer, had 


| tional 


involves moral turpitude. Ex parte Wil- | 
son, 114 U. S. 417; In re Kirby, 84 Fed. | 


606; Glover v. United States, 147 Fed. 


426, 429, 430; Neal v. United States, 1 | 


F, (2d) 637; Haussener v. United States, 
4 F. (2d) 884, 887; Williams v. United 
States, 3 F. (2d) 129. 


In State v. Taylor, 11 S. W. 570, 98 


Mo. 244, it is said: “The general moral | 
character of one who has ben convicted | 
of an infamous crime may well be con- 


sidered so degraded as that but little 
credit ought to be given to his testi- 
mony, but it is not necessarily so of one 


who has been convicted of a mere mis- | 


demeanor, or the violation of a city ordi- 
nance. * * * Conviction of an in- 
famous crime tends to show a depraved 
and corrupt nature, a bad general moral 
character. Conviction of a penal offense, 
not infamous, may be consistent with a 
character generally good or bad.” 

In that case it was held error to admit in 


been convicted of a violation of the Na- 
Prohibition Act. The majority 
opinion, in reaching the conclusion that 


was forced to cast aside a fundamental 
differentiation. 
It contains this: 


“We are not 


between crimes malum in se 
and those which are merely 
prohibition.” 

To this ‘ustice Robb 
made reply: “The offense  chai¥ed 
against the appellee being merely malum 


| prohibfion, and Congress having speci- 


fically declared it to be nothing more 
than a mere misdemeancr, and fixed a 
penalty as for a misdemeanor, I do not 


| think it is for this Court to give to the 





offense a classification inconsistent with 
that evidently intended by Congress. Had 
Congress intended a violation of the Vol- 
stead Act to be within the class of 
crimes involving moral turpitude it 


| would have affixed a penalty commen- 


| and it was good. 


in- | 


} and 


| conduct and acts 


Rudolph’s act involved moral turpitude, | 


much 

| concerned with the distin¢tion sought to 
| be made 
malum | 





convincingly 


« 
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Professional Right 


surate with such intent; but it adopted | obligatory on 


exactly the opposite course.” 
Court Without Power 
To Enforee Moral Law ’ 


When this rule of the civil law as 
distinguished from the moral, is ignored, 
the court, perhaps unconsciously, sets 
itself up to enforce what it conceives to 
be the rule of the moral law, as to which 


Ss 


a member of a State 
legislature while acting in his individual 
capacity in his social, business and pri- 
vate Ife, seems wholly irrational. We 
are thus unable to give any weight to the 
contention that Bartos, in doing the act 
charged against him broke the obliga- 
tion of his official oath as an attorney to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States. 


it is without power, and as to which | 


there must at all times be different 
notions ‘by different judges what that 
law is. The Master made wine in no 
small quantity for the marriage feast 


The District Judge cited in’support of 
his conclusions Underwood vy. Common- 


Mont. 297; State v. Edmundson, 204 Pac. 


| 619, 103 Ore. 243; to which may be added 


State v. Bieber, 247 Pac. 875 
, in which attorneys charged with 
violations of liquor laws were disbarred, 


| and jn which the courts said the offenses 


involved moral turpitude. 


In addition to what we have already | 


said in criticism of and disagreement 
with those conclusions, it may be added 
that those cases were vastly different in 
facts from the facts in this case. The 
parties charged were engaged in the 
traffic. they had made repeated 
were repeatedly convicted, they 
were characterized as bootleggers, some 
of them, and some as maintaining a 
“blind tiger,” one or more was a prose- 
cuting officer whose official duty it was 
to prosecute such violations, one was a 
fugitive and had published a criminal 


| libel, and all but one (Bieber) seem to 
| have kad that condition of irresponsi- 
to | 


bility that no client’s cause ought 
have been entrusted to them. In Bieber’s 
case there was an able dissent from the 
majority on the holding that there was 
moral turpitude, which was the gist of 


the issue as applied to the charge of | 


possession only. 

Speaking on the subject of admission 
4 Wall. 333, 378, 379, said: “Their ad- 
mission or exclusion is not the exercise 


exercise of judicial power, * * * It is 
a right of which he can only be deprived 
by the judgment of the court, for moral 
or professional delinquency.” : 
Claim of Professional 


Delinquency Not Made 

There is no claim of professional 
delinquency. It is admitted that Bartos 
had conducted himself as an honorable 
member of the Bar for 26 years, that 
the act for which he was disbarred was 


the first accusation ever br i | oer 
er brought against pointing out the distinction between pro- 


him; and for the reasons stated we think 
that was not a moral delinquency in the 
eyes of the civil or common law. 

A reasonable, fair and just rule ori this 


805, 805: “The rule as stated in 6 C. 


disbarred for misconduct not in his pro- 


sales | 


Casé Is Said Not to Be 
One of Malpractice 


But there is a broad contention that 
an attorney owes it to the court, the 
public and the Bar to be circumspect in 
his habits and practices in both his 
professional and private life, so as to 
not directly or indirectly reflect discredit 
or criticism on the administration of 
justice; and that the conduct of Bartos 
had or conceivably might have this per- 
| nicious tendency, therefore, the court 
acted within its power and did not abuse 
| its discretion in making the order. 

When it comes to malpr&ttice, or un- 
professional conduct, the power of the 
court over the offending member is con- 
ceded. Its purpose is to pretect the 
public, the court and other members of 
the Bar. But, as we have already pointed 
out, this is not a case of that kind. The 
act was in private social life, and not 
of professional character. 

The distinction is important; and if 








° | of a mere ministerial power. It is the | 
503. In Fort v. City of Brinkley, 112 S. | 


| the act does not disclose moral turpitude 


in the perpetrator rendering him unfit 
to be entrusted with the confidences and 
duties o fthe profession, it cannot appro- 
priately be made the basis of disbar- 
ment. The inquiry in that kind of a case 
would be outside the rules of law and in 
the uncertain field of purely moral ob- 
ligation, duty, right aid character. 

Ex parte Wall, 107 U. S. 265, presents 
an extreme and aggravated case on the 
facts. He was an attorney. The charge 
against him for disbarment was that he 
was a member of a mob which took a 
prisoner from jail and hung him at the 
edurt house door. The court found that 
he participated in a most atrocious mur- 
der; and yet, in the majority opinion, 
which sustained his disbarment, it 
said: 

“The proceeding is not for the purpose 
of punishrhent, but for the purpose of 


1S 


| preserving the courts of justice from the 


official ministration of persons unfit to | 


practice in them. Undoubtedly, the 


| power is one that ought always to be 
| exercised with great caution; and ought 


) never 


to be exercised except in clear 
cases of misconduct, which affect the 
standing and character of the party as 
an attorney.” 

Notwithstanding the facts in that case, 
Mr. Justice Brewer in his dissent, after 


| fessional and private acts of an attorney, 
said: 


fessional capacity unless such conduct is } 


infamous or very gross.” 

As to the second ground—of course, all 
men should support and defend the Con- 
stitution, National and State, and the 
laws made pursuant thereto. But we do 
not conceive that the oath of an attorney 
imposes any additional obligation on him 


in that respect when he is acting in his | 


private capacity. His profession neces- 
sarily gives him a better understanding 
of the organic law than others may have, 


| but his oath is an official oath and it 


binds him only in his official action. 


; When not so engaged he stands on the 


same plane as other citizens, no higher, 
no lower, no different in legal rights 


| and obligations. 


Many persons holding office under Fed- 


; eral or State constitutions are required 


to take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (Article VI). 


| It seems plain that this oath, like the 


oath of an attorney, is obligatory only as 
to official conduct; that it could not have 
been and was not intended to have any 
application to or efficacy over nonofficial 
of a purely private 
nature. 

To contend that the oath required by 
Article VI of the Constitution is at all 


fumes prior to its use by the parties, there is nothing deceptively similar in 
the remaining portion of applicant’s mark, “Charme,” as contrasted with 
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PATENTS: Design: Grandstand Held Patentable.—The statute authorizing 

the grant of design patents mentions “article of manufacture,” but it is 
difficult to perceive how a thing may be a manufacture without being an 
article of manufacture, and a grandstand is an article of manufacture upon 
which design patent may be granted, mere size and immobility not being de- 


5 j . | r years of udy. 
J. 600 is that an attorney will not be | after years of stud; 


“To disbar an attorney is to inflict 


subj is f : i ishme the severest 
subject is found in In re Jones, 249 Pac. | upon him a punishment of 


character. He is admitted to the bar only 
The profession 
may be to him the source of great 
emolument. If possessed of fair learning 
and ability, he may reasonably expect 
to receive from his practice an income 
of several thousand dollars a year—equal 
to that derived from a capital of one or 
more hundred thousand dollars. To dis- 
bar him having such a practice is equiv- 


| alent to depriving him of this capital. 


It would often entail poverty upon him- 
self, and destitution upon his family. 
Surely the tremendous power of inflict- 
ing su¢h a punishment should never. be 
permitted to be exercised unless abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the court and 
the public from one shown by the clear- 
“est legal proof to be unfit to be a mem- 
ber of an honorable profession.” 


No Regulatory Power 
Had Over Private Life 


We revert to what we said supra, that 
the court has no regulatory power over 
the private life of members of the Bar, 
and cannot exclude them from practice 
for acts in that capacity unless they be 
such as to clearly demonstrate their un- 
fitness to longer enjoy the privileges of 
the profession. In our judgment the act 
on which the disbarment order was made 
is wholly insufficient for that purpose. 
The action of the court will be reversed 
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barment and restore plaintiff in error as 
a member of the Bar. 
May 17, 1927. 


Kenyon, Circuit Judge, concurring. 

I concur in the general conclusion .an- 
nounced by Judge Lewis that the order 
of disbarment should be set aside, but 
do not agree with some of the reasons 
expressed therefor, and as my conclu- 
sion is based in part on somewhat dif- 
ferent grounds it seems proper to state 
them. 

The trial court filed a written opinion 
basing its decision upon two proposi- 
tions, viz.: 

First: That the offense with which 
Bartos was charged and 'to Which he 
plead guilty was a misdemeanor involvy- 
ing moral turpitude. 


Judge Kenyon Delivers 


Concurring Opinion 

Second: That the breach of the oath 
which Bartos took upon admission to the 
practice in that court obligating him to 
support the Constitution to the United 
States and to demean himself uprightly 
and according to law had been broken 
by this unlawful manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquor; that said action on his 
part was not good demeanor, and that his 
disregard of the oath he had taken to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of Nebraska 
warranted the order of disbarment for 
three years. 

In expressing his views as to the first 
ground the court said: “The weight of 
authority favors the view that an inteén- 
tional violation of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act may be an_ offense involving 
moral turpitude. It is not necessary to 
say that all intertional violations of the 
act are such offenses, but the deliberate 
act of unlawfully manufacturing a large 
quantity of intoxicating liquor for bev- 
erage purposes, is an act of moral tur- 
pitude when it is done by a leading at- 
torney at the bar who has had many 


| years of experience in the practice of his 


profession. It is an act which is not ac- 
cording to good morals and an act of 
depravity in the private and social duties 
which he owes to his fellowman to so- 


| ciety in general, and is contrary to the 


accepted and customary rule of right and 
duty between man and man.” 


All Cases Cited Involve 


| Sale of Intoxicating Liquor 


Well-established grounds for disbar- 
ment of an attorney are that he has 
been convicted of a felony or of a mis- 
demeanor which involves moral turpi- 
tude. Moral turpitude is a term having 
a well defined meaning in the law. It 
is a phrase describing qualities which 
inhere in certain wrongful acts. 

Words and Phrases refers to it as fol- 
lows: “ ‘Moral turpitude’ is defined as 


an act of baseness, vileness, or depravity | 
in the private and social duties which a | 
man owes to his fellowman, or to society | 
in general, contrary to the accepted and | 


customary rule of right and duty’ be- 
tween man and man.” 

“Turpitude” jis defined by Webster as, 
“Inherent baseness or vileness of prin- 
ciple, words, or actions; shameful wick- 
edness; depravity.” 

In the leading case of Ex parte Wall, 
107 U. S. 265, 273, it is said: “If reg- 
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Not Held Over 


Private Life of Members of Bar 


Two Judges, in Concurring Opinions, Declare 


Offense Called for Reprimand, but Not 


of More Severe 


| that he ever sold any of it or gave any 


of it away, and no such claim is made. 
He was never charged with or convicted 
of any violation of the Volstead Act up 
to that time. There is nothing in the 
record except this affair to impair in any 
way his standing in the community. 
The offense of Bartos was possibly the 
mildest that could be committed. under 
the National Prohibition Act, were it 
not for the large quantity of beer so 
made. Save for this, which arouses some 
suspicion as to the good faith of the 
evidence that it was for the use of his 


| family and his guests, I do not think it 





ularly convicted of a felony, an attorney | 
wil be struck off the roll as of course, | 


whatever the felony may be because he 
is rendered infamous. If convicted of a 
misdemeanor which imports fraud or dis- 
honesty, the same course will be taken. 
He will also be struck off the roll for 
gross malpractice,or dishonesty in his 
profession, or for conduct gravely affect- 
ing his professional character.” 
court in its opinion quoted from Lord 
Mansfield as follows: “It is not by way 
of punishment; but the court in such 
cases exercise their discretion, whether a 
man whom they have formerly admitted 
is a proper person to be continued on the 
roll or not.” See 16 C. J. 58; Gillman v. 
State (Ala.), 51 So. 722; 27 Cyc. 912; 
Fort v. City of Brinkley (Ark.), 112 S. 
W. 1084. 

None of the cases cited by the trial 
court in its opinion or by the Government 
in its brief is where the offense against 


@ould be claimed that there was moral 
turpitude, as that term is understood in 
th» law, involved in the act. 

Of course, 700 quarts of beer would 
indicate considerable capacity on the 
part of his family, or numerous guests 
with large capacities, but it is possible 
that it was to be used over an extended 
period of time. 


Evidence Does Not Show 
Any Gift or Sale 

The adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the National Prohibi- 
tion Act were brought about by a gen- 
eral public sentiment that .the liquor 
traffic should be abolished and made an 
outlaw, and that the traffic itself was a 
moral evil, but can it-be said that the 
general public conviction is that the use | 
of liquor in the home is such a gross 
and flagrant offense as to evidence base- 
ness and depravity in the private and 
social duties which a man owes to his 
fellow man? If not, then how can the. 
manufacture of liquor in the home for 
such use be so regarded? There is no 
inherent immorality in the act of Bartos. 
It was not a trafficking in liquors. It did 
not reflect upon his honesty or integrity 
as a citizen. ; 

The Court evidently considered that 
the act was not such as to unfit him for 
practice or make him untrustworthy in 
handling the business of his. clients, as it 
did not permanently disbar him but only 
suspended him from his privilege as an 
attorney in that Court for a period of 
three years. It would avail little to enter 
into a general discussion or review of | 
the numerous cases which relate to some } 
phases of this matter. 

I am of the opinion that the act of | 
manufacturing intoxicating liquor in the 
home for the use of the family and | 
guests and not to be given away or sold | 
does not constitute a misdemeanor in- 


| volving moral turpitude as that term is 


used, defined and understood in the law, 
and with that part of the opinion I am 
in. accord. 


his decision as follows: “In this case 
there is more than the mere commission 


The trial Court siatee one“reason for | 


| of a misdemeanor involving moral turpi- 
| tude. The oath which atorneys take upon 


| admission to the bar of this court obli- 





the National Prohibition Act consisted of | 


the manufacture in one’s own home of 
intoxicating liquor for the sole purpose 
of serving it to the family and guests. 
Almost all of the cases deal with sales. 
I think no case can be found where the 
facts are at all similar to those here 
presented. 


the manufacture of intoxicating liquor, 
as well as the sale. It is a matter of 
general knowledge, however, that in- 
toxicating liquors are made in many of 
the homes of the country for the use of 
the family and guests, and not for sale. 
That is of course a violation of law—a 
crime malum_ prohibitum, not malum 
in se. 


Party Having Liquor in 


Home Protected from Search 
If, however, the liquor in the home 
had been obtained before the passage of 
the Eeighteenth Amendment and the 
National Prohiibtion Act it could be kept 
and there would be no crime in its pos- 
session if there for the “‘personal con- 
sumption of the owner thereof and his 
family residing in such dwelling and of 
his bona fide guests when entertained by 
him therein.” U. S. Comp.’ Stat. sec- 
tion 10138 %et.) 
| Further, under the National Prohi- 
bition Act warrants to search a private 
dwelling cannot be issued except by the 
filing of an affidavit that such residence 
is being used for the sale of intoxicating 





liquor. Therefore a party having intoxi- | 
cating liquor in his home is protected | 


under the National Prohibition Act from 


afy search thereof unless there is evi- | 
dence of sales. The Act itself in this re- , 


spect recognizes some moral distinction 


between possession of liquor for use in | 


the home, and liquors for sale. 


The mere use of liquor in the home | 


has not been generally regarded as in- 
volving any element of immorality or 
moral turpitude. While the manufacture 
there is a technical violation of the law, 
the use of ‘it in the home is not con- 
demnedl by the National Prohibition Act. 

The evidence shows that Mr. Bartos 
manufactured the beer in the basement 
of his home for the use of himself, 
family and guests. There is no evidence 


| tutions.” 
The EKighteenth Amendment prohibits | 


gates then. to support the Constitution 
of the United States and to demean 


| themselves’ uprightly and according to 
The | 


law. The oath taken upon admission to 
the State court also obligates the sup- 
port of the Constitution of the United 
States and ofthe State of Nebraska. 
“The constitution of Nebraska as well 
as the Constitution of the United States 
forbade the unlawuful manufacture of 
intoxicating liquor at the time the re- 
spondent committed his offense, and laws 


enacted in pursuance of these constitu- 


tional provisions made the the manufac- 
ture illegal and imposed penalties for the 
violation. It canno’ be called good de- 
meanor by ‘an attorney nor can he be 
said to be possessed of the requisite 
good moral character to continuc as a 
practitioner at the bar when he both de- 
liberately violates the Constitution and 


| laws of the ‘United States and of his 


State, and disregards the solemn oaths 
he has taken to support these consti- 


Professional Misconduct 


| Is Reason for Disbarment 


It is apparent therefore that the Court 


| based its order in part upon the ground | 


that the act of plaintiff in error was | 
bad demeanor on the part of an attorney 
who had taken an oath to support the 
Constitutions of the United States and 
the State of Nebraska and had violwted 
it. This presents a phase of the case 
based on the relationship to the situation 


Punishment 


which arises by the status of Bartos as 
an officer of the Court. 

There are other reasons than convie- 
tion of a felony or a misdemeanor in- 
volving moral turpitude for suspension 
or disbarment of attorneys, one of which 
is professional misconduct, such as be- 
traying the confidence of a client, prac- 
ticing a fraud upon the Court, “and in 
fact in any conduct which tends to bring 
reproach upon the legal profession or to 
alienate the favorable opinion which the 
public should entertain concerning it.” 
6 °C. J. sec. 47, p. 588; Wernimont v. 
State ex rel, Little Rock Bar Ass’n, 
(Ark.) 142 S. W. 194; Ex parte Ditch- 
burn, (Ore.) 52 Pac. 694; In re Radford, 
(Mich.) 134 N. W. 472; Weeks on Ate 
torneys, sections 80 and 81. 

The Court of Appeals of the Seventh 
Circuit quite recently called the Bar’s at- 
tention to the taking of frivolous appeals 
to delay litigation and suggested fat 
were it continued it would constitut® a 
cause for disbarment in that Court. 

An attorney by his admission to prac- 
tice law in the United States courts be- 
comes an officer thereof, holding his of- 
fice during good behavior. 

On this subject I quote: From Ex 
parte Robinson, 86 U. S, 505, 512, “The 
order of admission is the judgment of 
the court that they possess the requisite 
qualifications both in character and 
learning. They become by such admission 
officers of the court, and as said in Ex 
parte Garland, ‘they hold cheir office dur- 
ing good behavier, and can only be de- 
prived of it for misconduct ascertained 
and declared by the judgment of the 
court after opportunity to be heard has 
been afforded.’ ” 

From Ex parte Garland, 4 Wall. 333, 
378, 379, “Attorneys and counsellors are 
not officers of the United States; they 
are not elected or*appointed in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Constitution for 
the election and appointment of such 
officers. They are officers of the court, 
admitted as such by its order, upon evi- 
dence of their possessing sufficient legal 
learning and fair private character. * 
* * Their admission or their exclusion 
is not the exercise of a mere ministerial 
power. It is the exercise of judicial 
power, and has been so held in numer- 
ous cases. It was so held by the Court 
of Appeals of New York in the matter 
of the application of Cooper for admis- 
sion. ‘Attorneys and counsellors,’ sai@ 
that court, ‘are not only officers of the 
court, but officers whose duties ;egte 
almost exclusively to proceedings \oF a 
judicial nature. And hence their appoint- 
ment may, with propriety, be intrusted 
to the courts, and the latter in perform- 
ing this duty may very justly be con- 
sidered as engaged in the exercise of 
their appropriate judicial functions.” 


Attorneys Are Classified 


As Judicial Officers 

In re Niles, 48 How. Pr. 246; it is held 
that attorneys and counsellors at law 
should be classified and designated as 
judicial officers. State v. Edmundson 
(Ore.) 204 Pac. 619; State v. Burr, 
(Neb.) 28 N. W. 261; Petition of Board 
of Law Examiners, (Wis.) 210 N. W. 
710; United States v. Green, 85 Fed. 
857; Weeks on Attorneys, p. 156. 

The office of an attorney is one of 
dignity and power in which fidelity both 
to the Court and to clients is impera- 
tive. It carriers with it a duty to assist 
in the administration of justice. The 
right conferred to appear for suitors at 
the bar is not an absolute one, although 
as said in Ex parte Garland, supra, it 
“is something more than a mere in- 
dulgence, revocable at the pleasure of 
the court, or at the command of the leg- 
islature. It is a right of which he can 
only be deprived by the judgment of the 
court, for moral or professional delin- 
quency.” 

As an oifcer of the court an attorney 


i is under obligation not to intentionally 


be a law-breaker; not to impede the ad- 
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y [Continued 
ministration of justice; not to violate the 
Constitution of the United States; not 
to bring the court of which he is an 
officer into disrespect; not to hinder the 

s enforcement of law or popularize the 
breach thereof. ‘ 

It is a breach of his official duty to 
intentionally bring reproach upon the 
legal profession or the court, to alienate 
favorable public opinion from the court, 
and when he does these things he is 
guilty of professional misconduct even 
though his acts be not misdemeanors in- 
volving moral turpitude. The profession 
of attorney at the bar is not merely an 
instrumentality for making money. 
There are reciprocal duties and obliga- 
tions involved. 

When Bartos was admitted and en- 
rolled in the United States District Court 
of Nebraska he took an oath that as an 
attorney and advocate of the District 
Court of the United States for that Dis- 
trict he would demean himself uprightly 
-and according to law, and that he would 
support the Constitution of the United 
Sates. That oath was not a mere ges- 
vy He became an officer of the court. 
While every citizen is under obligation 
to support the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States, there is a differ- 

* ence between the obligations of an at- 
torney in that respect and of the lay 
citizen. The attorney is given the right 
to practice in the court ana to charge 
fees for his services. He stands as an 
exemplar of lawful conduct in his com- 
munity. If’ he wilfully violates the Con- 
stitution and the laws of his country, 
which as an officer of the court it is his 
special duty to support, he brings the 
administration of law and the courts 
into disrepute. He likewise fails to main- 
tain the ethical: standards of the bar and 
tends to hing the profession of the law 
into public distrust. 


Difference Between Obligations 


Of Attorney and of Lay Citizen 
Justice Bradley in Ex parte Wall, 107 
U. S. 265, 274, says: “Of all classes and 
professions, the lawyer is most sacredly 
bound to uphold the laws. He is their 
sworn servant; and for him, of all men 
in the world to repudiate and override 
the laws, to trample them under foot, 
and to ignore the very bands of society, 
argues recreancy to his position and of- 
fice, and sets a pernicious example to 
the insubordinate and dangerous 
‘ments ‘of the body politic. It manifests 
a want of fidelity to the system of law- 


ful eovernment which he has sworn to | 


uphold and preserve.” 
* Attorneys Said to Have 
ties to Court 
n Bradley v. Fisher, 13 Wall. 335, 355, 

e court says, “the obligation which at- 
tdrneys impliedly assume if they do not 
by express declaration take upon them- 
selves, when they are admitted to the 
bar, is not merely to be obedient to the 
Constitution and laws, but to maintain 
at all times the respect due to courts 
of justice and judicial offiecrs.” 

In Planters’ Bank v. Hornberger, 4 
Coldw. 531, 566, 567, the Court said: 
“An attorney is a man set apart by the 
law to expound to all persons who seek 
him the laws of the land, relating to 
high interests of property, liberty and 
life. To this end he is licensed, and per- 
mitted to charge for his services.” 

In People ex rel. Skelton v. Brown, 17 
Colo. 431; 30 Pac. 338, the Court said, 
“When this court grants a license to a 
person to practice law, the public, and 
every individual coming in contact with 
‘the licensee in his professional capacity, 
‘has a right to expect that he will de- 

mean himself with scrupulous propriety, 

as one commissioned to a high and 
honorable office.” 
In Bar Association of City of Boston 
v. Greenwood, (Mass.) 46 N. E. 568, 576, 
_the Court says: “It is important that the 
oath of office taken by attorneys on ad- 
mission to the bar should not be con- 
sidered and treated by those who take it 
as an empty form. Nothing in the life 
of the people more deeply concerns their 
welfare than the administration of jus- 
tice in our courts. The high standard of 
integrity which is. prescribed by our 

Constitution aad our laws for the officers 

of our courts should be maintained.” 


~ Private Character May 
Render Attorney Unfit 


Th misconduct of an attorney outside 
of his professional dealings may be such 
as to justify disbarment. 2 R. C. L. page 
1099, section 192 and cases there cited. 
A court is under no compulsion to per- 
mit a moral leper to appear at its bar, 
even though there be no question raised 

at all as to professional misconduct. 

» + The private character of an attorney 
* at bar may be such as to render him an 
,, unfit person to continue to be a member 
* of such bar. Selling v. Radford, 2438 
RU. S. 46. 


However, the act of plaintiff in error | 


tin disregarding his oath of office and his 
4 duty as an officer of the court was not 
“ merely a private affair apart from his 
professional duties. Nor is it misconduct 
“wholly divorced from his professional 
“ capacity. It was misconduct as an officer 
» of the court. Where an attorney at law 
‘intentionally, knowingly, wilfully and 
‘| persistently violates the Constitution of 
the United States he is not a proper 
party to practice law in the courts of 
* the United States established by the 
* power of the very Constitution he is 
» violating. He gives notice by such con- 
duct that he will not abide by the Con- 

'' stitution of the United States. 
: If such fact should appear when a 
» party is seeking admission to the bar he 
' would not be ‘admitted to practice. While 
* the disbarment of an attorney generally 
*' proceeds on the theory that he is not 
‘a fit man to further occupy the position, 
yet it is within the sound judicial dis- 
 eretion of the court to discipline an of- 
‘ ficer thereof whether an attorney or 
an ‘act which tends to 


a peeereise for 
ring the court ‘into disrepute. and to 


make such discipline a warning to others | respective communities, is no excuse. It 


from Page 2.] 
not to trifle with the duties imposed 
upon an attorney as an officer of the 
court. f 

If that discipline involves taking from 
him for » limited period the right to 
practice at the bar of the court he is 
entitled to a hearing thereon and a judg- 
ment of the court. The discretion of the 
court is, of course, not to be exercised 
lightly or arbitrarily. 


‘May Punish As 


Warning to Others 

In the matter of Francis Blake (VoL 
3, The Court of the Queen’s Bench and 
The Court of Exchequer Chamber, p. 34, 
39) the English Court pointed out the 
duty and the right of a court to punish 
attorneys as a warning to others. 





or striking the name from the rolls for 
a limited period, the result is the same. 

Discussing the matter the Court there 
said: “These being the facts, we are 
bound so to deal with the attorney as 
to hold his case out as a warning, and 
to shew our vigilance in protecting 
persons who may have similar dealings 
with other attorneys. Although, there- 
fore, we shall not take: the extreme 
course of striking him off the roll, we 
must visit him with a punishment ade- 
quate to his offense, by suspending his 
certificate for two years from 28th Feb- 
ruary last.” 


If the evidence in this record had 


shown a wilful, deliberate, intentional | 


violation of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States I should feel 
the trial Court did not abuse its discre- 





ele- | 


tion in suspending Bartos for three years 
from practicing at the bar of that court, 
although the punishment would seem 
rather severe. 

However, the record contains a strong, 
mitigating circumstance. Bartos testifies, 
and there is no contradiction thereof, 
that he was informed by the prohibition 
enforcement officers of the Government 
that they were not enforcing the part of 
the law relative to persons who had 
liquor in their own homes for their own 
use, and therefore that he did not think 
hs was violating any law at all, because 
“IT always thought that the law was 
violated only to the extent to which it 
was enforced.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that whether acting on direct instruc- 
tions from their superiors or not, many 
of the prohibition enforcenient officers 
have given the public to understand that 
light beer could be manufactured in the 
homes for consumption there, and that 
there would be no interference therewith. 
The law itself, as I have previously 
pointed out, draws a distinction between 
liquor manufactured in the home for use 
and liquor manufactured for sale, no 
search warrant being available to search 
homes where liquor is merely manu- 
factured for home use and not for sale. 


Reprimand Would Have 


Been Sufficient Punishment 
It seems therefore that while Bartos 





as a lawyer knew his act was 2 technical 
violation of the law, his information 
from prohibition officers led him to the 
belief that that phase of the law dealing 
with manufacturing in the home for the 
use of himself or family was not to be 
enforced. This circumstance mitigates 
the offense and it seems to me robs it 
of any such turpitude as would justify 
the severe punishment of a suspension 
from practice for a period of three 
years. 

The violation of his oath of office as 
an attorney was a technical one for 
which a reprimand of the court would 
have been sufficient punishment. The 
severe punishment administered under 
all the circumstances was in my judg- 
ment an abuse of the discretion imposed 
in the court, and for that reason I concur 
in the conclusion that the order of dis- 
barment should be set aside. 

May 17, 1927. 

Trieber, District Judge, concurring. 

I concur in the reversal as announced 
by Judge Lewis, but not in-all the rea- 








sons expressed in his opinion. I fully 
coneur in the concurring opinion of 
Judge Kenyon and only wish to add to 
his opinion, that it is unnecessary to 
discuss in this case what constitutes 
moral turpitude, 


Judge Trieber Concurs 
With Judge Kenyon 

In my opinion no person should be 
enrolled as an attorney, who knowingly 
violates, not only a law of the Nation, 
but also a constitutional provision. A 
person who commits such an offense, is 
not, in my opinion, a man of such moral 
character, as one desiring to become a 
member of the legal profession should 
be, as is so ably stated in the opinion 
of Judge Kenyon. 

If, after his admission his conduct is 
such, that had it been established when 
he applied for admission to the bar, the 
court would have denied his enrollment, 
it is the duty of the court to revoke it. 

In People v. Keegan, 18 Col. 237, it 
was said: 

“A good moral character is one of 
the essential requisities to admission to 
the bar in this States, and the tenure of 
office thereby conferred is, during good 
behavior, and when it appears upon full 
investigation that an attorney has 
forfeited his ‘good moral character’ it 
becomes the duty of the court to revoke 
the authority it gave hirh upon his 
admission.” 

To the same effect see, in addition to 
the authorities cited by Judge Kenyon; 
In re the Matter of Wool, 36 Mich. 299; 
State v. McClaugherty, 33 W. Va. 250; 
In re Delano, 58 N. H. 5; People v. 
Baker, 311 Ill. 66, 142 N. E. 554. 

The argument of learned counsel for 
plaintiff in error that, this constitutional 
amendment and the National Prohibition 
Act, enacted to carry this amendment to 
the Constitution into effect. is being vio- 
lated by men of high standing in their 


Whether it be by contempt proceedings | 
: » PB | that the manufacture of beer for one’s 








is deplorable that this is a fact, and un- 
fortunate that such violators are not as 
frequently punished as they should be. 

But the Prohibition law, is not the 
only law, which is being violated by 
these men. The laws against gambling, 
carrying concealed weapons and more 
serious laws are violated daily, but shall, 
for that reason, violators, when brought 
to the bar of justice be left unpunished ? 


Evidence Does Not Show 


Intentional Violation 

The manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors has, long before the enact- 
ment of the prohibition laws, been con- 
sidered immoral, and many of the secret 
societies, such as Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, and similar organi- 
zations have denied them admission long 
before the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment and the National Prohibition 
Act. Should members of the legal pro- 
fession ‘adopt a lower standard of 
morality than these organizations? 

My reasons for concurring in a re- 
versal are that, the evidence does not 
show an intentional violation of the law 


| by Mr. Bartos. Some of the Prohibition 


enforcement officers had publicly stated 


us?, although containing a_ prohibited 
amount of alcohol was not a violation 
of the law, and many newspapers pub- 
lished statements to the same effect. 
This, as the evidence establishes, caused 
Mr. Bartos to manufacture the beer, in 
the honest belief that he did not violate 
the law by making the beer for his own 
use and his guests. 

I believe, as stated by Judge Kenyon 
in his concurring opinion, a reprimand 
would have been a sufficient punishment 
upon the facts in the case. 

May 17, 1927. 


Registration Granted 
Mark for Perfumes 


Court Decides “Charme 
d@’ Amour’ Is Not Confusing 
With “Fleurs d’Amour.”’ 


PARFUMERIE ROGER & GALLET, SOCIETE 

ANONYME, APPELLANT, V. JOHN WANA- 

MAKER, PHILADELPHIA, No. 1947; 

CourT OF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA. 

The court approved the ruling of the 
Commissioner of Patents dismissing an 
opposition to the registration of “Charme 
d’Amour” and holding the trade marks 
“Fleurs d’Amour” and “Boquet des 


Amours” were so different that confu- 
sion would not occur. 


Maurice Leon and D. V. Rich for ap- 
pellant. K. M. Ware and C. M. Howson 
for appellee. 


Appeal from the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. The opinion was delivered by Chief 
Justice Martin and concurred in by Jus- 
tices Robb and Van Orsdel. The full 
text follows: 


An appeal from a decision dismissing 
appellant’s opposition and granting reg- 
istration of a trade mark to appellee. 


In October, 1923, John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, applied for the registration 
of the trade mark “Charme d’Amour” to 
be used particularly for perfumes, al- 
leging use of the mark in its business 
since November 1, 1917. An opposition 
to the registration was filed by Par- 
fumerie Roger & Gallet, a French cer- 
poration, based upon its trade mark 
“Fleurs d’Amour” and “Boquet des 
Amours,” both registered in this coun- 
try, and used by opposer in this country 
for toilet articles including perfumes. 


Similarity Is Denied. 

Opposer claims that applicant’s mark 
is confusingly similar to each of its 
marks. It is conceded by applicant that 
the goods of the parties are similar, but 
it is denied that the marks are confus- 
ingly similar. This defines the issue. 

Testimony was taken by the parties, 
and concurrent decisions dismissing the 
opposition were entered by the tribunals 
of the Patent Office. 


Decision Is Reviewed. 


The Commissioner of Patents found 
upon the evidence that the opposer had 
made use of its trade marks long prior 
to the time when use was first made by 
applicant of the mark in question. He 
held that since the goods of the parties 
were the same, the issue was reatricted 
to the disputed similarity of the marks. 
Upon this issue he found that trade 
marks of which the word “Amour” was 
a part, such as Rose d’Amour, Esprit 
d’Amour, Reve d’Amour and Caresse 
d’Amour, had long been in public use 
for goods of like character with these, 
and while opposer’s use of its mark ante- 
dates the use of these particular names, 
yet nevertheless long years prior to op- 
poser’s adoption and use of its marks it 
had been the practice and custom to as- 
sociate the word “Amour” with perfum- 
ery and its manufacture; that the word 
had thus come into use as a descriptive 
térm among those familiar with per- 
fumery, and it would be improper now 
to grant opposer such a broad interpre- 
tation of its trade mark as would amount 
to an exclusive right to employ the word 
in connection with any other word or 
words whatsoever as a trade mark upon 
perfumery; and moreover that the pur- 
chasing public has learned to distinguish 
ownership or origin of such goods by 
some other associated terms. 

Inasmuch therefore as the word 
“Charme,” taken alone, is wholly differ- 
ent from either “Fleurs” or “Boquet,” 
the Commissioner held that the marks 
as used were not deceptively similar. 

Upon a review of the record we are 
convinced that the Commissioner’s find- 
ings and conclusions are correct. We do 
not think it necessary to enter upon a 
detailed discussion of the evidence and 
arguments but content ourselves with a 
reference to the decision entered below. 

The decision of the Commissioner is 
ofiirmed. 

May 26, 1927. 


Perfumes 


Grandstand Found to Be Patentable, 


Trade Marks 


It Being an Article of Manufacture 


Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, Also ‘Declares 
That Design and Not Utility Is Governing Factor. 


IN RE GARVIN HADDEN, No. 1952; Court 
or APPEALS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
The Patent Office had refused to allow 

a design patent for a grandstand, hold- 
ing that it was not subject matter for 
such a patent, but the court deemed the 
mere size and immobility as immaterial, 
and therefore reversed the Commis- 
sioner. 

J. M. Jester and R. W. Byerly, for ap- 
pellant; T. A. Hostetler, for Commis- 
sioner of Patents. 

The opinion of the court (Martin, C. 
J., Robb and Van Orsdel, Assoc. J. J.), 
was written by Justice Robb. The full 
text follows: 

Appeal from a Patent Office decision 
refusing to allow applicant’s claim cover- 
ing a design for a grandstand, on the 
ground that, although it may be a manu- 
facture, it is not an article of manufac- 
ture. 

In his specification applicant thus 
characterizes his design: “The essential 
feature of the new design consists in the 
fact that the outer edge of each side of 
the grandstand is bowed outwardly from 
the lines of the side seats, as shown in 
Fig. 1, and is higher at the center and 
decreases in height toward the ends, be- 
ing substantially elliptical in said eleva- 
tion, as shown in Fig. 2.” 

The grandstands as heretofore con- 
structed are seldom pleasing to the eye 
is a conservative statement. Counsel for 
the applicant, in his brief, quotes from 
an article by applicant on “Modern Ath- 
letic Stadia,” in which he speaks of this 
as follows: “It is in its elevation that 
this design shows its greatest novelty 
and it is this feature which gives the 
structure its distinctive architectural ap- 
pearance. The cutting off of the straight 
rising tiers of seats with their vertical 
curve or slope by the cylindrical outer 
wall causes a sky line which consists of 
a series of convolutions.” 

We are of the view that the construc- 
tion of a grandstand in accerdance with 
this design will produce an ornamental 
and pleasure structure. The Patent Of- 
fice was doubtful on this point, the Com- 
missioner saying: “In a structure of the 
size here involved, the average user 
would get little definite notion of any 
ornamental feature in the entire struc- 
ture. * * * While seated in the grand- 
stand, an observer could, possibly, ob- 
tain some idea of the curves of the op- 
posite and lateral tiers of seats but it is 
doubtful if he would be impressed with 
the view that there was anything orna- 
mental or beyond mere utility in the con- 
struction exhibited by the curved tiers 
of seats.” 

Since the amendment of section 4929 
R. S. on May 9, 1902 (32 Stat. 193), 
eliminating the word “useful” from the 
statute, a design patent has had refer- 
ence to appearance and not utility. Rowe 
v. Blodgett, 103 Fed. 873, affirmed in 112 
Fed. 62. It may now properly apply to 
the article of manufacture as a whole, if 
the general effect is pleasing and orna- 
mental. Mygatt v. Schaffer, 218 Fed. 
827; Foster & Bros. Co. v. Tilden-Thur- 
ber Co., 200 Fed. 54. The Lincoln Me- 
morial in this city is a good example of 
such a design. In other words, it is the 
form of the structure as a whole to 
which we must look. 

Article 1, section 8 of the Constitution 
empowers Congress “to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” 

Section 4886 R. S. provides that “any 
person who has invented or discovered 
any new and useful art, machine, manu- 
facture, or composition of matter, or any 
new and useful improvements thereof,” 
etc., may obtain a patent therefor. 

Section 4929 R. S. provides: “Any per- 
son who has invented any new, original, 
and ornamental design for an article of 
manufacture,” etc., may obtain a patent 


Deduction Is Allowed 
For Cost of Buildings 


Structures Were Demolished to 
Obtain Long Term Lease 
on Land. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

ture has a value in money’s worth in the 
same sense as something which will pro- 
duce income in praesenti. The value may 
differ on this account, but does not alter 
the fact that each has a compensating 
value which may be recognized as having 
money’s worth. : 

Taken by itself, the petitioners un- 
doubtedly would be said to have sus- 
tained a loss in the demolition of their 
buildings, but when considered in con- 
nection with the entire transaction 
entered into’on October 31, 1921, the 
Board is of the opinion that the removal 
of the buildings was fully compensated 
for in the rights acquired under the lease 
and that the cost of the buildings, less 
sustained depreciation, is properly allo- 
cable to the cost of securing the lease. In 
other words, there was in this instance 
what amounted to a substitution of as- 
sets; instead of an asset in the form of 
buildings, the petitioners now have an- 
other asset, viz., a lease, the giving up or 
voluntary destruction of the buildings 
being a necessary incident to the acquisi- 
tion of the lease. 

Since, however, the lease acquired had 
a definite life of 99 years, cost of the 
buildings, less sustained depreciation, 
which entered into securing the lease, 
are properly amortizable over the life of 
the lease, and a deduction from gross in- 
come should be allowed under the provi- 
sions of section 214(a) (8) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, for the. exhaustion of 
this asset over a 9-year period from the 
date the lease was signed. Appeal of 
Grosvenor Atterbury, 1 B. T. A, 169. 

Judgment will be éntered on 10 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Milliken not participating. 

dune 14, 1927. 


therefor. 

In Crier v. Innes, 170 Fed. 324, it was 
held by the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit that a sarcophagus 
monument is an article of manufacture, 
within the meaning of section 4929 R. S., 
and a proper subject for a design patent. 

In Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. v. Aiken, 203 
Fed. 699, it was ruled that a building is 
a “manufacture,” within the meaning of 
section 4886 R. S. and a proper subject 
matter for patent. The court said: “We 
must not be misled by the factors of size 
and immobility. The pyramids, by rea- 
son of their bulk and solidity, are none 
the less a manufacture, as distinguished 
from a natural object.” 

Again, in International Mausoleum Co. 
v. Sievert, 218 Fed. 225, it was ruled 
that an improvement in mausoleum con- 
struction, by bringing together various 
parts so as to form a complete whole, is 
patentable as a manufacture. In that 
case the court considered two decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, cited by the appellee here, and 
found them not controlling. The cases 
are Jacobs v. Baker, 7 Wall. 295, and 
Fond du Lac County v. May, 187 U. S. 
395. In the first of these cases, as 
pointed out in the International Mau- 
soleum Co. case, Justice Grier of the 
Supreme Court expressed the view that 
an improvement in the plan of construc- 
tion of a jail would not be within the 
patent statute, but the question was not 
expressly decided, as the bill was dis- 
missed on other grounds. In the second 
case, while there was an allusion to the 
first, the decision rested upon other 
grounds. 

In Turner v. Quincy Market, 225 Fed. 
41, a concrete warehouse was ruled to be 
within the term “manufacture,” the 
court observing that this term is very 
broad and that it could not be limited 
with safety in a general way. 

As already indicated, the Commis- 
sioner in his decision observed that “the 
structure disclosed by the appellant is a 
manufacture in the broad sense,” but 
expressed a doubt as to whether it was 
an article of manufacture. It is to be 
noted that the Commissioner did not un- 
dertake to classify it as anything else. 
We attach no significance to the fact 
that in section 4886 R. S. the word “man- 
ufacture” is used alone, while in the sec- 
tion covering design patents the word is 
used in connection with “article.” It is 
difficult to perceive how a thing may be 
a manufacture without producing an ar- 
ticle of manufacture. The Commissioner, 
with commendable frankness, said: “It is 
difficult to attempt a definition of an ar- 
ticle of manufacture. Curiously enough, 
if the grandstand as made by appellant 
were of a toy character, one that could 
be picked up and carried around, pur- 
chased in a store and carried home or 
delivered by the use of a delivery ve- 
hicle, the device would be an article of 
manufacture.” But, as pointed out by 
the court in the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 
case, size and immobility do not deter- 
mine the question. 

We are of the view that the applicant 
has produced a new, original, and orna- 
mental design for an article of manufac- 
ture and is entitled to a patent therefor. 
The decision therefore is reversed. 

May 26, 1927. 


Discrepancies Lead to 
Denial of Habeas Corpus 


IN RE LEE Dip THINK, No. 3701 CiviL; 
District Court, District oF Massa- 
CHUSETTS. 

There were vital discrepancies in the 
testimony of the alien and his alleged 
brothers. The court therefore denied the 
petition for habeas corpus. 

The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion of Judge Lowell follows: 

The petitioner contends that the ap- 
plicant for admission to this country was 
not given a fair hearing by the immigra- 
tion authorities because the reasons 
given for refusal to admit him were so 
arbitrary that they showed an unfair 
proceeding. 

Various discrepancies in the testimony 
of the applicant and of two prior-ad- 
mitted persons who were alleged to be 
his brothers were pointed out—in my 
opinion they were in vital matters—and 
the testimony of the applicant on these 
matters varied from time to time so 
much that it showed that he was not 
worthy of credence. 

Petition denied. 

June 9, 1927. 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Report of the Federal Power Commission 
on the Uses of the Stanislaus River, 
California. Price, 15 cents. 27-26666 

The Hospital Corps Quarterly. Published 
for the Information of the Hospital 
Corps of the Navy. July, 1927. Sup- 
plement to the United States Naval 
Medical Bulletin. Price, 25 cents. 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


gress card number is 


Aikens, Charlotte Albina. The home ! 
nurse’s handbook of practical nursing 
_..4th ed., thoroughly rev. 326 p. illus. 
Philadelphia, Saunders, 1927. 27-11298 

Aldington, Mrs. Hilda (Doolittle). Hip- 
polytus tomperiness |S a a 

é . Boston, Houghton, ‘ 
acts. 139 p. B 57-11488 

American academy of political and 
social science, Philadelphia. Aviation 
...Editor in charge of this volume: 
Frank A. Tichenor, with a supple- 
ment on Are the Filipinos ready 
for independence? (Its Annals. vol. 
CXXXI no. 220. May, 1927.) 245 p. 
illus. Philadelphia, The American 
academy of political and social science, 
1927. 27-11286 

Association against the prohibition 
amendment. A criticism of national 
prohibition, edited by Charles S. Wood, 
national campaign manager. 138 p. 
Washington, D. C., The Association 
against the prohibition amendment, 
incorporated, 1926. 27-11292 

Buquo, Virginia Lind. The friendly 
hunch; why it will pay you to listen to 
your hunches. 101 p. Holyoke, Mass., 
The Elizabeth Towne co., 1927. 

27-11304 

Cecil, Russell La Fayette. A text-book 
of medicine, by American authors; 
edited by...associate editor for Dis- 
eases of the nervous system: Foster 
Kennedy. 1500 p. illus. Philadelphia, 
Saunders, 1927. 27-11297 

Collenette, C. L. Sea-girt jungles; the ex- 
periences of a naturalist with the “St. 
George” expedition. 274 p. illus. Lon- 
don, Hutchinson, 1926. 27-11420 

Conklin, Edwin Grant. A synopsis of the 
general morphology of animals. 85 p. 
illus. Princeton, Princeton university 
press, 1927. 27-11412 

Fleshman, Arthur Cary. Human think- 
ing. 58 p. Spartanburg, S. C., The 
Piedmont publishing co., 1927. 

27-11308 

Ford, Frank: Rodolph, 1893...Birth in- 
juries of the central nervous system. 
Part 1—Cerebral birth injuries, by 
Frank R. Ford...Part 11—Cord birth 
injuries, by Bronson Crothers and 
Marian C. Putman...(Medicine mono- 
graphs, vol. XI). 164 p. illus. Balti- 
more, Williams & Wilkins, 1927. 

27-11295 

Gissing, George Robert. Letters of 
George Gissing to members of his fam- 
ily, collected and arranged by Algernon 
and Ellen Gissing; with a preface by 
his son, a portrait in photogravure and 
a facsimile letter. 414 p. London, 
Constable, 1927. 27-26448 

Goodwin, Edward Lewis. The colonial 
church in Virginia, with biographical 
sketches of the first six bishops of the 
diocese of Virginia, and other his- 
torical papers, together with brief 
biographical sketches of the colonial 
clergy of Virginia, with a foreword by 
the Rt. Rev. William Cabell Brown... 
and introduction by the Rev: G. Mac- 
Lareg Brydon. 342 p. Milwaukee, 
Morehouse publishing co., 1927. 

27-11311 

Joffe, Isaac Lieboeth. Expository history 
of the cosmos, being an attempt to 
demonstrate the cosmological prob- 
lems and their solutions by, through, 
for and before the mental, rational 
and mystical vision. 169 p. N. Y., I. L. 
J. and co., 1926. 27-11305 

Johnsen, Julia E. ...Questions of the 
hour. (The reference shelf, vol. IV, no. 
10.) 56 p. N. Y., The H. W. Wilson co., 
1927. 27-11290 

Kelly, John Bernard. The Son of man, 
and other poems and essays, with an 
introduction by Melville E. Stone. 125 
p. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-11431 

Krishnamurti, Jiddu. Self,preparation 
(messages to the International. self- 
preparation group.) 94 p. Adyar, 
Madras, Order of the star in the East, 
1926. 27-11313 

Kruyt, Hugo Rv olph. Colloids, a text- 
book...translated from the manu- 
script by H. S. van Klooster. 262 p. 
illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 27-11413 

Lansing, John Ernest. A short course in 
qualitative analysis. 67 p. Geneva, N. 
Y., Press of W. F. Humphrey,: 1927. 

27-11415 

Leonard, William Arthur... .Organiza- 
tion and administration of the public 
health department. (Pitman’s muni- 
cipal series.) 148 p. London, Pitman, 
1926. 27-11303 

Loomis, Roger Sherman. Celtic myth 
and Arthurian romance. 371 p. N. Y., 
Columbia university press, 1927. 

27-11432 

Lovejoy, Mrs. Esther (Clayson) Pohl. 
Certain Samaritans. 302 p. illus. N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-11423 

Mace, Cecil Alec. Sibylla; or, The re- 
vival of prophecy. (Today and tomor- 
row series.) 91 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 

27-11291 
Farland, Joseph. Biology, general 
and medical, 5th ed., thoroughly rev. 

475 p. illus. Philadelphia, Saunders co., 
1927. 27-11414 
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changing government. Alumni ad- 
dress, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia, June 15, 1926. 32 p. Athens, 
1926. 27-3316 
McDonnell, John B. Starved Rock 
through the centuries; French and In- 
dian history and traditions. Indian leg- 
ends, beliefs and customs, by ... and 
Lloyd Eric Reeve; with a complete 
map of Rock park, photographic illus- 
trations by Max Freudenberg. Souve- 
nir ed. 77 p. Champaign, II., The Serv- 
ice press, 1927. 2T-11076 
Montgomery, John Lawrence. The mas- 
tery of mysteries, the result of re- 
search, observation and personal ex- 
perience. 156 p. illus. Los Angeles, 
Cal., Gem publishing co., 1927. 
27-11084 
Nielsen, Rasmus. A still small voice/ 
62 p. Boston, The Christopher publish- 
ing house, 1927. 27-11310 
Nye, Ned. Close quarters; a comedy in 
three acts. (French’s standard library 
edition.) 82 p. N. Y., S. French, 1926, 
27-11430 
Oldridge, Harry Barton. Movie make-up 
manual. 45 p. N. Y., Sorg printing co., 
1927. 27-11434 


Poffenberger, Albert Theodor. Applied 
psychology, its principles and methods. 
586 p. N. Y., Appleton, 1927. 27-11307 

Red Oak, Ia. Ordinances, ete. Theysre- 
vised and compiled ordinances of the 
city of Red Oak, Iowa, 1926. Comp. 
and arranged by Clifford Powell, city 
solicitor, by order of the City council 
... 287 p. Red Oak, 1926. 27-3320 

Sabin, Alvah Horton. The industrial and 
artistic technology of pdint and var- 
nish. 3d ed., rev. 459 p., illus. N. Y., 
Wiley, 1927. 27-11408 

Sarton, George. Introduction to the his- 
tory of science. (Carnegie institution 
of Washington. Publication no. 376.) 
v. I., Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 
1927. 27-11418 

Schaffner, John Henry. Observations on 
the grasslands of the central United 
States. Ohio state university, Colum- 
bus, Contributions in botany. no. 178.) 
56 p. illus. Columbus, The Ohio state 
university press, 1926. 27-27075 

Schueren, Arnold C. Meat retailing. 836 
p. illus. Chicago, Vaughan co., 1927. 

27-11284 

Sheets, William B. God and _ church 
apart....Rev. ed....96 p. Quincy, IIL, 
The Royal printing co., 1926. 

27-11312 

Stoddard, Theodore Lothrop. Re-forging 
America; the story of our nationhood 
... 389 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1927. 

27-11075 

Stryker, William Scudder. The battle of 
Monmouth, edited by William Starr 
Myers ... 303 p. Princeton, Princeton 
university press, 1927. 27-11078 

Sutton, Vida Ravenscroft. A pageant of 
women of the sixteenth century. 52 p. 
N. Y., The Womans press, 1927. 

27-11099 

Thomas, John Martin. The influence of 
Washington upon American character, 
an address before the Washington as- | 
sociation of New Jersey; with greet- 
ing by Willard W. Cutler, vice presi- 
dent, and proceedings in the celebra- 
tion at Washington’s headquarters, in 
Morristown, N. J., February 22, 1926. 
26 p. Morristown, 1926. 27-3246 

Thomas, Milton Halsey. Index to the 
wills, administrations and guardian- 
ships of Kings County, New York, 
1650 to 1850, compiled and edited by 
Milton Halsey Thomas...in collabora- 
tion with Charles Shepard II. (Shep- 
ard genealogi@al series, no 18.) 93 p. 
Washington, D. C., C. Shepard IT, 1926. 

27-3244 

Trevor, Joseph Ellis. The general theory 
of thermodynamics; an introduction to 
the study of thermodynamics. 104 p. 
Boston, Ginn, 1927. 27-11416 

Tucker, Prentiss. The lost key; an ex- 
planation and application of the 
masonic symbols. 192 p. illus. Seattle, 
H. M. Welliver, 1927. 27-11285 

Villiers de IVIsle-Adam, Jean Marie 
Mathias Philippe Auguste, comte de. 
Sardonic tales (Contes cruels) trans- 
lated from the French by Hamish 
Miles. (Blue jade library.) 273 p. 
N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 

Weaver, William B. History of the Cen- 
tral conference Mennonite church. 254 
p. Danvers, Ill., The author, 1926. 

27-11309 

Weber, Herman C. Presbyterian statis- 
tics through one hundred years, 1826- 
1926, tabulated, visualized, and inter- 
preted. 206 p. Philadelphia, The Gen- 
eral council, Presbyterian church in 
the U. S. A., 1927. 27-11306 

White, George Starr. Un-helth can be 
changed to a state of helth thru 
natural methods. 175 p. illus. Los 
Angeles, 1927. 27-11299 

Worcester, Alfred. Nurses and_ nursing. 
173 p. Cambridge, Harvard university 
press, 1927. 27-11296 

Yeomans, Lilian B. Healing from heaven, 
139 p. Springfield, Mo., Gospel publish- 
ing house, 1926. 27-11302 
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Offers to Lease 
Postal Quarters 
Given Approval 


North Weymorth Branch, 
Boston, to Be Located 
in Premises Newly 
Constructed. 


The Post Office Department has just | 


announced its approval of proposals cov- 
ering leases for postal quarters located 
in various sections of the country. 


The full text of the announcement | 


follows: 
Christiana, Pa.: 


of The Christiana National 


a term of 10 years, from July 1, 1927, 
or date improvements. are completed. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 


Hughesville, Pa.: 


quarters at 60 South Main street for 
a term of 10 years, from August 1, 
1927, or date improvements are com- 
pleted. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

Lemoyne, Pa.: Accepted proposal 
of Lettie M. Slothower to lease present 
enlarged quarters at 
avenue, for a term of 10 years, 
August 1, 1927, or date enlarged quar- 
ters are occupied and improvements 
completed. Lease to include equipment, 


heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- | 
parcel post and postal savings | 


tric fans, 
furniture when necessary. 

Belton, S.C. Accepted proposal of 
Mrs. A. C. Latimer to lease present 
quarters on the south side of Oneale 
Street, between Belton Square and 
Campbell Street, for a term of 10 
years, from July 1, 1927, or date im- 


provements are completed. Lease to in- | 
safe, | 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 


clude equipment, heat, light, water, 


postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Atlanta, Tex. Accepted proposal of 
Lupton W. Willis to lease present 
quarters at 117 East Hiram Street, for 

a term of 10 years, from July 12, 1927, 
or date improvements are completed. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 


water, safe, power for electric fans, par- | 
savings furniture 


cel post and postal 
when necessary. 
Goldthwaite, Tex. 
of George W. 
quarters at the southeast corner of Par- 
ker and Fourth Streets, for a term of 
10 years, from July 1, 1927, or date im- 
provements are completed. 


postal savings furniture when necessary. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ent quarters on the east side of Cort- 
land Street, for a term of 10 years, from 
September 15, 1927, or date improve- 
ments are completed. 
equipment, heat, 


light, water, 


Milwaukee, Wis.: 


Street for a term of 10 years, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1928, or date improvements are 
completed. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 


trie fans, parcel post and postal savings | 


furniture when necéssary. 


Kansas City Mo. Proposed Station D. 


Accepted proposal of Mrs. Mary E. Way- | 


land to lease new station at 3106 In- 
diana Avenue, for a term of 10 years, 
from September 1, 1927, or date of oc- 


cupancy and completion of equipment. 


Lease to include equipment, safe, parcel | 
post and postal savings furniture when | 


necessary. 

Boston, Mass. North Weymouth 
Branch. Accepted proposal of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bean to lease new quarters at 
300 Bridge Street, for a term of 10 years, 
from August 1, 


ment. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
walgr, safe, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary 

Falmouth, Mass. 
of Charles T. Eastman to lease present 
quarters on the east side of Main Street, 


between Town Green and Glenwood Ave- | 


from Oc- | 
tober 1, 1927, or date thereafter of com- | 


nue, for a term of 10 years, 


pletion of repairs and improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 


and postal savings furniture when neces- 


sary. 

Hector, Minn. 
Minnes¢ta Farmers’ Investment Com- 
pany to lease present quarters on the 
west side of Third Street, between Maple 
and Walnut Streets, for a term of five 
years, from November 1, 1927, or date 
thereafter of completion of repairs and 
improvements. Lease to include water, 
vault, 
furniture when necessary. 

Mills, Massachusetts. Accepted pro- 
posal of Evan F. Richardson to lease 
present quarters on the west side of Ex- 
change Street, at the corner of Curve 
Street, for a term of five years, 
June 1, 1927, or date thereafter of com- 
pletion of repairs and improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 


Hebron, Nebraska. Accepted proposal 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Accepted proposal | 
Bank to 
lease present quarters at the corner of | 
Bridge street and Slokum avenue, for | 





Accepted pro- | 
posal of Ida Myers to lease present | 


310-12 Hummel | 
from | 


Accepted proposal | 
Jackson to lease present | 


Lease to in- | 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, | 
power for electric fans, parcel post and | 


Accepted pro- 
posal of Jesse Ransberry to lease pres- | 


Lease to include | 
safe, | 
power for electric fans, pareel post and | 
postal savings furniture when necessary. | 
Station A. Accepted 

proposal of the P. V. Deuster Company | 
to lease present qua#@ters at 322 Reed | 


1927, or date thereafter | 
of occupancy and completion of equip- 


Accepted proposal | 


\ 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each volume. 
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Aeronautics 


Representative Howard says 


ports. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
A. Lindbergh sends letter 
to Secretary of Navy expressing thanks | 


Col. Chas. 


for courtesy extended by Navy. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
says that after 
overhauling dirigible Los Angeles will | 


Secretary of Navy 
make longer flights. 
Page 3, Col. 


Navy Department authorizes 


Page 3, Col. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural cooperatives have dem- 

busi- | 
and their 
their 
according | 
to address by Secretary of Agriculture. | 
Col. 3 
Daily\ commodity prices reported by 


onstrated their usefulness in the 
ness structure of the country, 
control by farmers is vital 
future successful operation, 


to 


Page 1, 


the Department of Agriculture. 
Page 


south- 
west is preparing for progress of avia- 
tion, and many cities are planning air- 


7 
Col. | 
Lindbergh to operate naval airplanes. | 
5 


5 | 


Varieties of wheat are tested to end 


losses from loose smut. 
Page 5, 
Review of argicultural exports 
Denmark for first quarter of 1927. 


Col. 4 


of 


Page 5, Col. 3 


Automotive Industry 


Japanese exports of tires show 
crease in May. 


in- 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Bankin g-Finance 


Board of Tax Appeals asserts juris- 


diction in case of bankrupt, 
deduction from income for 
tures in 1919 for tax purposes. 
Hoffman, et al.) 

Page 8, Col. 

Summary of financial statistics 

Madison, Wis., 
Government to have been 
capita. 


$43.62 


Page 7, 
Summary of financial statistics 
ernment of that State to 
$7,430,514. 


Page 7, 


allowing 
expendi- 


(M. R. 


Col. 4 
ot 
Utah for 1926 shows the cost of gov- 
have been 


Col. 5 


Continuation of full text of banking 
review of the financial and economic 


situation of Czechoslovakia. 


Page 7, Col. 2 


International 


Committee to 


coinage. 


dis- 
cuss suppression of counterfeiting of 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 


Foreign Exchange Rates. 


Page 7 


Page 7 
Changes announced in Reserve Bank 


memberships and powers. 
Page 7, 


Col. 7 


Weekly condition statement of mem- 


ber banks of Federal Reserve System. | 
Col. 5 
Bond issue of $13,390,000 by Sweden | 


Page 7, 


reported to Department of Commerce. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


e “Railroads.” 
Books-Publications 


Puvlications 
ment. 


issued by 


the Govern- 


Page 11, Col. 5 
New books received at the Library of 


Congress. 
Page 11, 


Child Welfare 


Col. 6 


Senator James Reed tells Tennessee 
Bar Association Congress, through pro- 
hibition amendment and child labor and 


other laws. has delegated 


to Federal 


Government rights that belong to the 


States. 
Page 4, Col. 


1 


Employment of special teachers to 


visit children 
spreading. 


in homes is said 


Page 3, 


Civil Service 


to be 


Col. 1 


Supreme Court of the United States 


asked to issue writ of certiorari 


to 


compel Civil Service Commissioners to 


furnish list of temporary employes of | 
Civil Serv- 


the Government. (Stowell y. 
ice Commission. 


Page 8, Col. 4 


Commerce-Trade 


Paraguay is shown to be growing | 
period 


market for American goods in 
from 1913 to 1925. 


Page 9, 


Col. 4 


German manufacturers to standard- 


ize aluminum ware so as to 


reduce | 


Accepted proposal of | 


of R. R. 
Lockwood to lease new quarters on the | 
north 
lots 7, 10 and 11, block No. 10, for a term | 
| of 10 years, from January 1, 1928, or such 
| date thereafter as the premises are com- 
pleted, 
water, 
| ings furniture when necessary. 
from | 


parcel post and postal savings | 





posal 
Bank to lease present quarters on the 
west side of London 
Main and Church Streets, for a term of 
10 years, from July 1, 1927, or such date 
thereafter as the improvements may be 
completed. 


number of types of utensils produced. | 


Page 9, Col. 6 


Manchuria applies surtax on 


treaty. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


New Honduran customs increases 


Lockwood and Mrs. Addie P. | 


side of Lincoln Avenue, part of 


Lease to include equipment, 
safe, parcel post and postal sav- | 


Mount Sterling, Ohio. 
of the 


Accepted pro- 
First Citizens National | 


Street, between 


Lease to include equipment, | 


im- | 
ports in accordance with Washington | 


duties on some imports more than 200 | 


| 1927, 
| premises 


~ 


per cent. 
Page/9, Col, 1 
German kilns reported as unable to 


fill brick orders owing to expansion in | 


industrial building. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Daily commodity prices reported by 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5 
Review of argicultural exports of 
Denmark for first quarter of 1927. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Merchandise traffic across 
German border rose in 1926 over 1925. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Department of Commerce reports on 
Japanese trade in May. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


‘Construction 


Unextinguished cost of building de- 
molished to obtain long-term 
upon land is amortizable over life of 
lease and deduction from gross income 
is allowable, according to ruling by 
Board of Tax Appeals. (Charles N. 
Manning, et al.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Design patent allowed by Court of 
Appeals, D. C., on grands stand, holding 
it an article of manufacture and find- 
ing that appearance and not utility is 


the governing factor in granting such | 


(Garvin Hadden). 
Page 11, Col. 4 


patents. 


Cotton 


Reports to Department of Agricul- 
ture say activity in cotton industry in 
Germany and Central Europe 
maintained in April and May; that 
depression continued in France and 
Italy, and that production of yarn was 
curtailed in Great Britain. 

Page 5, 

Boll weevil emergence 
gain over previous records. 


Page 5, Col. 7 


7| Court Decisions 
of 
for 1926 shows cost of 


per 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


‘Customs 


Custems Court fixes duty of 50 per | 
cent ad valorem on pocket variety of | 


fitted leather cases. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


District of Columbia 


Washington Terminak Company ten- 
tatively valued by I. C. C. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Education 


Senator Copeland lauds Jeffersonian | 
standards as basis of education in the 


United States, in address at unveiling | 


| of monument to Third President. 
| 


Page 2, Col. 6 


Employment of special teachers to 
visit children in homes is said to be 
spreading. 


Foodstuffs 


Daily agricultural food and meat | 
prices reported by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Foreign Affairs 


Program on basis of 5-5-3 ratio for | 


limitation of construction of naval aux- 
| jliaries is submitted by the United 
States at conference of Three Powers 
in Geneva. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Full text of foregoing proposals. 
Page 2, Col. 


Department of State makes oe | 


mates of scrapping of Naval auxiliaries | 


Great Britain and 
program 


by United States, 

Japan under American 

limitation of armament. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Department of State hears five in- 

ternational disputes scheduled for con- 

sideration by 
ternational Justice now in session. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Davis re- 


| lieved as military attache at Embassy | 


in Mexico. 

Page 12, Col. 7 
President accepts resignation of Rear 
Admiral Bristol as High Commissioner 

| to Turkey. 
Page 
Secretary 
detachments 
| ragua zone: 


of Marines from Nica- 


Page 1, Col. 6 


| Forestry 


Department of Agriculture says rein- 
| deer industry of Alaska is menaced by 
forest and range fires which 
forage necessary to maintainance of 
herds. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Furniture 


Sweden prohibiting of 


antique furniture. 


exports 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Gore Topical Survey 
Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman 





heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 


| furniture when necessary. 


Oakfield, New York. Accepted pro- 


| posal of Charles H. Griffin to lease new 
| quarters on the northwest side of Maple 


Avenue, between Main and Gibson Sts., 
for a term of 10 years, from October 1 
or such date thereafter as the 
may be ready. Lease to in- 
clude heat, light, water, power for elec- 
tric fans. 
Monroeville, Ohio. 
to lease present quarters at the north- 
west corner of Main and Monroe Streets, 
for a term of 10 years, from August 1, 


Dutch- | 


lease | 


was | 


Col. 4 | 


continues to | 


Page 5 | 


permanent court of In- | 


3, Col. 4 
of Navy to withdraw other | 


destroy | 


:| of Joseph W. 
| ters at 
| Street and 


| thereafter 
Accepted proposal | 
| of The Trustees of Ridgefield Township | 


21, 1927. 


| of the Board of the Inland Waters Cor- 
poration, deseribes the work of that or- 
| ganization, 

Page 4, Col. 3 


| . . 
Immigration 
Habeas corpus writ to review depor- 
tation order is refused by 
Court, Massachusetts, because 
mony was held not worthy of credence. 
(Lee Dip Think.) 
Pagé 11, Col. 5 
Canada expected to increase its immi- 
at least 200,000 in 1927. 
Page 12, Col.7 


Inland Waterways 


| Repregentative Tilson asks meeting 
of prospective members of House 
| Committees on Flood Control and 


| grations by 


Rivers and Harbors to formulate plan | 


presenta- 
in De- 


to meet flood situation for 
tion to Congress when it meets 
| cember. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Iron and Steel 


Iron manufacturing exports by Japan | 


| increase in May. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


| Judiciary 
Order reversed by Court of 
Sth Gir., disbarring lawyer for 


| of members of the bar. 

Page 
| Continuation of full text of address 
by Senator James Reed before Tennes- 
; see Bar Association. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Labor 


Department of Labor summarizes re- 
cent foreign developments 
| labor. 

i} Page 12, Col. 7 
\ Board of Arbitration awards pay in- 
| creases to firemen, hostlers and Keepers | 
| on 12 Southeastern railways. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


‘Lumber 


* = 
Japanese imports of lumber increase 
in May. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


\M anuwt acturers 


Opposition dismissed by Court of Ap- | 


| peals, D. of C., 
| tion for per fames. 
John Wanamaker). 


Page 11, Col.3) 


Domestic producers of sodium silico- | 
fluoride ask protection of 50 per cent 
additional tariff duty at hearing before | 
Tariff Commission, 

Page 1, Col.7 

. Bepeernnas of- Commerce 

,256 pairs 
pa in first four months of 1927, 


Page 9, Col. 1} 


Metal lath producers plan to reduce 
varieties of product. 


Milling 


| Varieties oad wheat are tested to end | 
losses from loose smut. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Japanese imports of wheat show in-| Fs 0 

| National Park is now opened to tour- | 
Page 9, Col. 1 

Daily analysis of grain mar ket prices | 


crease in May. 


by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5 | 


Motion. Pictures 


Bureau of Standards claims spectrum | 


analysis rapidly becoming popular in 
metal and alloy work. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
_for | 


Munict rr Gov't 


of financial statistics of 
_ for 1926 shows cost of | 


Summary 
Madison, Wis 
| Government 
capita. 
| Page 7, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Program 
| limitation of construction of maval aux- 
iliaries submitted by the United 
States at conference of Three Powers 
in Geneva. 


is 


Page 1, Col. 1 
of foregoing proposals. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
makes _ esti- 


Full text 


Department of State 


mates of sc ray ‘ing get Naval auxiliaries | 


| by United 
Japan under r 
limitation 


Great Britain and 
program for 


tatesg 
American 
of armament. 

Page 
training im _ funda- 
national defense to be re- 
noncombatant recruits of 


Basic 
mentals 
quired , 
Army. 


military 
of 
of 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 

General Booth Trophy for horseman- | 
ship presented to Major Whiting, of | 
| Fort Riley, 


— ar} 
detachments 


ragua zone. 


Kans. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
of Navy to withdraw other 
of Marines from Nica- | 





_ Page 1, Col. 6 | 


District | 
testi- | 


Appeals, 

making | 
beer in home, on ground that court has | 
| no regulatory power over private lives | 


10, Col. 1! 


affecting | 


to trade mark registra- | 


(Roger & Gallet v. | 


reports | 
of rubber boots amd shoes | 


to have been $43.62 per | 


on basis of 5-5-3 ratio for | 


2, Col.'3 | 


Secretary of Navy says that after 


overhauling dirigible Los Angeles will 
make longer flights. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Orders issyed to the personnel of the 

| War Department. 

| Page 4, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 

Navy Depaxtment. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

| Flagship Omaha wins 

| trophy. 


\ 


Page 2, Col. 3 
Navy Department authorizes 
| Lindbergh to operate naval airplanes. 
| 


| Page 3, Col. 5 
Gil 


Back oil royalties paid to Govern- 
ment in 1921 held by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue as not in nature of 
| bonus for cuture lease. 

Page 8, Col. 1 
| Japanese imports of gasoline in- 
crease tenfold between 1918 and 1926. 
| Page 9, Col. 6 
| Rumania reduces duty on gasoline 
and oil exports. 


Page 9, Col. 1 | 


Packers 


Daily analysis of livestock and fresh 
meat 
culture. 


Page 5 


that British imports of American bacon 
declined about 500,000 pounds in May. 


Germany imports larger quantities 
of Danish pork and live cattle. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


Patents 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


Postal Service 


Leases for postal quarters are ap- 

proved. 
Page 12, Col. 1 

| Prohibition 

Senator James Reed tells Tennessee 
Bar Association Congress, through pro- 
hibition amendment and child labor and 
other laws, has delegated to Federal 


| Government Tights that belong to the | 


Silk 


States. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Order reversed by Court of Appeals, 
8th Cir., disbarring lawyer for making 
beer in home, on ground that court has 


of members of the bar. 


Page 10, Col. 1 | 


Civil service outlines particular re- 


quirement for eligibility as Prohibition ‘) 


| Administrators. 


bition Administrator for New Jersey. 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Public Health 


Sanitary conference of county and 
| local health officers of Minnesota held 
at Minneapolis June 14, 15 and 16. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


‘Public Lands 


Fall River Road in Rocky Mountain 


ists, 


'Public Utilities 


Municipally owned public service en- 
| terprises of Madison, Wis., earned 9.6 
per cent of the total revenue of the city 
| for 1926. 
| Page 7, Col. 4 
Commercial Attache at Copenhagen 
reports increased consumption of elec- 
| tricity in Denmark. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Telephone communication is inau- 
gurated between Mexico City and 
| Tampico. 


Radio 


Hungarian government has re- 
i moved license requirement on impor- 
| tation of Radio apparatus. 

| Page 2, Col. 3 


Railroads 


| Arguments heard by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on relevancy of 


Page 3, Col. 3 | 


| questions asked 0. P. Van Sweringen, | 


| regarding stock transactions, to appli- 
| stock control of Erie and Pere Mar- 
| quette railroads, 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Receiver of Pitsburgh, Shawmut & 
Northern Railroad applies for authority 
| to issue new certificates and to retire 
old certificates and note. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern R. 
authorized to issue $1,187,000 in 
prior lien bonds. 
Page 7 , Col. 6 
Tariff rule approved requiring rail- 
roads to furnish safe cars for grain in 
Western and Southwestern territories. 


gunnery | 


Col. | 


prices by Department of Agri- | 


Department of Agriculture advised | 


Subscription by Mail: 
$18.00 ihn aacniga Te Oe CO nsec essncin intent Year. 


Summary of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


Indexed b . Grou rps and Classifications 


Board of Arbitration awards pay in- 
creases to firemen, hostlers and helpers 
on 12 Southeastern railways. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Gulf & Sabine River Railroad applies 
to abandon 8.96 miles of its line in Ver- 
non Parish, La. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Erie Railroad asks authority to issue 
$6,422,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

W ork is concluded on revised regula- 
| tions for steam railrcad accounting, ef- 
fective January 1, 1929. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Hearing opened on application for 
service in interlocking directorates, 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Treasury Department drops charges 
of dumping against German rails im- 
ported for Boston & Maine Railroad. 


Representative Huddleston says he 
will insist on public hearings on pro- 
| posed railroad consolidation bill. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Summary of rate decisions. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Alaskan Railroad buys gasoline- 
electric car of new type. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Science 


Bureau of Standards claims spectrum 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Shipping 
Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman 


of the Board of the Inland Waters Cor- 
poration, describes the work of that or- 


| ganization. 


Page 4, Col. 3 

Navigable area of continental United 

States divided into 14 districts for ad- 

ministration of Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Daily analysis of cotton prices by the 

Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5 





no regulatory power over private lives | 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 
A. J. Hanlon is named Federal Prohi- 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


cation of Chesapeake & Ohio to acquire | 


Improvement reported in aids to 
navigation in New York harbor. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Japan increases exports of silk to 
United States in May. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Sugar 


Sugar exports by Japan increase in 
May. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
| asked to issue writ of — certiorari to 
| compel Civil Service Commissioners to 
furnish list of temporary employes of 
the Government. (Stowell vy. Civil Serv- 
ice Comnission.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Swzpreme Court of the United States 
in recess until October 32. 


| Tariff 


Domestic producers of sodium silico- 
fluoride ask protection of 50 per cent 
additional tariff duty at hearing before 
Tariff Commission, 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Summary of Tariff Commission re- 
port of preliminary investigation of 
| costs of producing maple sirup. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Taxation 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Reports to Department of Agricul- 
ture say activity in cotton industry in 
Germany and Central Europe was 
maintained in April and May; that 
depression continued in France and 
Italy, and that production of yarn was 
curtailed in Great Britain. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Department of Commerce advised 
American yarn is finding ready German 
market. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Rising demand for hosiery noted in 
British Malaya. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Japanese imports of woolen yarns in- 
crease in May. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

British manufactures declared de- 
pendent on exports of cotton goods. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Increase noted in May exports of 

| cotton textiles by Japan. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Page 6, Col. 6 | 


analysis rapidly ‘becoming popular in, | 


| metal and alloy work. 
Page 5, Col. 7 | 





This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Canada E:xpects 
Gain in Number 


S| Canada Exnects 
| 
Of Immigrants 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


Influx of Aliens Into Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, Continues 


at High Rate of 
Last Year. 


Increase to a least 200,000 in Can-= 
|} ada’s immigration this year is predicted 
| im advices received by the Department 
| of Labor and made public June 20 in 
a statement summarizing foreign de- 
velopments affecting labor. Canada’s 
immigration in 1926 totaled 146,000. 

The full text of motes summarizing 
labor conditions abroad follows: 

Argentina: Labor Accidents in 1926S" 
The National Labor Department reports 
that in 1926 it received 40,796 repos 
of accidents to laborers. This compares 
with 42,426 in 1925 and 41,893 in 1924. 

Canada: Increase in Immigration 
Predicted: It is said to be the belief 
| of the Chief Commissioner of the De= 
partment of Colonization and Develop- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
| that the total of 146,000, which was 
the sum of-last year’s immigration, can 
be increased to at least 200,000 during 
this year. 

Brazil: Immigration: The Office of 
the State Secretary of Agriculture has 
published a statement to the effect that 
approximately 27,000 immigrants en- 
tered the State of Sao Paulo during 
the first four nionths of this year, This 
figure indicates that last year’s rate of 
about 100,000 per annum for the State 
is being maintained. 

Industrial Census.—A census recently 
taken by the Sao Paulo police shows 
that ‘the city of Sao Paulo has 3,629 
factories and industrial establishments 
and 203,736 workingmen. 

Ecuador: Prevention of Accidents.—* 
A law for the prevention of accidents 
to workmen has been recently enacted 
in Ecuador. According to the provisions 
of this lav, employers are resagnsible 
for maintaining conditions safeguard- 
ing the health and _ lives of their 
Ployes, 

India: Registration of Trade Unions. e 
—tThe Indian Trade Union Act, ee 
by the Legislative Assembly in Feb 
ary, 1926, and which received the 
sent of the Governor-General in Matex- ha, 
1926, was scheduled to be brought into 
force on June 1, 1927, when it was be- 
lieved the local governments would be 


in a position to frame final regulations 
under the act. 





em- 


ey: 


eee LC CO 


Sweden: According to figures given 
out by the Swedish Unemployment Com- 
mission, the number of unemployed in 
Sweden increased during the month of 
March by approximately 3,000, or an 
increase of about 12 per cent over the 
month of February. During the month 
of March, 22,400 persons sought work 
and assistance through the Commission. 
Of this number 12,200 were family sup- 


porters and 10,200 were without do- 
mestic obligations. 


Col. Davis Relieved 
Of Post in Mexico 


ne 


Military Attache of Embassy 
Was Recalled to Discuss 
Theft of Papers, 


Lieut. Col. Edward Davis, 
Military Attache of American Embassy 
in Mexico, who, in April was recalled 
from his post to discuss with officials of 
the Departments of State and War the 
alleged thefts and forgeries of diplo- 
matic documents at the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico City, om June 20 was a 
ordered relieved from his present as- 
signment by the Department of War , and 
asisgned to the First Cavalry Division 
at Fort Bliss, Tex. 


No comment was made at the Moart- 
ment of War with reference to the 
| havaes in Colonel Davis’ assignment be- 
yond the tatement that it “has been ef- 
fected without prejudice against him, for 
the best interest of all concerned.” Both 


Cavalry, 


—the State and War Departments like- 


of the investigation into the stolen docu- 


ments from the office of Colonel Davis 
at the Embassy. 


Colonel Davis’ new orders specify that 
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1927, or such date thereafter as the im- 
provements may be completed. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, 
safe, power for electric fans, 
and postal sayi: 
sary. 

York Harbor 


parcel post 
igs furniture when neces- 


, Me. Accepted proposal | 


the southwest cormer of Main 
Varrell Lane, for a term of 
from July 1, 1927, or date 
of occupancy and completion 
of equipment. 
ment, fuel, 
and postal 
essary. 


10 years, 


light, water, safe, parcel post 
avings furniture ‘when nec- 


light, water, | 


Simpson to lease mew quar- | 


ters on the south side of Robinson Street, 


term of 10 years, from September 1 


1927, or date thereafter of occupancy and 


completion of equipment. 


| Elkader, Iowa. 


|} and Cedar Street, for 2 


| Dickerson and Savage to lease new quar- 


Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
| power for electric fans, parcel post and 
| postal savings furniture when necessary. 
Accepted proposal of 
i ah ial ii Elkader Real Estate and Building Com- 
| pany to lease presen: quarters on the 

east side of Front Street, between Main 
term of 10 years, 
Knoxvillc, lowa, Accepted proposal of | from September 15, 1927, or date there- 


Trade Marks 





See special Index and Law Digest on 


page 10. 


W ool 


Daily analysis of wool prices by the 


Department of Agriculture, 


after of completion of repays and im- 


provements. Lease to include equipment. 


between Second and Third Streets, for a | heat, light, water, safe, 


power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Huntington, W. Va. West Huntington 
Station, Accepted proposal of Will E. 
Neal to lease new. quarters on the west 
side of Mth Street, between Washington 
and Adams Streets, for a term of 10 
years, from February 24, 1928, or date 
of occupancy thereafter. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 


wise maintained silence as to-the result 


he first report to the Chief of Staff, Maj. 
Gen. C. P. Summerall, for temporary 
duty. Upon completion of this duty, he 
will go to Fort Bliss and report to the 
commanding general for his new assign- 
ment. “The name of Lieutenant Colonel 
Davis is removed from the detached of- 
ficers’ list, effective upon relief from his 
present duty,” the order states, 


Prohibition Administrator 
Named for New Jersey 
y 
Appointment of A. J. Hanlon as Feds 


eral prohibition administrator for the 
State of New’ Jersey was announced 


‘ June 20 by the Commissioner of Prohi- 


bition, Dr. J. M. Doran. Mr. Hanlon has 
been head of border prohibition patrol 
service in*the Detroit River area, but 
takes over the New Jersey post July 1. 

The Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Prohibition, James E. Jones, has 
acting administrator for New Jersey 
since the resignation last month of Ira 
L. Reeves, 


been @ 


. 





